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INTRODUCTION 

^^IIE production of low temperatures by artificial means is 
centuries old and even the methods involving the use of 
li([uefied gases have been known since 1S50. It is only in the 
last few ycarSj however, that cold storage methods have been 
(^xtx^nsively applied, and very ‘few of us stop to realize the influence 
which this means of preserving our meats, fish, poultry, vege- 
tables, etc., has had upon the marketing of our perishable produce. 
I\‘rhaps we sometimes feel that the cold storage companies 
often make an unfair use of their powers of control in order to 
manii,)ulate prices, but certainly in the end the results make 
for the general welfare of the public. 

^ llio most efficient and probably the most widely used method 
of producing low temperatures — the ammonia process — is 
('xi;cmsively used in the manufacture of artificial ice. This has 
b(H;oine an exceedingly important industry, particularly in 
(climates where no natural ice is possible except by a long freight 
haul. Both the can and the plate systems are carefully treated 
and minute details in regard to design and operation of a plant 
are given. 

^ The author has treated the subject from a practical rather than 
from a t;heoretical standpoint, giving only enough physical theory 
on the i)roblcm8 of heat measurement, pressure, and temperature 
1,0 make the text understandable. It is the hope of the publishers 
that the book will be of interest to a wide circle of readers. 
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REFRIGERATION 


PART I 


Historical. Just as, in the realm of applied electricity, progress 
has been made, not by accidental discoveries anrl fortunate inven- 
tions, but by careful study and application of principles learned in 
scientific research, so refrigeration is produced mechanically with 
apparatus designed and perfected by applying known principles. 
The history of the refrigerating machine is a history of steady growth 
and development. . As knowledge of physical and chemical laws 
has become more extensive, particularly . as related to the action of 
gases and heat transfers, the refrigerating machine has been im- 
proved, until to-day it is able to make ice that can be sold in com- 
petition with the product of Nature^s’ factory. History shows that 
ice was used for domestic purposes as early as the time of Nero, this 
monarch having had ice houses built in Rome for storing natural ice. 
Moreover, it is believed that the ancients had knowledge of means 
to produce refrigeration by artificial processes, as by the evaporation 
pf water or other liquid in strong air-currents. Also, they are thought 
to have used freezing mixtures of various kinds, one of the most 
common being that of salt and ice, as used by every housekeeper of 
to-day in making frozen creams. 

When one considers that all refrigeration is produced by the 
evaporation of certain liquids, it is seen at once that the ancients used 
the right principles, whether or not their history — if it could be better 
known to-day — would show that they had mechanical genius and 
inventive capacity sufficient to develop a practical machine for pro- 
ducing refrigeration mechanically. Antiquarian researches have 
shown that in certain particulars the mechanical genius of the an- 
cients was greater than that of our own day; and we may well wonder 
whether or not they were able to develop a successful refrigerating 
machine. Whatever knowledge the ancients may have possessed 
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along these lines, was lost in (he various upheavals that convulsed' 
the world clown to the end of the Dark Ages, at wliich time modern 
history begins. Records since that time show that the cooling effect 
obtained by dissolving certain salts was recognized as a process some 
three hundred yearn ago, the method having first been used about 
1607, and later, 1762, by Fahrenheit. 

Mechanical apparatus for producing cold dates from a much 
more recent period, the first authentic record of any such invention 
being the machine of Dr. Cullen for evaporating water under a 
vacuum. This machine was put in operation about 1755. About 
this time, also, experiments were made in France by Lavoisier, Jor 
using ether in refrigerating machines; but little or nothing came of 
either of these men’s efforts, and it was not until the early part of the 
nineteenth century that refrigeration by mcchaniciil means began to 
assume a practical form. About 1810, Leslie experimented with a 
machine using sulphuric acid and water; and in 1824 a machine was 
patented by Vallancc, in wdiich dry air was circulated over shallow 
trays of water, the resulting evaporation abstracting a large amount 
of heat; this latter process for cooling water was used in India from 
a time prior to the dawn of modern history. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century on, the develop- 
ment of the refrigerating machine was rapid and continuous. Various 
machines using liquids as the working medium were employed. Un- 
til within the last thirty or forty years, however, refrigerating ma- 
chines met with little success, the inventors in most cases being 
compelled to stand the heavy cost of development, with little or no 
returns. An interesting point in connection with the development of 
mechanical refrigeration, is seen in the fact that physicians were num- 
bered largely in the list of those developing new machines, this pre- 
sumably being due to the necessity felt in medical circles for cold 
water and ice to be used in the treatment of diseases. Thus the 
early physicians who used their substance in an effort to develop a 
machine to alleviate suffering, were pliilanthropic heroes of the first 
type. 

Air« Machine. About 1845, Dr. Gorrie invented the cold-air 
refrigerating machine, v/hich was later developed by Windhausen, 
Bell, Coleman, riaslam, and others. Thus the air-machine invented 
by a physician was the first successful refrigerating macliine used in 
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commercial work; and for a number of years machines constructed 
on this plan were used exclusively for transporting meats and perish- 
able products over-sea. This was the first large application of me- 
chanical refrigeration. On account of the advantages incident to 
the absence of any obnoxious gases in the cold-air machine, this 
type of refrigerating apparatus has been largely used on shipboard 
even to the present day, notwithstanding the fact that this machine 
is recognized as having lower mechanical efficiency than other types 
on the market. 

After the invention of Dr. Gorrie, the next important step in 
development was the invention of the ammonia absorption process, 
by Carrd, in 1S50; and between 1850 and 1860, independent inventors 
in Australia and the United States were working to improve the 
ether machine invented by Perkins many years previously. Machines 
of this type were put in commercial use in Ohio and in England about 
1859. 

From this time to the present day, there has been no question 
as to the commercial practicability of machines for producing me- 
chanical refrigeration, and inventors have successively brought out 
various designs of cold-air compression machines, ammonia and 
carbon dioxide machines operating on the compression plan, the 
ammonia absorption system, and the dual system of absorption 
refrigeration. 

Aside from this, there have been at various times a number of 
special machines in operation; but for commercial purposes on a 
large scale, the proposition has narrowed itself down to a choice be- 
tween ammonia or carbon dioxide compression machines and absorp- 
tion machines using ammonia or a dual liquid. There is endless dis- 
cussion among engineers as to which of these two systems is the better, 
and tlie matter seems likely not to be settled definitely until some 
radical change in method of operation or design is made in one or 
both of the systems. The end of development in designing and con- 
structing refrigerating machinery is not yet; and progressive men 
confidently expect to see marked changes in the recognized procedure 
along these -lines at no very distant date. 

Definitions. Refrigeration may be defined as a process of 
cooling. It is artifically or mechanically performed by transferring 
the heat contained in one body to another, thereby producing a con- 
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dition or state commonly called cold, but which is in fact an absence 
of heat. The terms hot and cold are entirely relative, and have refer- 
ence to the manner in which the heat of substances affects the senses. 
It is quite possible for a su})stance that feels cold to one person to feel 
hot to another, so that the terms hot and cold have no reference what- 
ever to the absolute amount of heat in a given substance. One sub- 
stance may feel colder to a person than another, and yet con- 
tain more heat than the substance that feels warmer. In con- 
sidering a transfer of hca.t from one substance to another, as 
in a refrigerating machine, the student should bear in mind 
the process by wdiieh a steam engine operates, and remember that 
the working of a refrigerating maehine is exactly the reverse of en- 
gine operation. 

An engine converts heat into mccluinical work, while the refriger- 
ating machine converts mechanical work into heat, doing this in such 
a way as in the end to produce coldly It thus turns out that in order 
to produce cold in a refrigerating machine, heat must be expended; 
and this is one of the most puzzling points that the uninitiated man 
has to ponder over in taking up a study of refrigeration. The ex- 
planation is found in the first law of thermodynamics, which states 
that heat and work, or mechanical energy, are mutually convertible, 
and that heat cannot be raised from a lower to a higher level of tem- 
perature — as in pa.ssing from a cold to a hot body — without the ex- 
penditure of external energy. This energy, in the case of refrigera- 
ting machines, is finally lost in the cooling water that j)asscs from the 
condensers and other parts of the cooling 0(piipment at a tempera- 
ture higher than when brought to the plant. 

By the expenditure of energy in performing mechanical work, 
heat is abstracted from one substance and transferred to another at 
a higher temperature; and the substance from which heat is taken 
then becomes cold to the senses, and its exact temperature or sensible 
heat is determined by the u.sc of thermometers. In a word, then, a 
refrigerating machine is a heat jump; and in studying such apparatus, 
it becomes necessary to learn .sometliing of heat and the units used 
in measuring it, as well as the method of effwting its measurement 
in any substance. 

Heat. Unfortunately scientists have never been able to deter- 
mine the exact nature of heat; but it is pretty well agreed among 
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authorities that heat is a form of energy manifesting its presence in 
a substance by producing a kind of motion among the molecules of 
which the substance may be considered as made up. The mole- 
cules are supposed to be separated by a certain distance at any given 
temperature of the substance, this distance in the case of a gas being 
great as compared to the size of the molccule^s themselves. Molecules 
are considered as being round and as being in rapid vibratory 
motion, which motion is much more rapid and intense as the tem- 
perature of the substance rises by reason of the addition of heat. So 
long as the kinetic energy manifesting itself in this motion is not great 
enough to overcome the force of cohesion — which exists between the 
molecules of all substances and between all parts of the universe — 
this substance retains its form; but as soon as the force of cohesion 
is overcome, there is a change of state, and a solid substance changes 
to the liquid form, or a liquid to the gaseous state. On the other 
hand, the reverse changes in state take place when the substance is 
cooled, for, as the temperature falls, the vibratory motion is less 
intense, and the distance between molecules becomes less, until the 
force of cohesion acts with sufficient effect to reduce the gaseous 
substance first to the liquid, and then, as the teipperature continues 
to fall, to the solid state. 

A moment’s consideration will show that different substances 
require widely different changes of temperature to effect a change 
of state. Thus metals like iron fuse or melt at a temperature which 
will vaporize other metals like zinc and tin. This temperature, how- 
ever, is many degrees higher than that required to vaporize liquid 
substances, such as water, which, although it exists in the solid 
form, is at ordinary temperatures a liquid. In the case of substances 
in the gaseous form, such as air, a comparatively large drop in tem- 
perature jnust be produced by -refrigeration before the force of 
cohesion acts with sufficient effect to reduce the gas to liquid form. 
These illustrations of the manner in which the degree of heat effects 
change in the state of substances, show why it is regarded as a form 
of energy and motion. That heat is not a material substance, is 
shown conclusively by the fact that the weight of a substance is 
unchanged no matter how hot oi‘ cold it may be, and that a given 
quantity of a substance will retain the same weight in the liquid or 
gaseous state as when existing, as a solid. 
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Units of Heat Measurement. As there is no way to nuik<* <H !*<*<*<; 
measurement of the motion of molecules, the heat in a given uniotint 
of substance at a certain temperature cannot be ineasun'd dirt'ctly. 
It Coin be measured only by the effect produced in perfonning work 
or in changing the state of some other substaiKa^. It is tlu'refore: 
evident that the measurement of energy in tlic form of h(‘at in an 
entirely relative or comparative process. When ii ball of iron at a 
certain temperature contains enough heat to melt a given amount of 
ice, and when heated to another temperature melts twie(‘ as nuieh 
ice, it evidently contains twice as much heat energy in th(^ Si'eond 
case as in the first instance- For convenience in practical op<‘ra.(ion, 
scientists have established an arbitraiy heat unit by wliieh all amounts 
of heat may be measured, this unit being the amount of heat iu‘C('.ssa ry 
to raise unity weight of water, at its ma.xirnum thmsiiy, one d<‘gr<‘(* 
in temperature. Water has its maximum density at .'lO.l degn'cs 
F, or 4 degrees C.; and the unit of measurement, ihcuxffore, is ihe 
amowni of heat that unll raise one pound of water from 'M) to dO degrees 
F. or from 4 to 5 degrees C., the former b(‘ing the British therm (d unit, 
and the latter the ihermal ximt. For convenience it is customary 
to use the letters B. T. U. as an abbreviation for the first of (h(‘,s(* 
units; and unless otherwdse specified, all heat units inentioiunl in tlu^ 
present treatise will be B. T. U., or British therma.l imils. 

There is a third unit used in France, known as the ealorle, whicdi 
is based on the French decimal system of nKsasurc'vnent. A eu,lori(‘ 
is the amount of heat that will raise the lcm])eratur(‘ of om^ kilogram 
of water from 4 to 5 degrees C. Since one <l(‘gr(‘e C. is 0/5 of a, d<‘gre(‘ 
F. it follows that the thermal unit Ls 0/5 tinu's us large' as tlu‘ B. U. 
Also, a kilogram is the same as 2.2 pounds of water, so that tb<‘ calorie 
is the same as 2.2 thermal units or 3.9G B. T. IT. Each of ilu‘,s<‘ unit-; 
of heat measurement has reference to the actual amount of la'af or, 
in other words, to the total molecular energy in a subs(an<H‘— and 
has no reference to the sensible heat, or temp('raiur(', of (h(‘.subs(anc<% 

Sensible heat, or temperature, is heat as maiuf<‘sted to our stnisivs 
by a substance, and is determined accurately by nu'asuring with a 
thermometer. AVe feel a substance, and say that it is hotter or eoId<‘r 
than another body which we feel at the same tim(‘, but, owing to tht‘ 
imperfection (>f our senses, it is not possible to (h'lermiiu' aeeurately 
just how much hotter or colder it is. Still moix^ is it impossibh' to 
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ascertain by the sense of touch the temperature of a substance talten 
alone, ilt is because of this imperfection of the senses that the instru- 
ments known as thermometers are used. There are three kinds of 
these instruments in use; but only one of them is used to any extent 
in practical work in the United States. All three thermometers arc 
constructed in the same way and operate on the same principle, the 
difference consisting solely in the method of graduating the scales of 
the three instruments. 

Measurement of temperature or sensible heat is effected in all 
cases by noting the expansion of certain substances when l)rought 
in contact with varying amounts of heat. Substances used for 
■temperature measurement in thermometers may, be in any one of 
the three natural states of matter — namely, solid, Hcpiid, or gaseous; 
but for all ordinary work, liquids are used, the e.xpansion in the case 
of solids being too small with ordinary temperatures to be readily 
measured by the eye on a thermometer scale; while, on the other 
hand, the expansion of gases is far too large for sucli measurement. 
In order that the thermometer may be in condition for use at all 
times; it is essential that the liquid used be such as will not freeze or 
change into tlie gaseous form at the ordinary temperatures for which 
the instrument is designed to be used. Two materials that have 
been found to satisfy these requirements arc 'tYiercury and alcohol, 
the former of these being used because it does not boil except at a 
very high temperature, while alcohol, on the other liaiul, freezes at 
such a low temperature (— 203F,) that it may be used in the Ihcrmorn- 
(dws for refrigeration. Only one of these substances, generally, is used 
in a single thermometer; but in the case of instruments designed for 
automatically recording maximum and minimum temperatures, tubes 
using the two liquids on the same instrum<mt ura employed. As ak'ohol 
boils at 172.4° F., it cannot be used for high-tempcrature work, atid is 
suitable only in cold stores and other places where low temperatures 
are to be recorded. 

Much skill is required to make accurate thennometers, and great 
care must be taken in graduating the scale on the tube. Clieap 
thermometers having the scale on the frame carrying tlie meremry 
tube are of little or no value in careful work, and it is always prefer- 
able to use instruments having the graduations on the glass itself. 
Even then, in making the graduations allowances must be made 
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for the expansion of the glass at different temperatures and for the 
fact that the bore of the tube cannot be depended on to have a 
uniform size. 

Having sealed the mercury in its tube, the next step in making 
a thermometer is to determine the fixed foints, the lower one being 
that point in the tube at which the mercury stands when placed in 
melting ice, and the higher fixed point being that at which the mer- 
cury stands when placed above water boiling under standard pres- 
sure. When these two points have been determined and etched on 
the <tubc, tlic graduation of the ;:?pacc between is a matter of calcula- 
tion and measurement, taking care that allowances arc made for all 
irregularities of the tube. 

There arc three methods of graduating thermometer scales, 
known respectively as the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, and Rea/mim', the 
names being taken from the inventors of tlie respective methods. It 
is customary to use the initial letters — F., C., and R. — of these names 
as abbreviations, as has already been done in this text. Where tem- 
peratures below the zero point of a scale are denoted, the subtraction 
or minus sign of arithmetic is placed before the figure denoting the 
number of degrees. Thus, — 5 F. would mean five degrees below 
the zero point on the Fahrenheit .scale. On this scale, the freezing 
point of water is marked 32 degrees, the zero point consequently 
being 32 degrees below freezing. At sea-level, water under atmos- 
pheric pressure boils at 2l2 degreesF., while the absolute zero point 
of the scale,?* e., the point at which there is no molecular irrotioii of any 
substance, is 4G0.G (approximately 4Gl)dogTcos below zero, or 492,G 
(approximately 493) degrees below the point at which water freezes. 
Experimenters have never been able to reduce the temperature of 
any substance to absolute zero (that is, to abstract all the hCiat enerp;y 
from any substance); and the figure named is not from positive 
measurement, but the result of calculations made on the beliavior 
of gases. For one degree F., a perfect gas will expand or contract 
about 1/493 part of its volume; and for one degree C., the change 
in volume is about 1/273 part This, taken in connection with the 
conception of heat as the manifestation of the energy of molecular 
motion, directly proportional to the expansion or contraction of a 
substance, gives— 493° F. and— 273° C,.as the points on the respe(‘- 
tive scales at which there would be no molecular motion. Sonic idc‘a 
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of the intense cold at absolute zero may be had by considering the 
fact that melting ice is as much warmer than any substance at the 
absolute zero point as molten solder is warmer than the ice. 

On the Centigrade scale, the freezing point of water is marked 
"'0/' and the boiling point “100," the interval being divided into one 
hundred degrees. This scale is universally employed in scientific 
work, there being many advantages incident to the use of the decimal 
system in calculations. The Reaumur scale also has the freezing 
point at zero, but the boiling point is marked “80." This scale is 
used in some parts of Europe, particularly in brewery work, but has 
little to recommend it. It is seen that 180 degrees on the F. scale 
corresponds to 100 degrees C., so that 1 degree C. is 9/5 degree F. 
To change a Fahrenheit temperature to Centigrade, subtract 32 
degrees, and multiply the result by 5/9. To change C. to F., mul- 
tiply by 9/5, and add 32 degrees. Table I, page 10, gives a compari- 
son of the three thermometer scales; by reference to this table, the 
labor of calculation may be avoided. 

The s'pecific heat of a body or substance is its capacity for ab- 
sorbing heat, as compared with the capacity of water. Thus, in 
this case also, the measurement of heat is relative, l)eing referred to 
the heat-absorbing capacity of water as the unit. As the specific 
heat of a unit weight of water is taken as unity, the specific heat of 
other substances is less than unity, beingsmaller than the unit in almost 
every case. It has already been* shown that the unit of absolute 
heat measurement (B. T, U.) is the amount of heat that will raise 
the temperature of 1 pound of water 1 degree F. at the temperature 
of maximum density; and as the specific heats of other substances 
are less than that of water, we may define the specific heat of any 
substance as being that proportion of a B. T. U. which is required 
to raise the temperature of one pound of the substance one degree. 

There is some variation in the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of a substance one degree at dilFerent temperatures; 
but for practical purposes in refrigeration, tliis may be neglected, 
the difference being of importance only for those engaged in minute 
scientific calculations. It is worth noting, however, that this varia- 
tion must be considered in dealing with the specific heat of gases, 
as in this case it is of considerable importance, the specific heat of 
the gas varying by quite appreciable amounts under different con- 
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TABLE I 



I ditions of pressure and volume as brought about by varying tem- 

I ; perature. As the capacity of a substance for absorbing heat is 

I determined directly by its specific heat, and as all refrigerating work 

I ■ is done to dispose of the heat absorbed by substances, it is evideni 
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at once that a knowledge of the specific heats of various substances 
is of first importance to those concerned with refrigerating work. 

Aside from leakage and conduction losses, the refrigeration that 
must be performed in any case depends directly on the specific heat 
of the substance to be cooled; and it is on account of this fact that 
scientists and practical refrigerating men have devoted a great deal 
of time and attention to the accurate determination of the specific 
heat of all substances and materials ordinarily handled in refrigera- 
ting establishments. 

Owing to the inherent difficulty in determining the specific heat 
of a subtance, values obtained by independent investigators have been 
found at times to differ, but Table II gives the figures commonly 
accepted for a number of the more important substances, while 
Table III gives the specific heat and the specific gravity of • beer 
wort. By the use of these tables, it is possible to calculate in any given 
case the amount of refrigeration that will be required to handle a 
known quantity of goods, the leakage of heat through the in- 
sulating material of the cold stores being previously determined by 
experiment. 

Latent heat is a term used to designate the quantity of heat 
absorbed or given up by a substance to effect change of state without 
a change of temperature. Thus one pound of ice at 32 degrees, on 
being melted into water at the same temperature, absorbs 142.65 
heat units; and one pound of water at 212 degrees, when evaporated', 
into steam at the same temperature, absorbs 970.4 units. It is this 
absorption of heat on change of state that causes cooling by the 
evaporation of water and other liquids. For each pound of water 
evaporated at atmospheric pressure, about 970 B. T. U. are absorbed, 
and become latent in the vapor passing off from the water. This 
heat must be taken up from the surrounding objects, which are thereby 
cooled. One pound of water evaporated, then, is sufficient to cool 906 
pounds of water one degree. This is the principle used in all practical 
refrigerating machines of the present time; but it is impracticableto use 
water for the evaporating liquid, on account of the fact that it boils 
at a comparatively high temperature, the temperature at atmospheric 
pressure being 212 degrees F., while that of liquid ammonia, 
for example, at the same pressure is — 28 degrees. This is the main 
reason why ammonia is used so largely in refrigerating work, in spite 
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TABLE II 

Specific neat of Various Substances Under Constant Pressure 
SOLIDS 


- j 

Goir....; 0.0324 

Cast Iron 0 . 1298 

Lead ....0.0314 

Platinum 0 . 0324 

Steel (soft) 0.1165 

Stncl 0.1175 

Silver 0 .0570 

Tin 0.0562 

Zinc r 0 0956 

Ice • .0.5040 

Brass 0.0939 

Glass 0.1937 

Oak 0.570 

Pin A 0.650 

Sulphur 0 . 2020 

Charcoal 0 .2410 

Brickwork 0 . 200 

Stone 0.270 

'ast Iron 0.130 

‘''oB.l .0.241 

Marble 0 . 200 to 0 . 2 15 

Fat Beef 0.60 

(,’oke 0.203 

Fish 0.70 

1 0 RO 

Lean Beef 0.77 

I'at Pork 0.51 

Veal 0.70 

Eggs 0,70 

Fruit and Vegetables .0.50 to 0 . 03 


LIQUIDS 


Water 

1.0000 

Alcohol 

0.7000 

Mercury 

0.0333 

Benzine 

0.4500 

Glycerine. 

0.5550 

Strong Brine. . . % 

0.700 

Vinegar 

0.920 

Cream 

0.680 


Milk 0.00 

Lead (melted) 0.0*102 

Sulphur (melted) 0 .2;M0 

Tin (melted) 0 .0037 

Sulphuric Acid 0 . 33J50 

Oil of Turpentine 0..4200 

Anhydrous Ammonia 1 .020 

Carbonic Acid 0 .080 


GASES 



CoKeTANT Pkesbvrb 

GoNfttANT Vonim® 


0.23751 

0.16847 


0.21761 

0.15607 


0.24380 

0.17273 

Hyd rogen 

3.40900 

2.41226 

Superheated Steam . , , - 

0.48060 

0.34600 

Carbonic Oxide 

0.24790 

0.17580 

Carbonic Acid "... 

0.21700 

0.15350 

Ammonia • 

0.393 

0.508 



of the. fact that its latent heat is but little more than half that of water 
(or 587 B. T. U.) when expanded at atmospheric pressure. 

The temperature at which a solid changes to the liquid fonn is 
known as its iem'perature of fusion; and that at which it passes into 
the form of vapor is l£nown as the temperature of vaportzaiion* 
Similarly, we have the terms latent heat of fusion and latmt heal of 
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vaporization, or the heat required in each case to effect the change 
in state of the substance without changing its temperature. 

Table IV gives the temperatures and latent heats of fusion and 
vaporization for a number of substances for which this data has been 
determined by experiment. It will be noticed from the blank spaces 
in the table, that considerable is yet to be learned on this subject in 
regard to some substances. Thus, for example, the temperature 
at which alcohol may be changed to tho solid form has never been 

TABLE IH 

Specific Heat and Specific Gravity of Beer Wort 


Strength of 
Wort in % 
AFTER Balling 

Corresponding 
Specific Gravity 

Corresponding 
Specific Heat 



Strength of 
W^ort in % 
after Balling 

Corresponding 
Specific Gravity 

Corresponding 
Specific Heat 

8 

1 .0320 

.944 

15 

i.oqi4 

.895 

9 

1 .0303 

.937 

16 1 

1.0057 

.888 

10 

1 .0404 

.930 

17 

1.0700 

.881 

11 

1.0446 

.923 

18 

1 .0744 

.874 

12 

1.0488 

.916 

19 

1 . 078 S 

.807 

13 

1.0530 

.909 

20 

1 .0832 

.801 

14 

, 1.0572 

.902 





determined, as no process has ever been devised for freezing this 
liquid. Then, again, the vaporization of tin and lead takes place at 
such high temperatures as to make accurate measurement impossible 
by any loiown means of recording temperatures. 

Unit of Plant Capacity. Ordinarily the capacity of a refrigera- 
ting machine or plant is stated in tons — that is, one ton is the heat 
equivalent of a 2,000-pound ton of ice at 32 degrees F., melted into 
water at the same temperature; or, conversely, the amount of heat that 
must be abstracted from 2,000 pounds of .water at 32 degrees to change 
it into ice at the same temperature. Since the latent heat of ice is about 
142 B. T. U , the ton of refrigerating capacity used in rating apparatus 
is equivalent to 142 X~2,000 == 284,000 B. T. U. 

Thermodynamics, as the name implies, is the science treating of 
heat as a form of energy and of its relation to other forms of energy, 
particularly its relation to and transformation into mechanical energy 
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TABLE IV 


Piision and Vaporization Data of Substances 


SUBSTA.NCS 

Tempera- 
ture OP 
Fusion 

F. 

Tempera- 
ture OP 
Vaporiza- 
tion 

P. 

Latent 
Heat op 
Fusion 

Latent 
Heat op 
Vapouiea- 
TION 

Water 

32® 

212® 

142.65 

970.4 

Mercury 

-37.8® 

662® 

6.09 

167 

Sulphur . . 

228.3® 

824® 

13 .-20 


Tin 

446® 


25.65 



626® 


9.67 


Zinc . . . 

680® 

1,900® 

50.63 

493 

Alcohol 

UnkncTwn 

173® 


372 

Oil'of Tur|Tpntinp 

14® 

313® 


124 

Linseed Oil 

1 600® 



Aluminum 

I'ioo® 




Copper 

j2,100® 




Cast Iron 

2,192® 

3,300® 



Wrought Iron 

2,912® 

5,000® 



Steel......../ 

2,520® 




Platinum 

3,632® 




Iridium 

4,892® 





or work. It is not possible in brief space to enter into a discussion 
of thermodynamics in detail; but brief mention must be made of the 
fundamental principles of this science that have to do with the opcra- 
iioDL of refrigerating apparatus. 

Some reference has already been made to the first law, which 
is a special case of the general law expressing the mutual converti- 
bility of all forms of energy. According to this law, as already 
mentioned, heat is equivalent to work or mechanical energy, eaclx 
umt of heat being equivalent to 778 foot-pounds of work, or the 
amount of work that must be performed to raise 778 pounds a vertical 
distance of one foot against the action of gravity. This first law of 
thermodynamics must be qualified to some extent, for, although 
heat arid work when convertible are theoretically equivalent to each 
other, the actual conversion of one into the other is not, in every case 
practicable — ^being, in fact, practicable in every case only so far as 
the conversion of work into heat is concerned. In other words, while 
it is always possible to change a given amount of work into heat 
energy, it is not possible in every case to convert heat into work, for 
there 13 always a certain amount of unavailabls hsat which it is 
found impracticable, with devices at present in use, to convert into 
work. 
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The second law of thoruiodyiiiinuV.s .s(uU*.s, (Iiorofore, that it Is 
hnpofisiblo to transh’r heat from a hofly of low leoiperalure to one 
of higher temperature without the appliejition of .some <?xleraul form 
of energy. 

Tlnus in every case, for a given temporatiire, lliero i.s a eertain 
wcU-dePmeil portion of the total heat in the aul>Mtancc that eau Ik; 
converted into work, the rcMnaining lieat being unavatlnhle for eon- 
-aertvioH.. If this were not true, it woulil he poasihle to reduce the 
temperature to ahsolule zero, wlieri the suhsUinco woultl liave no 
volume. Thus matter would he aunilulated. A.h thi.s is impoHsible, 
however, it is idain lliat ahsolule zero leinperature can never l)e 
attained. In every ease where heat is converted into work, tlicru Is 
a lowering 'of the temporuLure of the body from, which the Iieat b 
taken, ancl the full in temperature i.s an index of tlic amount of heat 
energy converted into work. The energy existing a.s heat at low 
temperature is unavailable and must be dissipated, it being ahmn’lied 
on discharge' from the heat engine by a still colder body, which in 
the COSO of steam engines is the atmosphere or condensing water. 
Much depends on tlm character of the heat engine, tuj to jii.Ht wind 
amount of energy in the form of heat will be Iransfonncd into u.seful 
work. A conspicuous example of Ibis is the case of low-pressure 
turbines, which, within the last few months, have been ao perfcetorl 
as to reclaim as much energy from the exhaust uieKth of reciprocating 
engines as the engines themselves utilize in the first place. 

As already pointed out, the molecular activity of a substance 
is increased by heating or raising its temperature; and it is this molw- 
ular activity that gives an index to the energy present and avaihihlc 
in the form of heat. There are many ways of converling tliis energy 
into work; but, in that most commonly used, advantage is taken of 
the pressure produced by the molecular activity of a gns that has Ijecn. 
heated. The gas in its heated state is placed behind a piston; and 
the molecules in their efforts to get away from each other, or to occupy 
a larger space, exert a pressure on tlie piston that moves it foiwawl. 
As the gas expands, its heat energy is exj^emled, and its tempemiuro 
is lowered until the force of cohesion acting between the molceulca 
is sufficient to prevent the performance of further cxteraal work. 
The one condition of work being performed is, that tliore slmll Im 
resistance to movement of the piston— there being no work, with 
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Insulting fall of temperature, .where a gas has free room to ejqjandf, 
as in a vacuum. 

This leads to a consideration of the way in which gases may be 
compressed and expanded; and it is well for the student to give atten- 
tion to this subject which lies at the bottom of all efficient work in 
refrigerating machines. When a gas is expanded or compressed 
without addition or subtraction of heat, the" process is said to be 
adiabatic, and the temperature of the gas will rise* with compression 
and fall with expansion. If it is desired to maintain the temperature 
of the gas constant, heat must be abstracted as the gas is compressed, 
or supplied as it is expanded, except in the case of free expansion, 
in which case there is practically no change in temperature. In this 
discussion, however, it is assumed that work is expended in compress- 
ing the gas, and that the gas performs work in expanding. 

As the heat abstracted from a gas in a heat engine is the equiv- 
alent of the work performed, it should be possible theoretically to 
restore the temperature of the gas to its original state by reversing the 
operation of the heat engine, there being no loss of heat in the process. 
In practical work, a certain part of the work obtained from heat in 
an engine is dissipated at once in overcoming the frictional resistance 
of the moving parts of the machine, and appears as heat in the bear- 
ings, etc., so that the theoretical conditions of a complete reversible 
cycle cannot be carried out. If it were possible to convert heat into 
mechanical work by direct process without the intervention of heat 
engines or other mechanism, there would be much greater efficiency 
than at present; but so far no method of doing this has been found. 
Where a gas is allowed to expand freely without performing work, its 
energy is dissipated, and there is no way to restore it to its original 
condition without the expenditure of some external form of energy. 
It is possible, therefore, for the entire heat energy of the world to be 
dissipated, as the only way in which waste heat is reclaimed is in its 
indirect effect on growing vegetable matter which can be used as fuel. 

In the operation of a refrigerating machine, it is necessary to 
have a continuous conversion of heat into work. This presupposes 
dissipation of a certain amount of heat energy, as it is impossible to 
carry on continuous conversion without the loss of the unavailable 
heat that must be rejected by the machine. Thus the heat pump 
of a refrigerating establishment is a machine resigned to abstract a 
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certain amount of heat from the body to be cooled by cliaiiging (lie 
form of the surrounding medium used in the abstraction so that its 
temperature becomes lower than that of the body itself. It is th(‘r(‘- 
fore evident that, with the possible exception of the vacuum {)ro- 
cess, in which the evaporation of a portion of a body of water 
absorbs sufficient heat to freeze the remaining part of tlu^ water, 
it is impossible for a machine, however clesigned, to n'frigc'raU^ 
the body to be cooled without using some working mediuni. S(‘veriil 
Idnds of mediums are used, and will be discussed in d('tail later. 

In practically all cases, water is used for the cooling body to 
absorb the waste heat, the water being circulated over tlu' concUmst'rs 
and cooling coils of the machine, so as to take up the heal that has 
been concentrated in a comparatively small volume of the working 
medium by the action of the refrigerating machine. It is th(‘r('fore 
in order to see how the machine ctfccting this result is constructed ; 
but before doing this, it is well to sec in what way heat trausfi*rs arc 
made. 

Heat transfers may be made in three ways — by radlaliou, by 
convection, and by conduction. An illustration of the meaning of these 
terms is had in the case of an iron bar thrust into the fire until one end 
becomes hot. When the bar is withdrawn from the. tire, it l<>s(‘s heat 
in each of the three ways mentioned, part of (lie heat l)elng ra,dia,te(l 
into space, part of it being conducted along the length of the bar, 
and part being carried off by air currents which circulate around the 
bar, the heated air rising. At first the temperature of the iron 
will fall rapidly; but as it becomes cooler, the transfer of heat 
to the atmosphere and surrounding objects becomes less rapid. 
This brings lis to the law of Newton, which holds good for mod- 
erate temperatures such as those used in refrigerating work— 
namely: 

“The rate of cooling of a body ih proportional 'to the differtineo between 
the temperature of its aurfacio and thalfe of its surroundingH.” 

In the case of liquids, we have the similar law, also evolved by 
Newton, in the words: 

“The amount of heat lost in a given interval of time by v(iHflel filUvl 
with liquid is proportional to the mean difference of temperature between the 
liquid and its surroundings.” 
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Radiation. Taking again the illustration of the hot bar of iroit, 
if the hand is placed at a certain distance above the bar, a greater 
intensity of heat is felt than if it is placed at the same distance below 
the bar, this being due to the fact that in the first case the hand feels 
heat emitted from the bar both by radiation and convection, while in 
the second case with the hand underneath the bar, the heat or radia- 
tion alone is felt. Another illustration of radiant heat is the common 
experiment perfonnctl with the optical lens by means of which the 
rays are focused on a given point, when the heat becomes so intense 
as to burn the flesh or ignite a dry substance. Radiant heat rays> 
pass readily through glass, but are reflected by smooth polished 
surfaces; while, on the other hand, a rough surface covered with laxnp 
black will absorb the rays. The rays pass readily through air, but 
are absorbed to some extent by carbonic acid gas, and still more so 
by ammonia gas. 

A warm body exposed to the air will lose a certain amount of its 
heat by radiation; but when placed in a closed chamber the. walls 
of which are at the. same temperature as itself, will lose no heati 
This docs not mean, however, that radiation of heat from the body 
stops undei" such circumstances, but simply that as much heat Is 
radiated from the walls of the containing chamber to the body as is radi- 
ated from the body to the walls, so that the temperature of walls and 
body remains constant. This is known as Prevosfs theory of radiant 
heat exchanges; and in the case cited, the radiation of heat is equal 
from the body and from the walls. Where bodies are at different 
temperatures, the exchange of radiant heat goes oh in the same man- 
ner; but the amount radiated from the warmer body is greater than 
that from the cooler body, so that there is a tendency to equalize the 
temperatures of the two bodies. 

Where two bodies covered with lamp-black are enclosed in a. 
chamber the walls of which are at the same temperature as the bodies, 
the temperatures throughout will remain constant; but as the black 
surface of one body will absorb heat readily and this heat must be 
supplied from external sources it is evident that the other body must 
emit heat rapidly. In other words, the exchange process of radiant 
heat goes on much more rapidly between bodies covered with lamp- 
black — and, in general, between all dark bodies — than between 
bodies of lighter color and those that are polished. Thus good 
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absorbers of heat arc also good radiators; and surfaces d(\sIgn(Nl to 
absorb or radiate heat should })refcrably be of a <lark color, whili; 
those designed to prevent ra<liation shouhl be smooth and of as light 
color as practicable Thus a polished copper steam pipe radia(<‘S 
much less heat than a similar black pipe, and a plain cast-iron radiator 
is better than the same ra,diator covered with one of the briglit nadallic 
paints so frecpiently us(^d. For this reason, also, the walls and si<k‘s 
of a cold storage house sliould be whitewash(‘d or (‘onstrueted of 
white enamel bric'k to rtdloet radiant heat that otlnunvise would be 
absorbed by the walls ami conducted tlir0ti|^h the insulating material 
of the rooms to the cold stores from which it would have to he ab- 
sorbed by the expenditure of eonsideral)le work in r(‘frigeraling. 

Convection. It is by this process that heat is n'adily ditfused 
through licpiids and gases; for, when one portion of the li(piid is 
heated, its density is decreased and it is displaced by tlie heavi(T atid 
colder portions of the licpiid, which in turn are theins<dves <liHplace<l 
as the heating process continues, until finally tlu^ tenipcu'atun^ is 
practically uniform throughout, Tlic currents sot up in tin’s pr<K‘ess 
of heating are known as coirvcciion currents. 

The same thing takes place in the case of heat applied to a body 
of gas. Thus the air in a room, for example, I icing heate<l by a stove 
or other means, rises to the ceiling of the room itnd displac'cs th<^. 
colder air, whicdi, being heavier, falls to the floor to he heat(‘d in its 
turn. In this case we have convection air currents; and it is owing to 
currents of this character that great care must lie tak(tu in constrm*- 
ting insulating walls, where air spaces are used, ip such a maniKT 
that the spaces will be comparatively small, thus not allowing room 
enough for the setting up of such currents, which, if fornunl, would he 
a means of transferring heat to the cold stores instead of a(‘ting as 
an insulation. 

Neglect of this matter has frequently resulted in disappointmemt 
with insulation where decid. air spaces have been (lepend(‘d on to a 
considerable extent. The air in contact with the warm wall on the 
outside of the chamber becomes heated and rises to tlu^ top of the 
space, whence, as it is gradually cooled, it falls down along the eotn- 
paratively cold inner wall, imparting its heat to this wall (luring pas- 
sage. By the time the air has passed down this inner wall to the 
bottom of the space, it is comparatively cold, and then comes in eoti- 
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tact a second time with the outer wall. In this way a continuous 
current is set up, and acts as a conveyor of heat from the outer to 
the inner wall of the building. Having these facts in view, insulating 
men have agreed that the smaller the air space can be made, the 
dccidBT it is^ and in modern work, this is reduced to a nicety wIkuc 
there are no air spaces larger than the minute cells in the structures of 
cork, which is used for insulating purposes in tlie best work of the 
present time. 

Conduction. This term has reference to the manner in whicli 
heat is propagated through a substance, or from one .substance to 
another where the two substances are in contact. Taking again 
the case of the iron bar heated at one end, the molecules at the heated 
end may be considered as being in a state of violent agitation so that 
each possesses a definite amount of kinetic (active or moving) energy. 
In the cooler portion of the bar, the molecules will be agitateil to a 
less extent; but those molecules in contact with the similar molocule.s 
in the hotter portion of the bar are gradually affected by the impact 
of these latter molecules, by which means their rate of motion among 
themselves is gradually increased, they receiving in the contact a 
portion of the energy of the more violently agitated molecules. In this 
way the heat energy of the molecules in the cooler portion of the bar 
is considerably increased; and the heat gradually j>assc\s tlius from 
molecule to molecule toward the cooler end of the bar, uidil finally 
the temperature has been made uniform throughout the entire length 
of the bar by the process of conduction. 

PRODUCTION OF COLD 

Production of cold is in general effected by transfer of heat from 
one body or substance to another at lower temperature. Something 
has already been stated as to the manner in which heiit transfers 
take place and the effects produced by such transfers. It rc^mains to 
be seen, then, how the transfers are brought about in practice in such 
a way as to give the desired results. 

There are three ways in which heat tran.sfcrs may be mack* to 
produce cold, the first of these being by chemical action as exemplified 
in the so-called freezing mixtures. It has already l)een seen that 
when a solid changes to the liquid form, the heat becomes latent 
and the temperature correspondingly lowered, tlie change being 
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effected by separation of the molecules of the substance in melting. 
It is equally true that the latent heat is absorbed when the ehange 
of state to the liquid form is made otherwise than by melting, as in 
the case where a solid is dissolved in water. Heat, then, may be- 
come latent with change of state by the process of dissolving as well 
as by that of melting, the fall in temperature in either case being 
brought about by the expenditure or exchange to the latent form of 
the heat energy necessaiy to separate the molecules of the solid sub- 
stance so that it assumes the liquid form. 

To illustrate the lowering of temperature produced by solution, 
take a glass of water and place in it a thermometer. On dissolving 
sugar or salt in this water, the temperature will be seen to fall, the 
effect being much more marked if the disolving process is hastened 

TABLE V 


Snow 

It 


Composition op Fueezino Mixtures 


Red. op Temp. 
IN Deo. F. 


Amt. op 
Fall in 
Deo. F. 


4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7 

8 
2 
3 


From 


parts; Muriate of lime 5 parts 

“ Common salt 1 part 

“ Muriate of lime crys. 3 parts 

" Dil. sulphurio acid 2 parts 

“ Hydrocnloric acid 5 parts 

“ Dil. nitric acid 4 parts 
“ Chloride of calcium 5 parts 

" “ crystallized 3 parts 

“ Potassium 4 parts 


32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 


-40 

0 

-50 

-23 

-27 

-30 

-40 

-50 

-51 


72 

32 

82 

55 

59 

62 

72 

82 

83 


by stirring, so that the heat will not be absorbed from the surround- 
ing subjects before the reduction of tempeyature occurs. One part 
nitrate of ammonia mixed with one part of water at 50° F. gives a re- 
duction of 46 degrees, or to 4° F. Where two solids are mixed, one of 
them being at the freezing point, the cooling action is stillmore marked. 
Two parts of snow mixed with one part of common salt gives a reduc- 
tion of 50 degrees; while four parts of potash mixed with three parts 
of fine snow or crushed ice gives a drop from 32° to —51°, or a total 
of 83 degrees. Table V gives the reduction in temperature for a 
number of other mixtures, and is of considerable value to manufac- 
turers of ice cream, in enabling them to determine what materials 
may be used with greatest economy in freezing or packing cream. 
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It is in work of this kind that freezing mixtures liave tlieir chief value, 
the cooling produced being too slight in proportion to the amount of 
material used to be of any value in producing refrigeration on a large 

scale in commercial work. " 

A more practical and at the same time a rather expensive iiuIIukI 
of producing refrigeration for commercial purposes, is that in which 
a non-condensable gas is expanded adiabatically, or without the ad- 
dition or subtraction of heat The gas, after Ixiing compressed and 
cooled, is allowed to expand while doing work against a {uslon, with 
the result that its temperature is lowered. In this maclunt' the gas 
is never condensed to the liquid form, but merely com[)r(\sse(l to 
greater density than its natural condition. Air is used in all pratdit'al 
machines employing the principle of adiabatic expansion ; but in no 
case is the air reduced to liquid form, as liquid air has far too low a 
temperature to be of any practical use for refrigeration urwler normal 
conditions. It is this difference in handling the working medium that 
distinguishes the compressed-air machine from other compression 
machines in which the liquid is compressed and then condensed to 
the liquid form by cdoling. 

The third and most important method of refrigeration is that 
in which a volatile liquid is vaporized to absorb heat, as re|>n‘sente(l 
by the latent heat of the medium used. The heat of vaporization 
is absorbed from objects surrounding the working medium; and th(‘se 
objects are cooled to the temperature desired, the material used for 
the cold body in most refrigerating plants being a strong brine solu- 
tion. Thus the liquid expanding in the cooling coils absorbs heat 
from the brine in the tank surrounding these coils, ami the cold brine 
is used to freeze ice or is circulated through the cold storage rooms, 
the application of the cold produced by the expansion of the working 
medium varying according to the circumstances and re<piirtunentH 
of each case. 

In the special case of vaporization or laient-heat machines 
operating on what is known as the vaouum system, water is at once 
the working medium and the cold body, the cooling being done by 
evaporating part of a body of water under a vacuum so that the latent 
heat taken up in evaporation reduces the temperature until the por- 
tion of water remaining in the apparatus is frozen. Owing to the 
fact that the latent heat of water is large as compared with other 
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liquids used, the freezing is very rapid, so that the ice produced is 
usually opaque, there not being time for separation of the air from the 
water. It should be noted that this system depends for its operation 
on a vacuum being produced, as otherwise the boiling point of water 
is at 212°, which is altogether too high a temperature for refrigeration 
work. The chief difficulty, then, with the vacuum process, is the 
necessity of maintaining the vacuum, for. which complicated apparatus 
is required. 

In the vacuum process, external energy is expended to drive the 
vacuum pumps and other machinery connected therewith; and a 
moment’s consideration will show that in every system external 
energy is utilized at some point in the cycle, thus obeying the thermo- 
dynamic laws. It is seen at once that pressure and temperature tell 
the whole story in refrigerating work, the whole object of such work 
being the reduction of temperature, which reduction depends on the 
pressures and corresponding temperatures in the different parts of 
the system. As already pointed out, water cannot be used except in 
a vacuum on account of its high temperature of vaporization at 
ordinary pressures. Since it is not desirable to operate with a 
vacuum in all cases, other working mediums or refrigerants than 
water must be chosen, and thus it comes about that the temperature 
at which a substance will vaporize at a given pressure is of first 
importance. 

For any given substance in the form of vapor — that is, a fully 
expanded gas containing no moisture — there is a certain temperature 
above which it is impossible to liquefy the substance no matter how 
great the pressure. This is the critical temperature. The pressure 
that will cause liquefaction at the critical temperature is known as 
the critical pressure. These two critical points of temperature and 
pressure determine largely whether or not a given substance is suit- 
able as the working medium in refrigerating machines. Aside from 
its latent heat, which should preferably be high, the sul^stance should 
have such critical data as to make it possible to work it in the refriger- 
ating machine at ordinary pressures and temperatures, for otherwise 
the special apparatus required to manipulate it will be too expensive 
to bo practical. Table VI gives the critical pressure and temperature, 
with the corresponding density, for a number of substances. It is 
seen that ammonia^ carbon dioxide^ and sulphur dioxide are the only 
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three substances that have the critical points at anythin^^ lihc normal 
conditions of temperature and pressure. Hence the ehoit'c of a re- 
frigerant from among the many volatile liquids known to chemistry 
is narrowed down to these three substances. 

There. is considerable discussion and expression of opinion among 
engineers as to which of these three is best. Generally speaking, 
the choice of any substance from an engineering standpoint depends 
on the latent heat of the liquid per pound; the boiling [>oint at ordi- 
nary pressures; the number of cubic feet that must be compressed 

TABLE VI 
Critical Data 


Water HjO 

Alcohol - C,H«0 

Sulphur dioxide SO, 

Ammonia NHj 

Carbonic^acid (carbon dioxide) . . CO^i 

Oxygen 01 

Atmospheric air 

Nitrogen N 

Hydrogen Hi 

Air 


Nitrous oxide , 


z 2 fe 
S 

o tc K 3 

at 0. p « 

mi 

£Q 5 


+ 212 
+ 172 
14 

27 4| 

-no 

200 

-312 

-317 

-400 


o S 

O M *5 M 
£5 2 


+ 32 
-US 
-105 
-lOfJ G] 
-110 
-209 

-353* 


sp 

j o [5 


+ 657 
+ 423 
+ 313 
+ 20G 
-I- 38 
-180 
-220 
231 
382 
231 .0 
-f 9(5 




205 

(57 

HI 

115 

75 

52 

at) 

m 

21 

45 

75 


M 


0 037 
O.IM 


0 048 
0 035 


0 037 


to produce a certain refrigerating effect (or, in other words, tlu^ size 
of the compressor necessary); the pressure required to prodiua* li(iue- 
faction of the gas at certain temperatures; and the speeihe.* heat of I he 
liquid. Table VII gives the boiling point and latent heat of a number 
of substances at 14.7 pounds, and also gives the spccifu: heat of tlie 
liquids used in refrigerating work. 

Under atmospheric pressure, carbon dioxide boils at — 110® F., 
or far below the temperatures required ih ordinary refrigerating work. 
By reference to Table VI, it is seen that this refrigerant must be lic|ue- 
fied under about 900 pounds pressure, and in view of this it would 
seem advisable to -carry a higher pressure on the suction limj to the 
compressor than is carried with the machines using tlie other refriger- 
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ants, which are liquefied at lower condensing pressures. With a 
pressure of 342 pounds a square inch, carbon dioxide boils with a' 
temperature of 5° F., its latent heat under these conditions being 
121.5 B. T, U. This temperature is about as low as is usually re- 
quired in refrigerating work, and gives, therefore, an index of the 
suction pressure that may be carried. 

Passing by, then, those refrigerating agents that have been tried 
and found wanting, •such as the various forms of ether and its com- 
TABLE Vlt 

Bolling Point and Latent Heat of Substances 


ST:BaTAKCE 

Tkmpicua- 

TUUIO. OF 
XJolMNO 

Point 

Latent 

Heat 

B. T. U. 

Specific 
Heat op 
L iuuto 


248'^ F. 



Saturated brino 

220° F. 



Water 

212° F. 

970 

1.0000 

Alcohol ' 

173° F. 

Chloroform 

140° S'. 



Ether, sufphurous 1 

9rj° F. 

m 

‘ ;5299 

Ether, methyl 

-10° F.. 

Sulphur dioxide 

14° F. 

ids*.? 

.iioo 

Anhydrous ammonia'. . . . . 

-28 . 5° F. 

673 

1.0068 

Carbon dioxide 

-110° F. 

141 

.9550 



binations with sulphur dioxide; and also such agents as cryogene, 
acetylene, naphtha, and gasoline, it will be sufficient to give in some 
detail the properties of sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, and am- 
monia, which are in commoli use as refrigerants. Table VIII 
gives the qualities of these three refrigerants, and should be given 
careful study, as it shows up the good and bad points of each refrig- 
erant In the clearest manner. It will be seen in the column next to 
the last, that the size of the sulphur dioxide compressor is about 
twenty times that of the carbon dioxide machine, or three tirnes 
as large as the ammonia machine, which ’’itself is something like 
five times the size of the carbon dioxide machine. The size of 
machine, of course, determines to a large extent the amount of fric- 
tion losses. Other things being equal, the smaller the machine, the 
better. 

The great disadvantages of the carbon dioxide machine arc tlio 
high pressures required and the Comparatively high specific heat of 
the liquid, which- means that considerable of the cooling, effect pro-* 
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duced by evaporation will be absorbed in reducing the temperature 
of the liquid from that of the condenser to that in the expansion coils 
or cooler. This is shown up clearly in the last column of the table, 
where it is seen that the loss due to cooling the liquid — as shown in 
percentage for every degree difference of temperature between the 
condenser and cooler — is less for ammonia than for any other liquid, 
the loss being high with carbonic acid. The chief point in favor of 
sulphur dioxide or sulphuric acid is the low pressure of its vapor, 
but the large size of machine required for this refrigerant lias pre- 
vented its coming into general use. 

Table IX gives the comparative refrigerating values of the 
refrigerants most in use, and shows at a glance the standing of each 
on the principal scores of value. 


TABLE IX 

Comparative Values of Three Refrigerants. 



In case of the carbon dioxide machine, particular attention 
should be given to the temperature of the cooling water, as the critical 
temperature of this refrigerant is not much above the ordinary sum- 
mer temperature of „ river water from natural sources of supply. 
Where the initial temperature at the condensers is 70® or more, it is 
advisable to increase the supply of cooling water so as to maintain 
an average condenser temperature of 75° With temperatures greater 


2S 
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than this, 'the ‘efficiency of the carbon dioxide machiiio falls off as 
compared with the other two systems, but even with water at iK) 
degrees, the machine will develop about 70 pci* cent of its normal 
capacity. Theoretically the efficiency of the carlion dioxule nuu'hine 
is about 12 per cent less than that of the ammonia an<I sulphur 
dioxide machines, but practical compensating features emiblc tlie 
machine to make up for this. Stetfeld has found that the losses 
resulting from radiation in the clearance spaces of the r(‘frig(‘rator, 
the resistance of the gases on their way from the refrigerator to the 
compressor and in passing the suction valve, and f riel ion and valve 
leakage, all together, average 49 per cent of the losses in the ammonia 
and sulphur dioxide systems, and not more than 25 per voiii when 
carbon dioxide is used. 

With the carbon dioxide machine, for example, the piston l<‘ak“ 
age averages about 9 per cent, as against 25 per cent in th<‘ annuonia 
and sulphur dioxide machines. In carbon dio.xide machines, the 
great density of the gas permits making the valves, passages, an<l 
suction pipes large enough to materially reduce frif’tional losses, 
and yet not so large as is necessary in the other machines. In vitnv of 
these facts, engineers have generally concluded that the j)raclieal 
efficiency of the three refrigerants mainly employed is about (ajual 
wheneach is used to best advantage. This is shown in the last eolnmn 
of Table IX. The choice therefore depends on circumstances a.n<l 
the local conditions in any case. To determine the fitness of the 
refrigerant for any set of conditions, its natural characteristics must 
be taken into consideration. 

While ammonia and sulphur dioxide have a sharp penetrating 
odor, carbon dioxide is odorless; and if leaks arc to be clet<*cted 
readily, the charge must be made odoriferous by adding a small 
amount of alcohol impregnated with camphor. At high tempera- 
tures, ammonia dissociates into its constituent gases and loses its 
value as a refrigerant, while the gases formed have a detrimental 
effect on the working of the machine. It is not definitely settled as 
to the exact temperature at .which this dissociation takes place; but 
it IS certain that above 900° F ., ammonia gas is gru-dually <le€omposed , 
until at about 1 ,600°, complete dissociation takes place. It is believed 
that the action goes on to some extent at lower temperatures, but just 
under what conditions and to what extent are not definitely known. 
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Carbon dioxide does not decompose under any conditions, and is a 
fire extinguisher, while ammonia mixed with lubricating materials, 
etc., may support combustion in case of an explosion. Ammonia 
to some extent, and sulphur dioxide particularly, have a corrosive 
effect on metals, and the machines must be designed with this in view, 
a special close-grained steel cylinder being used in ammonia com- 
pressors of the best manufacture. Carbon dioxide is entirely neutral 
in its action on metals, and in the event of accidents resulting in large 
leaks, it has a marked advantage, as 8 per cent of the gas in the air 
can be inhaled with safety while less than 1 per cent of ammonia gas 
is dangerous to life. Large losses have frequently resulted by 
damage to goods in store where ammonia has escaped, but this can- 
not happen where carbon dioxide machines are employed, as the 
gas does no damage. 

Sulphur dioxide was used as a refrigerant in the early stages of 
modern machine development after the ether machine had its day. 
Owing to the high cost of ether, and other disadvantages connected 
with its use — principally its inflammability — investigators took up 
sulphur dioxide and studied its properties as a refrigerant. It was 
found to require a higher condensing pressure than ether, but did 
not need to be evaporated under a vacuum, so that the compressor 
Could be made smaller for a given capacity. On account of the 
higher condensing pressure, it was necessary to build the compressor 
stronger than had formerly been done, and more attention was given 
to the elimination of clearance spaces. Even though the machine 
for use with this refrigerant is smaller than that formerly used with 
ether as a refrigerant, it is still much larger than ammonia and carbon 
dioxide machines, as has been shown in the tables. Table X gives 
the properties of sulphur dioxide. 

Carbon ’dioxide^ although not used extensively until within a 
comparatively recent period, is coming into favor, for it is made as a 
by-product in certain industries and can be obtained cheaply. The 
gas is not readily absorbed by water or by lubricating material's; 
and, not being easily dissociated, the system Using it remains free of 
non-condensable gases and in efficient condition. Table XI gives 
the properties of this refrigerant. 

Ammonia, the most widely used of all refrigerants, .is* <5®«ap(^d 
of one part of nitrogen in combination wi>l^ ^ 

lISc Lib B'lore 
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TABLE X 

Properties of Saturated Sulphur Dioxide 


Tempera- 
ture OF 
Ebullition 
IN Deq. F. 

Absolute 
Pressure 
IN Lbs. 
PER Sq. In. 

Total Heat 
Reckonbo 
FROM 32® 
Fahr. 

Heat of 
Liquid 
Reckoned 
FROM 32® 
Faiiu. 

Latent 
Heat of 
Vapouiza- 
TXON 

Dennity 

OF Vapor, 
OH Wkioiit 
OF 1 

(JiHiio Ft. 

Deo. F. 

Lbs. 

B. T. U. 

B. T. U. 

B. T. TJ. 

hm. 

-40 

3.16 

155.22 

-17.76 

172.98 

.048 

-31 

4.23 

156.39 

-16.55 

172.94 

.062 

-22 

5.56 

157.55 

-15.05 

172.60 

.079 

-13 

7.23 

158.69 

' -13.26 1 

171.95 

.(K)9 

- 4 

9.27 

1 159.82 . 

-11 18 

1 171.00 

.124 

5 

11.76 

160.93 

-8.82 

169.75 ■ 

.154 

14 

14.75 

162.02 

- 6.17 

168 . 10 

.190 

23 

18.31 

163.10 

- 3.23 

166.33 

.232 

32 

22 53 

164.16 

0.00 

164,16 

.282 

41 

27. 48 

165.21 

3.52 

161.69 

.341 

50 

^3 26 

166.24 

7.. 32 

158.92 

.410 

59 

39.93 

.167.25 

11.41 

155.84 

.491 

68 

47.62 

168.25 

15 79 

152.46 

.584 

77 

56 39 

169 23 

20 45 

148.78 

.692 

86 

•66.37 

170.20 

25 41 

144.79 

.819 

95 

77.64 

171.15 

30.65 

140.50 

.965 

104 

90 32 

172.08 

36.18 

135.90 

1.131 


TABLE XI 

Properties of Saturated Carbon Dioxide 


Temper- 
ature of 
Ebullition 
in Deg. F. 

Absolute 
Pressure 
in Lbs. 
PER Sq, In. 

Total Heat 
FROM 32® F. 

Heat of 
Liquid 
FROM 32® F. 

Latent IIbjat 
ofVafouiza- 
TXON 

Dusnhitv of 
Vapor, on 

W KIORT OF 

1 (hr. Ft. 

-22 

210 

98 35 

-37 80 

136.15 

2 321 

-13 

249 

99.14 

-32 61 

131.65 

2 759 

- 4 

292 

99 88 

-20 91 

126.70 

3 265 

5 

342 

100 58 

-20 92 

12X.50 

3 853 

14 ■ 

396 

1 101 21 

-14 49 

115 70 

4 535 

23 

457 

lOJ 81 

- 7 56 

109.37 

5.331 . 

32 

525 

102 35 

0 00 

302.35 

6 265 

41 

599 

102.84 

8 32 

94 52 

7.374 

50 

680 

103 24 

17,60 

85 64 

8.708 

59 

768 

103 59 

28 22 

75 37 

K) . 356 

68 

• 864 

103 84 

40.86 

62.98 

12.480 

77 

968 

103.95 

67 00 

46.89 

15.475 

86 

1,080 

' 103 72 

— p — — 

84 44 

19.28 

21.519 


being the only proportion in which these two gases combine. A nhy- 
drmis ammcmia thus formed, when dissolved in water, gives the aqua 
ammonia of commerce, used in absorption machines. When heat 
IS applied to this aqua ammonia in the generator of the absorption 
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TABLE Xn 

Properties of Saturated Ammonia 

MACINTIllK 

*By pcriniHHion of lev. Trade. Journal CqmpaAy 


TKMraiu'rvuiw 

I’uKtmttitmN i.ii.i’KuSq. In. 

HA.Tmu'tK0 Vapor 

Liquid 

Totai-Lat. 

Hbat 

B. T. U. 
rEin Lu. 

SPKC, 
Hkat ok 

HATUllATIilD 

Vapou 

Deg. 

Fiihr. 

1 

Deg. Alwo. 

2 

Almoliite 

(iUllgO 

4 

VoUintn 

Cu. I-’t.. i)«r 
Pomid 

5 

Wi'ight 

Pounds 

l)orCu.l'’t. 

Weight 
Pdumls 
pflr Cu. Pt. 

0 

7 

8 

. 9 

- *10 

4*20 

9 20 

- 5 45 

28 000 

.0850 

45 74 

597 30 

0 .505 


420 

11.10 

8 00 

28 500 

.0425 

45 21 

694 00 

0 .507 


400 

i:i 82 

1 88 

19 880 

0.505 

44 7.S 

500 78 

0 510 


4.80 

10 00 

1 0 70 

17 100 

0582 

44 35 

587 89 

0 .511 

— 20 

440 

17.91 

8 21 

15 000 

.0007 

43 92 

584 81 

0 514 

--1H 

442 

18 92 

'1 22 

14 210 

0702 

43 76 

882 07 

0 516 

— Ki 

444 

19.97 

5 27 

18 .580 

.0739 

43 58 

581 30 

0 510 


440 

21 00 

0 80 

12 HOO 

0777 

43.41 

570 92 

0 517 

— 12 

448 

22 19 

7 49 

12 210 

0817 

43 24 

578 62 

0 518 

— ID 

400 

28 no 

8 00 

11 000 

0857 

43 07 

577 18 

0 520 

J) 

401 

2:1 90 

9 20 

11 8H0 

0878 

42 99 

570,40 

0 520 

-- 8 

402 

24 08 

9 HH 

11 no 

0900 

■42 91 

575 09 

0 521 

■ » 7 

4o:) 

20 21 

10 51 

10 850 

0922 

42 83 

.574 97 

0 521 

(i 

' 404 

25 80 

ll 1.5 

10 000 

0944 

42 75 . 

574 20 

0 522 

- f> 

405 

20 50 

11 80 

10 850 

0900 

42 07 

578 54 

0 522 


400 

27 10 

12 40 

10 110 

0989 

42 58 

572 81 

0 62.8 

- H 

407 

27 84 

18 14 

9 878 

1012 

42 .50 

572 09 

0 .524 

- 2 

408 

28 54 

18 84 

9 0.54 

. 1030 

42 42 

671 86 

0 524 

■ » 1 

409 

29 20 

14 50 

9 410 

1000 

42 :u 

570 02 

0 526 

D 

400 

29 99 

15 ‘29. 

9 2'28 

1084 

42 20 

509 89. 

0 520 

V 

401 

no 74 

10 01 

9 015 

1109 

42 18 

509,15 

0 520 


402 

ni 50 

10 80 

8 812 

11. 'M 

42 10 

508 '40 

0 527 

3 

408 

:12 27 

17 57 

8 014 

;ioo 

42 02 

507 00 

0 628 


404 

nn 00 

18 no 

H 421. 

1187 

41 96 

500 91 

0 528 

f) 

405 

nn 80 

19 10 

8 ‘288 

1214 

41 87 

500 15 

0 529 

D 

400 

84 07 

19 97 

' 8 051 

1241 

41 70 

5(i5 40 

0 530 

7 

407 

no 49 

20 79 

7 874 

I ‘209 

41 71 

604 04 

0 5.80 


408 

no nn 

21 08 

7 702 

1297 

41 04 

503 88 

0 531 

9 

409 

n? 18 

22 48 

7 585 

1320 

41 50 

503 11 

0 5.82 

10 

470 

08 05 

28 85 

7 872 

1350 

41 48 

502 35 

0 532 

12 

472 

89 88 

25 18 

7 058 

:i4io 

41 34 

500 80 

0 634 

11 

471 

41 08 

20 98 

0 759 

1479 

41 18 

550 24 

0 585 

10 

470 

48 00 

28 90 

0 470 

,1543 

41 03 

557 07 

0 537 

18 

478 

45 00 

no 90 

0 208 

1010 

40 88 

550 08 

0 538 

•20 

480 

47 08 

82 98 

5 958 

,1099 

40 73 

554 40 

0 540 

22 

482 

49 88 

85 18 

5 700 

.1751 

40 59 

552 87 

0 541 

2'1 

484 

52 05 

87 .85 

5 475 

.1.826 

40 44 

551 20 

0 543 

20 

480 

54 85 

89 on 

5 255 

1902 

40 30 

549 (U) 

0 544 

20 

490 

59 19 

44 4.9 

4 847 

2003 

40 01 

640 28 

0 547 

no 

490 

05 70 

51 00 

4 885 

2281 . 

39 00 

542 93 

0 552 

40 

500 

72 77 

58 07 

8 970 

2515 

39 31 

5.87 09 

0 55<1 

40 

500 

80 . 45 

05 75 

8 012 

.2708 

38 98 

63.8 20 

0 501 

00 

510 

88 70 

74 00 

a 287 

.3012 

38 04 

528 7.8 

0 505 

00 

510 

97 04 

82 94 

2 090 

3338 

38 31 

624 10 

0 570 

00 

5'20 

107 20 

92 50 

2 784 

.'1058 

37 99 . 

519 87 

0 575 

00 

5‘25 

117 59 

102 89 

2 490 

.4002 

37 07 

514 50 

0 580 

70 

O.'IO 

128.72 

IM 02 

2 28S 

.4372 

37 30 

.509 08 

0 '580 

70 

580 

140 57 j 

125 87 

2 097 

.4708 

37 08 

504 59 

0 592 

78 

OOH 

148 04 

188 34 

1 992 

, 6020 

30 80 

501 51 

0 596 

80 

540 

158 19 

188 49 

1 920 

,5193 

30 74 

409. 45 

0 598 

82 

54'2 

158 49 

148 79 

1 802 1 

5370 

30 02 

497 no 

0 000 

84 

044 

108 on 

149 28 

] KOI 

.5551 

30 50 

495 20 

0 002 

80 

540 

109 50 

154 80 

1 743 

5737 

30 89 

493 15 

0 005 

88 

548 

175 22 

100 52 

1 OHO 

5928 

30 27 

491 01 

0 007 

90 

500 

181 08 

100 8H 

1 .033 

rtl‘i3 

30 16 

488 HO 

0 010 

1)2 

652 

187 09 

172 39 

1 581 

03-23 

30 04 

480 09 

0 012 

94 

654 

193 20 

178 50 

I 532 

0529 

35 92 

484 51 

0 016 

90 

550 

199 59 

184 89 

1 484 

0741 

35 81 

482 81 

0 017 

98 

558 

200 09 

191 89 

I 437 

0959 

35, 70 

480 87 

0 020 

100 

500 

212 75 

198 05 

1 392 

,7183 

35 58 

477 86 

0 028 

105 

505 

229 50 

214 80 

1 297 

7700 

86 28 

472 81 

0 080 

110 

570 

240 00 

281 3 

1 205 

830 

31 98 

400 02 

0 088 

115 

076 

204 40 

249 7 

1 118 

805 

34 74 

400 90 

0 042 

120 

580 

285 10 

270 4 

1 033 

908 

■ 

34 43 

453 80 

0 050 
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machine, the gas is distilled off, because it evaporates at a lowr^r t(‘m- 
perature than the water; and, when freed from all inoistur<‘ in the. an- 
alyzer and rectifier, the gas is again in the anhydrous form. 'This anhy- 
drous gas, when liquefied by cooling under pressure and allo\v<‘d to 
evaporate at atmospheric pressure, has a teinpeniture of 2<S.5‘\ 
When subjected to a temperature of - 94° F., the licjuid anhydrous 
ammonia freezes solid. Table XII gives some of the prop<‘rti(‘s of 
ammonia. 

Aqua am/monia, or ammonia liquor, is the ordinary ammonia 
known to commerce, as distinguished from anhydrous ammonia 
either in the form of gas or as liquid. It is nothing more than a 
solution of the anhydrous gas in water. At 32° F. and atmosph(‘rif‘ 
pressure, water absorbs 1,140 times its volume of ammonia gas, and 
the amount of the gas that can be absorbed under other (‘otulitions 
is governed by the temperature of the water and the pressure of th'j 
gas, as shown in Table XIXI. 


TABLE Xni 

Solubility of Ammonia in Water 

Sims 


Absolxtti 

Fressbki 

32® r. 

68" F. 

104 ® F. 

21 r F. 

ikLbs.pe 
1 Sq. In. 

R 

Lbs. 

VoLS. 

Lbs. 

VOLS. 

Lbs. 

VOLM. 

Ohamh 


14' 67 

0 899 

1 180 

0.518 

683 

0 .338 

443 

0 074 

970 

15 44 

0 937 

1 231 

0.635 

,703 

0.349 

458 

0.078 

.102 

16.41 

0 9S0 

1 287 

0.556 

.730 

0.303 

470 

0.0H3 

. 109 

17.37 

1 029 

1.351 

0 574 

.754 

0.378 

.490 

0.088 

.1 15 

18.34 

1 077 

1.414 

0.594 

.781 

0.391 

.513 

0.092 

120 

19.30 

1 126 

1 478 < 

0.613 

-.805 

0.4G4 

.531 

0 .090 

1 20 

20.27 

1 177 

1 546 

0 632 

.830 

0.414 

.543 

0.101 

• 132 

21.23 

1.236 

1 615 

0 651 

.855 

0 '425 

.558 

0 . 100 

. L39 

22.19 

1 283 

1.685 

.0.669 

.sfs 

0.434 

.570 

0 110 

HO 

22.16 

1.336 

1 754 

0 685 

.894 

0 445 

.584 

0,11 5 

151 

24 13 

1 388 

1823 

0 704 

.924 

0 .454 

.590 

0.120 

157 

25.09 

1 442 

1 894 

0 722 

.948 

0.463 

009 

0,125 

104 

26.06 

1 496 

1 965 

0.741 

973 

0.472 

I Oil) 

0.130 

170 

27.02 

1.549 

2 034 

O'. 761 

.999 

0 479 

.029 

0 m 

177 

27.99 

28.95 

1.603 

1.656 

2.105 

2 175 

0 780 
0.801 

1.023 

1052 

0.486 

0.493 

.038 

.047 

30.88 

1.758 

2.309 

0.842 

1 106 

0 611 

.071 



32.81 

1.861 

2.444 

0.881 

1 157 

0.630 

090 


' ■ * 

34 .74 

1.966 

2.582 

0.919 

1 207 

0.647 

718 



36.67 

2.020 

2.718 

0.955 

1.254 

0.505 

742 


• 1 » , 

38.60 



0.992 

r.302 

0.579 

704 


' ' * 

40 .53 


...... 1 



0.694 

.780 
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As gas is absorbed in the water, its density changes, the solution 
being lighter than water or of less specific gravity, and it is this fact 
that affords means of measuring the density of aqua ammonia. Such 
measurements are made by an instrument called a hydrometer j which 
consists of a mercury tube having a bulb near the middle and a 
second bulb at the lower end, the first bulb serving to give the instru- 
ment buoyancy, while the one at the bottom, which is partially filled 
with mercury, gives balance and holds the tube vertical. Fig. 1 
shows the instrument in use in a vessel of liquid the density of which 
it is desired to ascertain. 

As seen in the illustration, the upper part 
of the tube is graduated, the ordinary method 
of graduating being that devised by Baum^, 
in which the point on the tube at the surface of 
a liquid composed of 10 parts salt and 90 parts 
water is marked “0,’^ and the point to which 
the tube sinks when put in pure distilled water 
is marked ‘TO" degrees. The space between 
the two fixed points thus determined is di- 
vided into ten parts, and the graduations are 
continued to the top of the tube or stem. In 
another method of graduating, the reading for 
distilled water is marked “0" instead of “10" 
degrees, but this instrument is not used e.x- 
tensively. To avoid calculation in using the 
hydrometer, it is convenient to use the data 
given in Table XIV, which shows the number 
of parts of ammonia gas in 100 parts of the 
solution, and the specific gravity of the liquid, as well as the hydrom- 
eter reading corresponding thereto. 

Tests of Refrigerants. Sulphuric acid or sulphur dioxide is 
not used to any extent at the present time; but where used, the only 
tests to be made are for chemical purity, and these are best made by 
a chemist. Carbon dioxide is ordinarily contaminated by air, car- 
bon bisulphide, hydrocarbons, water, and oil or grease, all of which 
should be eliminated as far as possible. The chief trouble caused 
by water is due to its tendency to freeze and clog the system with 
icicles that interfere with the circulation of the gas. Its presence 
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may be detected by a test made with a piece of filter paper which 1st 
prepared by soaking in a solution of copper sulphate and drying 
thoroughly, when it has a slightly greenish color. The test is per- 
formed by holding the paper in a blast of the carbon dioxide allowed 
to escape from a drum by opening a valve, this being done before the 
refrigerant is charged into the system. If the color of the paper 
changes to blue, it is evidence of too much moisture in the gas ; and 
to get rid of the water, the drum is turned upside down, when the 
water will settle to the bottom of the drum, underneath the carbori 
dioxide, and may be drained off by opening the valve. 

TABLE XIV 


Strength of Aqua Ammonia 


Pehcemtaor op 
Ammonia nv ■ 
Wkioiit 

Specific OnAViTv 

Deoueei 

Water 10 ® 

3 BaUME 

Water 0 .® 

0 

1.000 

10.0 

0 

1 

.993 

11.0 

1.0 

2 

.986 

/ 12.0 

2.0 

4 

.979 

13.0 

3.0 

6 

.972 

14.0 

4.0 

S 

.906 

15.0 

5.0 

10 

.960 

16.0 

6.0 

12 - 

.953 

17.1 

7.0 

14 

945 

18.3 

8.2 

16 

.938 

19.5 

9.2 

18 

931 

20.7 

10.3 

20 

. 9^5 

21.7 

11.2 

22 

.919 

22.8 

12.3 

24 

913 

23.9 

13.2 

26 

907 

24 8 

14.3 

28 

902 

25 7 

15.2 

30 

897 

26.6 

16.2 

32 

892 

27.5 

17.3 

34 

.888 

28.4 

18.2 

36 

.884 

29 3 

19 1 

38 

.880 

30 2 

20.0 


Where water is present in the piping and connections of a machine 
using carbon dioxide^ it will gradually work into the suction line at 
the compressor; and when the machine is shut down, the water may 
be drawn off, care being taken to disconnect the expansion coils and 
the suction line before opening the drain-cock on the line at the com- 
pressor. As a rule, there is not enough oil in carbon dioxide to cause 
trouble, but care should be taken not to allow the lubricating material 
to foul the pipes and connections. 
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Non-condensable gases give the most trouble, and should never I 

be allowed in the system in excess of 3 per cent. A test for such gases | 

is performed by drawing a given quantity of the refrigerant into a | 

clean glass tube, and absorbing the carbon dioxide gas with caustic 
potash shaken up. in the tube while the end is closed with the irnger. 

As absorption goes, on, more alkali is added by dipping the mouth of 
the tube into the potash solution, and when absorption ceases, the 
permanent gases remaining may be compared with the quantity of j 

the refrigerant drawn off. If air and other gases are shown in excess 1 

of 3 per cent by this test, the drum containing carbon dioxide should 
be set upright and the gas vented off until a second sample taken 
meets the test. ; , 

Ammonia Test, In discussing aqua ammonia, the method of i 

testing its density by the hydrometer has been explained in detail. ; 

So long as such ammonia is of the desired density and is composed 
of pure anhydrous ammonia absorbed in reasonably pure water, there 
is nothing further to be desired. It is important, however, that the ‘ ; 

anhydrous gas used in making the solution of aqua ammonia be pure; ; ' 

and still more important that there be no doubt about the purity of i 

such anhydrous ammonia when it is to be used in compression 
machines. As in the case of carbon dioxide, only a small per- jf 

centage of non-condensable or so-called ^permanent gases should be ' 

tolerated. i 

Some of the impurities found in ammonia damage the rubber ; | 

gaskets and packing used in the plant, and oil in the .system coats the ; • 

inside surfaces of the pipes, etc., so as to interfere with efficient trans- : • 

fer of heat. This oil is removed by blowing out the coils with steam s 

and air after the ammonia charge has been removed . rkicli part of j I 

the plant may be taken in its turn, the charge being j)Umpcd over [ | 

into another part of the system ad micrim by means of the by-passes ! I 

with which all modern plants are provided. The purity of anhyilrous j ^ 

ammonia is entirely a matter of keeping the system clean in this way, 1 1 

purging off the gases at the condenser, and distilling the ammonia ' i; 

at periodical intervals. At overhauling time, the charge of a plant ; 'i 

should be withdrawn and distilled, or sent to the ammonia factory ’ I 

to be re-worked in case the plant has no distilling facilities. All large 
plants should be provided with such apparatus. In al)sorption ; 

plants, where impurities are present, the ammonia generator may be 

: / 

I h 
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used to distill the charge until practically all the anhydrous anunouia 
is removed from the liquor. This weak aqua ammonia is tluuj dis- 
carded, and the solution made up by adding clean water to tlu^ systmii. 
A practical engineer judges the purity of his charge hy the manner 
in which it acts, and has no time to perform tests wliicli arc entirely 
up to the chemist and his laboratory. 

SYSTEMS OF REFRIGERATION 

There are two kinds of refrigerating machines iti commoii use 
— namely, first, those machines producing refrigeration hy means' 
of the adiabatic expansion of a non-condcnsablc gas performing work, 
as the cold-air machine; and second, all those macdiines of various 
types which operate by the vaporij^ation of a volatile litjuid ■ in 
other words, latent-heat machines. There arc threat main types of 
these latter machines, known respectively as the vacuum, tlu^ ahsorp- 
lion, and the compression processes or systems. In sonu^ the 

compression and absorption systems are used in combination in tlie 
same plant; and in other cases absorption machines using a dual 
.or. combination liquid refrigerant arc employed. 

THE COLD-AIR MACHINE 

This type of refrigerating machine, of which there arc a n\ntd>cr 
of constructions built principally in England and continental -Europe, 
was used extensively in the early applications of mechanicuil refrig(‘ra- 
tion on shipboard; but the machine is inherently of low efricitmey, 
owing to the fact that the heat capacity of air is only about 0.2377 
B. T. U. per pound, or 0.034 B. T. U. per cubic foot for ea<‘h dt'gix'c 
F. of temperature. On account of this fact, the lower limit of tem- 
perature nlust be made very low, and this calls for a comparativ(dy 
large amount of work. Also, large quantities of air nmst Im 
handled so that the air machines arc of great size for the refriger- 
ating duty produced, as compared ,with machines using volatile 
liquids. This of course means large frictional losses, heavy wear 
and tear, and increased maintenance cost; so that, witli heavy 
first cost and maintenance cost standing against the compressed- 
air machine, it is not surprising that this type of apj)aratus has 
been in little favor since latent-heat machines have been per- 
fected. 
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Aside from this, there is tlie difficulty with moisture in the air, 
which freezes and clogs up the system. As all air contains a certain 
amount of moisture, which is precipitated to a greater or less extent 
as the temperature is reduced in the refrigerating machine, the diffi- 
culty with clogged passages is unavoidable except where special 
apparatus for drying the air is added to the system. This of course 
means additional complications and increased cost, so that, all things 
considered, the compressed-air machine has been in little favor in 
the United States, wliere the design and construction of latent-heat 
machines have been so highly perfected. Even in the Old Country, 
where air machines were formerly in high favor, they are being 
gratlually replaced by the machines using volatile liquids. 



Arrangement of Air System. Fig. 2 shows the general ari’ange- 
ment of the compressed-air machine, the equipment consisting of a 
single-acting compression cylinder A ; an expansion cylinder B, which 
is also single-acting; and a condenser F, through which water cir- 
culates and cools the compressed air, without, however, condensing 
it. At D is shown a cold-storage room or refrigerator kept cool by 
the machine. In cylinder A the piston is provided with suction valves 
a and b, which open inward, and a discharge valve c, opening out- 
ward, as shown. Around the cylinder is the water jacket J, which 
removes part of the heat generated by compressing the gas. The 
diameter of cylinder B is a little less than that of cylinder A, and its 
piston is solid. In the cylinder-head, two valves are provided, 
designated in the figure by d and e, and operated l)y the eccentrics 
C and C\ one of these being a suction and the other a discharge valve. 
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Connections are made from the receiver E to the condenser and to ? 

the inlet valve d of the expansion cylinder. 

In operation, air at atmospheric pressure is taken into the cylin- 
der A through the valves a and i,,and on being compressed is dis- 
charged through the valve c to the condenser F, whpre it is cooled. 

At the same time,, the valve d in the expansion cylinder is kept open 
by the eccentric C, so that air passes from the receiver E into the 
cylinder until it is filled, when the valve closes. The eccentrics are 
so arranged that the valve d closes at the beginning of the compression 
stroke of the cylinder A , so that the air in cylinder B, by its expansion, 
does work and helps the steam cylinder (not shown in the figure) to 
drive the compressor cylinder. Cold air from the expansion cylinder 
cools the refrigerator D. In early applications of the compressed-air i 

machine, the cooled air coming from the expansion cylinder was dis- ^ 

charged directly into the refrigerator; biit it was found that the mois- i 

ture in the air, as well as the oil from the machine, by which the air | 

was contaminated, affected the goods in storage so as to make them f 

unpalatable. Owing to this fact, the modern air machines are ar- i 

ranged to return the air to the machine after passing it through the I 

cooling coils in the refrigerators or cold stores so that the air is used } 

in a continuous cycle. ! 

Commercial Form of Air Machine. Figs. 3 and 4 give general 
views of the Allen dense-air ice machine made by H. B. Roelker of • 

New York City. There are three main cylinders ;having slide valves | 

not unlike those used on steam engines, A representing a steam * 

cylinder arranged to drive the cylinder B in which air at 14.7 
pounds pressure is compressed to 150 pounds. The steam cylin- ^ 

der is operated by a single P-valve and controlled by a throttling 
governor suitable for use on shipboard, where these machines | 

are chiefly employed, they being in fact the standard for the j' 

vessels, of the United States Navy. Power from the steam cyl- 
inder is transmitted by connecting rod and disc crank, through 
the shaft H, to a center crank .arranged to drive the compressor j 

cylinder B. On the opposite end of the crank-shaft is a third { 

crank disp to which the connecting rod of the expansion cylinder 
is attached. In this cylinder the compressed air, after passing 
through the cooling coil C, is expanded until its temperature 
is 40 to 65 degrees F. below zero. F is a plunger piston pump for | 
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circulating cooling water around the coils of the tank 0, and G is a 
priming air-pump. 

In the location of the cylinder cranks j the crank driving the air- 



compressor leads the steam cylinder by about 80 degrees, this being 
according to the best modern practice. The object of the lead is to 
apply the greatest pressure attainable to the piston of the air-corn- 


Fig. 3. Allen Dense- Air Ice Machine. 
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Fig. 4. Diagram of Construction and Connections of tho Alloa Don ir. Air MuoUmn 
CowUsy of H. B. Roclkcr, New York City 
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pressor at the time it is completing its stroke, when the angle of the 
crank-pin nears the position exerting the greatest effort on the crank 
and previous to the time of cut-off on the steam cylinders. By this 
method a much lighter fly-wheel than otherwise can be used, since 
the power developed by the engine is applied directly through the 
shaft, and not transmitted to the fly-wheel to be given off when the 
compressor cylinder IS taking the maximum amount.of power and the 
steam cylinder is approaching the end of its stroke. 

Compressor Cylinder- Suction is through an opening in the 
bottom of the valve chest, located in the same way as the exhaust on 
a slide-valve engine, while discharge is through the face of the valve 
chest by a passage similar to that used for steam supply in such an 
engine. All valves are of the slide-valve type. The advantages 
of this type over the poppet 
valves used on ammonia and 
other compressors are — com- 
paratively noiseless action, no 
hammering of seats or face of 
valves in closing, and absence 
of unbalanced pressure on the 
valve to be overcome by the 
engine. 

An illustration of unbal- 
anced pressure is had in a 
study of Fig. 5. In this dia- 
gram it is assumed that the 
design cabs for a G-inch com- 
pressor cylinder w’ith a valve 
seat of J-inch. face, giving a 
bearing surface on top of the 
valve 6J inches in diameter. 

The area of the cylinder is 
28.274 square inches, while the area of the top of the valve, in- 
cluding the scat, is 33.183 square inches. With a working pressure 
of 150 pounds, the total pressure to open the valve is 150 X 33.1S3, or 
4,977.45 pbunds. The power exerted on the under side of the valve 
when the pressures are equal, is 28.274 X 150, or 4,241.1 pounds; 
so that in order to open the valve, there must be 4,977-45 — 4,241.1 
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- 636.35 pounds additional pressure applied. This 
pK)unds a square inch in excess, or a total pressiuc ol 1 p<>un< s 
a square inch on the piston. This pressure is ovc'vcoine by [)K»< jug 
springs or compressing chambers on top of the valve, th(^ lai(ei b< ing 
preferred. The loss due to this unbalanced pressure may 1><‘ as miu h 
as‘'20 per cent of all the energy required to compress the gas, beshles 
the wear and tear on the valves. 

The valves of the Allen machine arc operafed by two rocktu* 
shafts which are controlled by eccentrics in the maiuua* already 
mentioned. The rocker nearest the crankshaft op(‘ra((‘s the valve 
admitting steam to the cylinder A, and also the rider valve' on e‘a<’h 
of the air cylinders. The other rocker shaft operates tlu' main valv<*s 
of the air cylinders; and an arm extending horizontally from tlu‘ ero.iS" 
head of the compressor cylinder operates the charging air-pumj> and 
the water-circulating pump. The action in theexpansum eyHnd<*r D 
is the same as in a steam cylinder having slide-valvs's. With an 
initial pressure of 260 pounds and final pressure of 60 })onnd.s, tins 
tempertaure of the cold air wall be from 70 to 90 degrees below zero, 
depending on the condition of the machine. Should th(^ pnsssun' in 
the expanding cylindeLT become greater than that in the. discharge* cham- 
ber due to the distortion of rods or slipping of cccc'utricH, tlur valves 
will spring back from their seats and relieve the pressure*. Oil and 
water traps and blow^-off cocks are arranged in ditlV'n'ut parts of th<* 
system as shown in Fig. 4. The cold air is utiliz(‘d first in an 
icebox, filled wdth calcium brine, and then in a refrig(‘rator, the air 
passing finally through a coil in a water-cooler before^ it Vi'turns to (lie 
suction of the compressor cylinder. 

Operation of the Allen machine, according to tla^ riili's u.sc'd in 
the United States Navy, should be as follows : 

On starting' the machine, have the blow-valvcs of the f'XjninHiou eylladf'r 
and the pet-cocks of the various'traps open until no more, groiiHo or wnt^'f din • 
charges. The two l§-or 2-inch valves of the main pipes muHt. lx* open, nnd (hn 
l-inch by-pass pipe closed; also the i-inch hot-air valvoK from (.In'! eompn-HHur 
to the expander cylinder must be closed. 

Be sure that the circulating water is in motion. The full pu'HHiiro m 60 
to 65 lbs. low pressure, and 210 to 225 lbs. high pressure. 

During the running, open the pet-cocks of the wator-t.rnp in ortl(‘r to tula* 
the water out of the air from the primer pump frequently (*nough no t lutt it will 
never be more than half-filled. If the \vater should bo all()W<*d to thn 

main pipes, it is liable to freeze and clog at the valves. By keeping aJil 
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stuffing-boxes well lubricated by the lubricator cups, the pressures arc easily 
maintained with but little, screwing-up of the packing. If the low-air pressure 
is hot maintained, the fault is almost always due to leaks at the stuffing-boxes. 
Under all circumstances it is due to some leak into the atmosphere, as the primer 
pump valves have never yet been found to be at fault. 

The packing of valve-stems and piston-rods consists of a few inner rings 
of Katzenstein’s soft metal packing, then a hollow greasing ring, then soft 
fibrous packing (Garlock packing). 

The sight-feed lubricators of the compressor and expander should use 
only a light, pure, mineral machine oil from which the paraffine has“bcen re- 
moved by freezing — usually three drops per minute in the compressor, and one 
or two in the expander. 

The pistons of the compressor and expander cylinders arc packed with 
cup leathers, which commonly last about one or two months of steady work. 
When these leathers give out, the high pressure decreases in relation to the low 
pressure, and the apparatus shows a loss of cold. A leak at any other point 
of high pressure into low pressure will have the same effect. These packing 
leathers are made of thick kip leather, or of white oak-tanned leather of some- 
what loss than |-inch thickness. They arc cut ’-.inch larger in diameter than 
the cylinders'. The leathers must be kojit soaked with castor oil and must be 
well soaked in that before using; and a tin box containing spare leathers and 
castor oil .must be kept on hand. 

Once, or sometimes twice a day^ it is necessary to clean the macl]ino by 
heating it up and blowing out all the oil and ice deposits. This is done as follows: 
The 1-inch valve of the by-pass is opened. Then the two 1}- or 2-inch valves 
in the main pipes are closed; then the two A-inch valves in the hot-air pipe 
from the compressor chest to the expander are opened, and the IJ-inch valve 
of the expander inlet is partially closed; then the live steam is let slowly into the 
jacket of the oil-trap, keeping the outlet from the steam jacket open enough 
to drain the condensed steam. 

Run in this manner for about one-half hour; during this time, frequently 
blow out the bottom valve of the oil trap, also the blow-otT from the. expander, 
until everything appears clean. Then shut off the steam, and drain connections 
of the jacket of the trap and the hot-air*pigc from the compressor to the ex- 
pander. Then open the two' l^-inch valves in main pipes'. Then close the 
1-inch by-pass pipe and all pet-cocks, and run as usual. 

Whenever opportunity offers to blow out the manifolds of the meat-room 
and the ice-making box (that is, whenever they are thawed), this should be 
done. If it is suspected that a considerable quantity otpil and water has got 
into the pipe system and is clogging the areas and coating the surfaces, the 
pipes can be cleaned by running hot air through them as is done during the 
daily cleaning of the machine. The oil and water are then drawn off at the 
bottom of the ice-making box and the manifolds of the refrigerating coils. 

The clearance of the two air pistons and of the primer plunger is only 
i-inch; therefore not much change of piston-rods and connecting rods is per- 
missible, and when the piston nuts arc unjscrewed to change the piston leathers, 
the rod should be watched that it does not unscrew from the cross-head. When- 
ever it is noticed that the brine freezes, more chloride of calcium should be 
•added, and should be well .stirred into the brine. 
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VACUUM PROCESS 

In machines working on the vacuum system, the essential feature, 
as the name implies, is production of a vacuum in the vessel contain- 
ing the liquid to be cooled. Probably the first machine constructed 
on this principle was that invented by Dr. Cullen in 1755. His 
apparatus has served as a pattern for all later types. In some as- 
pects, the vacuum machine, as to its principle of operation, resembles 
the latent-heat machines using volatile liquids, in all of which evapora- 
tion is had under comparatively low pressures, the difTerence being 
that, in the case of the vacuum process, the pressure is very much 
lower than with the other latent-heat machines. Thus, with an 
ammonia compression machine, the back-pressure in the suction 
cdils'may be from 15 to 25 pounds, or possibly more in some cases; 
whereas, with the vacuum process, it is necessary to have the vacuum 
as good as possible with the best pumps made, there being only 
about 0.1 pound pressure per square inch, this being necessary 
where water is to be frozen by evaporation of water, as its tem- 
perature of • evaporation is too high to get good freezing for pres- 
sures any higher than this. 

In ordinary practice, the discharge of the vacuum pump is con- 
nected to a condenser in which the pressure is about 1.5 pounds. 
About one-fifth the water put into the vacuum chamber is evaporated, 
so that for each five tons of water used there is a net return of about 
four tons of ice. Under the best conditions less water will be evapo- 
rated with a better return. About 340 gallons of condensing water 
is required per tort of refrigera|ipn, assumirtg a temperature range of 
30 degrees. The vapor cylinder must be about 150 times as large 
as the cylinder of an ammonia latent-heat machine of equal capacity. 
This enormous size of cylinder places the vacuum machine out of 
competition with other apparatus on the market; and to get around 
this difficulty inventors have developed various modifications of the 
machine, using various substances to absorb the vapor chemically, 
the most practical apparatus ojf this kind being that employing sul- 
phuric acid as an absorbent. ' 

Fig. 6 is a diagram showing the arrangement of parts in the sul- 
phuric acid vacuum machine, the air-pump P being employed to 
produce a vacuum in the chamber A, so that the water in this cham- 
ber begins to evaporate. Vessel B contains sulphuric acid, which 
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IS allowed to fall into vessel C in the form of spray. Since the acid 
has a great affinity for water, it will absorb the vapor in the chamber 
A, and, after being thus diluted, will flow to the vessel D. An in- 
jector F is arranged to supply fresh water to the vessel A, and at the 
same time to draw the brine from the coils Ey brine being used in A 
as it is not de- 
sired to do the 
freezing direct 
in this vess(.'l. 

Brine from the 
vessel A is cir- 
culated through 
the coil E in the 
refrigerator, in 
a closed cycle. 

A pump (not 

, • I *1 Diagram of Sulphuric* Acid Vacuum Maebiuo. 

shown in the il- 
lustration) is used to return the acid from the rcconeentrator to 
vessel B to be used over again. The chief ol)jcction to this type 
of machine is the fact that the pipes must be made of lead or lined 
with lead in order to prevent corrosion. 

Aside from the size of the apparatus -and the difficulty in using 
the acid, the vacuum system involves considerable complication in 
the pumping apparatus, as it is difficult to keep the packing glands 
and joints of the vacuum pumps tight for the low pressure required. 
Ice produced by this system is not of good quality, it being porous or 
opaque unless frozen in specially prepared moulds previously chilled, 
which process is too expensive for commercial use. Owing to the 
necessity for circulating the acid and cot)ling water, about 10 or 12 
tons of liquid must be handled for each ton of ice produced; and in 
doing this about 180 pounds of coal are burned, this being the fuel 
necessary to supply steam to the pumps and heat the coils of the acid 
evaporator used in reconcentrating. 

Vacuum Pump. Many pumps have been developed for use* in 
the vacuum process of refrigeration; but one typical of others is that 
of Lange, which is illustrated in Fig. 7. In this pump three pistons 
are employed, as indicated in the illustration by the letters A, B, 
and C, the arrangement being such that the pistons are in vertical 
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line one above the other, with each worldng in its own cylinder. • The 
three cylinders are connected by valves as shown, the valves being 

sealed with oil and so ar- 
ranged that each of the pis- 
tons exhausts the contents 
of the cylinder below it. On 
leaving the top cylinder, the 
mixed oil and air is dis- 
charged into the separator 
D, from which the air is 
allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere, while the oil ’ 
passes to tfie receptacle be- 
low. From this receptacle 
the oil is returned to the 
chamber in the lower end 
of the pump as needed. 

There arc very , few 
vacuum plants in the 
United States, as the other 



Fig. 7. Lang’s Vacuum Air Pump. 


types have proved to be more practical and popular. 


ABSORPTION SYSTEM 

This depends for its operation on the affinity of certain liquids 
for each other and on the process of fractional distillation — that is, 
the distilling of one or more liquids from a solution under such con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure that the other liquids do not 
vaporize and are left behind. When a liquid can be vaporized readily 
and the resulting vapor is easily absorbed by another liquid, we have 
the complete set of conditions for the absorption system. In some 
respects this system is like the vacuum process, while in other respects 
it is similar to the compression system. The difference from the one 
is the absorption of the gas by water instead of by acid; from the 
other, the compression of gas by direct application of heat in the gen- 
erator instead of by mechanical action, as in the compressor. Mention 
has already been made of the great affinity of ammonia for water,- on 
account of which practically all absorption machines use aqua 
ammonia for the working medium. 
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For the Invention of the absorption process, the world is indebted 
to Ferdinand Carrel, brother of Edmund Carrd, inventor of die sul- 
phuric acid machine, who made a study of the phenomena of evapora- 
tion and, about the year 1S50, evolved the primitive absorption ap- 
paratus, shown in Fig. S, consisting of two strong iron jars connected 
together by an iron pipe. Jar A was used as the ammonia still or 
generator and had placed in it a quantity of strong ammonia solution. 
A spirit lamp placed under 
the jar supplied the heat 
necessary for distillation, 
tind an air cock I afforded 
the means of venting off the 
air as soon as the jar became 
heated. With continued ap- 
plication of heat, the pres- 
sure increased in all parts 
of the system. Jar C was 
placed in a tank and sur- Fig. 8. carry’s E.>ci)orimf*ntalAb.spri)tion 

* Macti^ue. 

rounded by cold water D, the 

supply being changed constantly so as to maintain the original tem- 
perature at about GO® F, Ammonia vaporized in the jar A passed 
to the jar C and was liquefied by the cooling of this jar at about 120 
pounds pressure. At this pressure the boiling temperature of water 
is 230° F-, so that vaporization of water was impossible under the 
conditions prevailing. 

When the process of distilling ammonia was completed, the lamp 
was removed from jar A, the water drawn off from around jar C, and 
the tank D filled with whatever substance it was desired to freeze. 
A water pipe allowed water to flow over jar A and cool its contents, 
with the result, that the pressure was removed from both the 
jars, and the liquid anhydrous ammonia in jar C began to vaporize 
and return to jar i4, where it was absorbed by the water from which 
it had beep distilled. By the change of anhydrous ammonia 
from the liquid into the gaseous form, the heat was taken from 
the liquid in the tank D, and held latent by the gas, so that this 
liquid was cooled. This same heat was given up as the gas was 
reabsorbed in the jaril, and was transferred to the cooling water 
passing over the jar. 
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The intermittent action of Carry’s machine makes It imprac- 
ticable for anything more than experimental uses; and for the decade 
following its invention, great efforts were made by inventors to im- 
prove the apparatus in such a way as to get continuous operation. 
This was finally accomplished about 185S* The apparatus then 
developed, similaj in a general way to that employed at the present 
time, consisted of three distinct sets of appliances: the first, for dis- 
tilling and liquefying the ammonia; the second, for producing cold 
by means of an evaporator and an absorber; and the third, for pump- 
ing the rich liquor from the absorber to the generator, from which the 
cycle is started afresh. These three operations are distinct, but the 
apparatus in each part of the plant is dependent on all the other parts, 
so that all must operate continuously when in use in order to form a 
complete closed cycle. Fig. 9, taken from the Southern Engineer, 
is a good diagram illustration of an absorption plant, consisting of an 
ammonia boiler or generator J, an analyzer E, exchanger B, con- 
densing coils F, cooler C, absorber D, receiver G, and the ammonia 
pumpJ. 

Generator. The generator is a cylindrical drum containing 
coils of pipe through which steam from the boiler is circulated for 
distilling the ammonia. This part of the apparatus, which is also 
known as the ammonia still, is constructed in several forms, both 
horizontal and vertical. The horizontal generator is the more ex- 
pensive of the two forms, but has the advantage of supplying drier 
gas. In the vertical generator, the evaporating surface is compara- 
tively small and the boiling so rapid, that it is difficult to keep the 
steam coils covered with liquor. These coils, when uncovered, be- 
come pitted by the combined action of the gas and the ammonia 
liquor. Generators of the vertical type are also likely to boil over, 
when forced, and the height is inconveniently great when properly 
installed in connection with the analyzer. 

For steam pressure of 3| to 5 pounds, the surface of the steam 
coils must be about 14.4 square feet per ton of refrigeration for 
60-degree cooling water and 0 brine. A warmer brine requires less 
heating surface and a warmer cooling water, more heating surface. 
As an example, 5 pounds steam pressure should have 13.13 square 
feet of surface for 60-degree cooling water, and 13.89 square feet for 
80-degree cooling water, because of the greater eflSciency of the 
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machine as a whole when the liquid anhydrous ammonia is cooled 
down nearer to the tempcTatiirc of the cooler. Likewise the licating 
surface required decreases >vitli the increase of steam pressure on 
account of greater heat transference between the steam and the 
aqua through the- coils at higher pressures, and especially because 
the temperature difference between the two is greater as the pres- 
sure is raised. The following numerical values taken from manu- 
facturer’s dkta will illustrate: 3.5 pounds steam pressure require 14.3 
square feet per ton with CO-degree water; 9.95 square feet with 20 
pounds stea'm pressure; and 5.95 square feet with 50 pounds steam 
pressure. Since the pressure in a generator may be as high as 200 
to 250 pounds, the diameter is limited and large machines must take 
steam at both ends or be multitubular, for the length of the coils 
must be limited to give ease in draining. The Vogt 150-ton 
machine, Fig. 10, is an example of the multitubular construction. 

Analyzer. The analyzer is set directly above the generator 
and connects thereto, as shown at E in Fig. 9. It consists ordi- 
narily of a cylindrical .drum containing a series of pans or deflectors 
over which the hot distilled gas must pass for the purpose of sepa- 
rating any water that may have been distilled or carried over with 
the ammonia gas. The water thus separated is drained back into 
the generator. Rich ammonia liquor, being returned from the 
absorber to the generator, is discharged from the ammonia pump into 
the top of the analyzer. It flows over the pans in such a way as to 
absorb heat froiA the gas. This results in a saving of steam required 
to heat the generator, as well as in the amount of water required at 
the condenser to liquefy the ammonia gas. 

Condenser. The condenser F is a scries of pipes over which 
water flows, cooling the dry gas, which liquefies under the pressure 
created in the generator. The liquid ammonia flows to the receiver 
G. It is then ready to be passed to the cooling coils through the 
expansion valves, which are adjusted to supply the amount of liquid 
required to accomplish the desired cooling. 

In commercial practice condensers are constructed the same in 
the absorption as in the compression system. The details of their 
construction will be found under the description of compression 
machinery. If the double-pipe style is used, about 14 square feet 
of cooling surface should be allowed per ton of refrigeration; the 
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atmosplicnc type requires 30 square feet, while the shell and coil 
types require about 22 feet. 

Rectifier. This is iu\ ai'>paratii.s added to the absorption plant 
in recent years with a '.i' w to 5):ivin»* incteasod cfTicioncy. It 'is not 
shown in Fig. 9, but is usually mounted on top of tlie generator, as 
seen in Fig. 10. The constnudion varies with dill’erent makes of 
machines, tlie object in all oases being to remove moisture from the 
gas coming to the analyzer, as moisture is very didrimental to the 
operation of the absorption machine. This is accomplished by 
reducing the amount of superheat in the ammonia vapor The 
rectifier also serves as a large separator, guarding against possible 
boiling over of the aqua in the generator. The most usual con- 
struction consists of a nest of tubes enclosed in a cylinder having, 
at the bottom, a chamber for collecting the moisture se[)ara.ted 
from the gas. The rich liquor from the absorber is taken through 
these tubes, either before or after passing tlirough tlie heat exebanger, 
and goes thence to the top of the analyzer. The gn.s, on its way to 
the condenser, passes through this cylinder, surrounds the tubes 
and is thus cooled sufficiently to cause any moisture that it may con- 
tain to be precipitated.' In some cases the rectifier is in the form of 
a pipe coil similar to the ordinary atmospheric or double-pipe conden- 
ser, in which case care must be taken to avoid supplying cooling water 
sufficient to cause condensation of the ammonia in the appa ratus. 

The amount of cooling surface required, if figured simply as a 
rectifier, would only be 1.5 to 2.5 square feet per ton, but it is made 
as large as 4 square feet in order to safeguard against water getting 
into tlic condenser, and thence into the cooler, or c.xpansion coils. 
It is best for the vapor to have about 20 degrees siipi'rlieat on leav- 
ing the rectifier. 

Equalizer. The equalizer or lieat oxchangcT R, as shown in. 
the illustration, is a drum in which arc several coils of pipe through 
which the liquor from the pump / is forced on its way to tlui gener- 
ator J. The pipes in the drum arc surrounded liy the hot vvea,l< 
liquor entering at the top tlirougli the pipe U from tlie gi'iierator. 
Thus the hot liquor is made to give up heat to the ricli liquor in tlu 
coils, on its return passage to tlie generator. In the h(‘st recent 
design the double-pipe exchanger is used, as sliown in Fig. 10, and 
arranged for counterflow of the liquids, by which means their 
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relative velocity of flow is increased and regulated at will, thus 
ensuring the most favorable conditions for rapid and efficient heat 
transference. In horizontal machines which have been properly 
proportioned, at least 6 square feet of exchange surface should be 
allowed for each ton of refrigerating capacity. This cannot be done 
with machines using vertical generators, owing to the increased 
danger of boiling over. In such machines it is not practicable to 
allow much more than 2 square feet of exchange surface per ton. 
This, however, is not sufFicient to reduce the temperature of the weak 
liquor much below 135° F., so a special weak liquor cooler C is 
employed. 

Even with the horizontal generator, this cooler is sometimes 
employed to advantage, as shown in Fig. 9. The cooler in this, as in 
most instances, is of drum shape similar to the exchanger, and con- 
tains a coil of ])Ipe through which water is circulated for cooling the 
liquor coming from the c.xcha'nger on its way to the absorber. The 
liquor flows from the cooler to the absorber through the pipe V, a 
regulating valve being placed on this pipe at the absorber, in the best 
practice. Where the equalizer and rectifier are both used, the rich 
liquor passing through them returns to the generator at a compara-- 
tivcly high temperature. It must not be forgotten that — the higher 
the temperature, the less the moisture removed by the liquor in the 
analyzer. On this account rectifiers are frequently made to use cool- 
ing water, and as the water so used can be passed over the ammonia 
condensers after leaving the rectifier, there is not much added expense 
on account of water. Rectifiers of this type are made in pipe coils, 
as above mentioned. 

Absorber. This part of the apparatus D, 'performs the reverse 
operation to that performed in the generator. Heat supplied in the 
generator separates the ammonia from the solution, while in the 
absorber the weak aqua ammonia absorbs the gas at low temperature 
produced by cooling water. The absorber shown in the illustration 
is similar in general form to the weak liquor cooler, which consists 
of a number of cooling coils in a cylindrical shell, water being cir- 
culated through the coils to give the desired reduction of temperature. 
The construction shown is known as the em'piy form of absorber, 
which is about, the most satisfactory design yet evolved. The weak 
liquor is sprayed into the shell- of the absorber at the top, pass- 
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ing down over the cooling . coils and coming in contact with the 
gas, which is admitted in the form of spray near the bottom of 
the chamber. Thus absorption of gas is rapid and continuous, 
the rich liquor being drawn off from the bottom of the absorbei? 
as shown. 

In another form of apparatus known as the svbmerged or tank 
absorber, a series of coils is so arranged in the containing shell that 
the gas enters them at the top, together with a spray of the weak 
liquor, which absorbs the gas in descending through the. coils. A 
receiver at the bottom of the tank stores the rich liquor, and cooling 
water entering the shell near the bottom fills the space surrounding 
the coils and flows off at the top, the drum being full of water. With 
this type of apparatus about 35 square feet of surface should be 
allowed per ton of capacity. In the full absorber, coils are nested in 
a cylindrical shell into which the gas and weak liquor are admitted 
at the bottom, so that the gas is compelled to pass through the entire 
body of ammonia liquor in the shell. This gives complete absorp- 
tion, but there is the disadvantage incident to a loss of pressure 
equal to the head of liquid between the top level of the liquor and 
the gas inlet. 

. Absorbers may also be of the double-pipe type, by com- 
bination of shell and tube, and of the atmospheric type. The 
essential features in design of the absorber are proper provision for 
the mingling of the weak aqua and the ammonia vapor, and the 
removal by cooling of the heat that is released as absorption pro- 
gresses. It is important to maintain the liquid level in the absorber 
at a constant height and this may best be done by use of a flioat 
valve control on the weak aqua inlet, such as shown in Fig. 11. 

. Ammonia Pump. As it is desirable to have means for testing 
the. piping of a plant to- 350 or 400 pounds pressure, the ammonia 
pump should be selected with this in view, notwithstanding the fact 
that in its ordinary work there is only the pressure of the generator 
to work against. Care should be taken in selecting the materials 
and constructing the pump in order to make it proof, as far as pos- 
sible, against the action of ammonia. The stufifing-box gland should, 
be particularly designed to prevent leakage. It should have good 
depth so that, with good ammonia packing, the gland need not be 
set up tight enough to prevent leakage, thereby causing loss of work 
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*n friction and perhaps damaging the piston rod so that it will have 
to be renewed or turned down. As duplex pumps have more mov- 
ing parts and more glands requiring attention than single-acting 
pumps, such pumps are not suitable for use in pumping aqua am- 
monia, so that single-acting pumps are invariably used in both the 
vertical and horizontal types, arranged for direct steam drive or drive 
by power. As the ammonia pump is vital to the operation of the 



Fig. 11. Automatic Brouk Aqu^ Hcgulator 
From Mechanical Refriaeration, by Macintire, John Wiley and BonSt Publishera 


plant it should be of the very best construction, and in large plants 
duplicate pumps should be installed. Some manufacturers provide 
this duplicating feature also for the small plants, by specially con- 
structing the pumps with duplicate cylinders, that can be driven by 
power or steam, only one of the cylinders being required in ordinaiy 
operation. 

Ammonia Regulator. As in the absorption system, regulation 
of the working depends principally on the strength of the rich liquor 
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supplied to the still, it is desirable that the density of this liquor l)e 
as constant as possible at the given figure for which the machine is 
designed to operate, this ordinarily being about 26 degrees on the 
Baume scale. With the full absorbers and other types where quan- 
tities of the weak liquor come in contact with the gas to be absorbed, 
the regulation of density in the rich liquor is simple; but with the 
empty absorber, which is preferable on other accounts, it is necessary 
to regulate the supply of weak liquor carefully, if the density is to be 
maintained constant. For this purpose ammonia regulators are 
used on the absorber, governing the flow of weak liquor, the density 
of which is 16° to 18° Baum6. (See Fig. 11.) 

Operation. As steam is turned into the generator, the rich 
liquor is heated and ammonia gas distilled. This gas rises into the 
analyzer E, and, coming in contact with the pans or deflecting sur- 
faces and the rich liquor at lower temperature, is cooled so that what 
steam it contains is condensed, leaving the gas free of moisture as it 
leaves the analyzer for the condenser, or for the rectifier when this 
apparatus is used to ensure, absolute dryness. The hot dry gas enters 
the condensing coils at the top as shown, flowing downward ; and the 
cooling water flows over the coils F from the. pipe W, so as to cool 
the gas until it condenses under the pressure of the system. The 
liquid anhydrous ammonia thus formed flows into the receiver G and 
thence to the expansion valve H from which it passes to the cooling 
coils M. The condensing pressure is from 150 to 200 pounds. 
Recent design in absorption machinery tends toward simplicity, 
which is had by standardizing apparatus in employing the double- 
pipe type of shell and tube equipment throughout. A careful study of 
the diagram, Fig. 9, will enable the student to grasp the. essential 
principles of operation and he will then readily understand the 
function of the apparatus shown in Fig. 11. 

Power for Absorption Plant In computing the size of boiler 
required for an absorption machine, it is first necessary to find the 
heat required in the generator which the boiler is to supply. The 
weight of steam corresponding to this amount of heat added to the 
weight of keam required for the operation of the auxiliary machines 
gives the total weight of steam necessary, and from this data the size 
boiler which will deliver the required amount of steam continuously 
is computed. 
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The hcfit rec|iured in the generator is equal to the heat lost in 
the condensing coils added to the heat lost in the absorber, minus 
the. he;U gained in the cooling coils, minus the heat gained by the 
work of tlio ammonia pump in raising the rich liquor from the pres- 
sure in the absorlK^r to the pressure in the generator. 

The heat lost in the condensing coils is equal to the temperature 
of the entering gas, minus the temperature of the liquid ammonia, plus 
the latent heat of ammonia. Latent heat of ammonia is found by. 
the rule, 555.5— (0.013 . X temp.) — (0.000219 X sq. of temp). 


TABLE XV 

Heat Generated by Absorbing Ammonia 
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The licat lost in the absorlxu* is equal to the heat produced by 
the absorption of one pound of ammonia by the poor liquor, plus 
the heat brought into tlic absorber by a eoiTCsponding amount 
of poor liquor (per cent ammonia in rich liquor -r- per cent of 
ammonia in j^oor liquor) and tlic negative heat produced by one 
pound of gas from, the cooling coils. Table XV gives the heat 
genoi'ated in the absorber per pound of gas under various con- 
ditions. 

The heat brouglil into the absorber by the poor liquor for each 
pound of active ammonia gas is equal to the number of pounds of rich 
liquor for eacli pound of active ammonia minus the difference in tem- 
perature between the incoming poor liquor and the outgoing rich 
liquor. The specific heat of • the poor liquor may be taken as 1, 
and disregarded. 
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The negative heat brought into the absorber is equal to the 
difference in temperature between the outgoing rich licpior arid the 
gas in the cooling coils, multiplietl by the constant 0,5. 

The heat absorbed by one pound of the refrigerant in the cool- 
ing coils while doing work is equal to the latent Iieat of ammonia, 
plus the difference in the temperatures of the ammonia liquid and 
the refrigerator, multiplied by the specific heat of ammonia. 

The heat produced by the pump is that generated by raising the 
rich liquor from the pressure in the absorber to that in the genc'rator, 
and in approximate, calculations may be disregarded. It may be 
found by the following rule: 

Heat produced is equal to the weight of rich liquor to be pumped multi- 
plied by the di/Terence between the height in feet of a column of water one jNt| imre 
inch in area whicli will give -the pressure in the generator, and the lieight of a 
eimilarcolumn of water giving the pressure in the absorber. Thin amount in to 
be divided by the specific gravity of the rich liquor nailtipliecl by tlio con- 
stant 778. 

The weight in pounds of rich liquor to be circulatcfl for each 
pound of liquid ammonia obtained in G is equal to 100 mimi.s 
the percentage of ammonia in the poor liquor, divided by the dif- 
ference between the percentage of ammonia in the poor licjuor 
and the percentage of ammonia in the rich liquor. A column 
of water one square inch in area and 2.3 feet high wcigli.s one 
pound. 

After finding the heat required per hour by the generator for 
each pound of rich liquor entering, the total heat required per liour 
will be equal to the heat in one pound multiplied by the mnnber f)f 
pounds of rich liquor circulated Jn an hour. Tlie weight of rich 
liquor circulated in an hour may be found by multiplying the area of 
the pump cylinder in square inches by the length of stroke in inches, 
and by the number of strokes an hour, and dividing this amount by 
27.7. This result should be multiplied by the specific gravily of the 
rich liquor. 

We now have the number of British thermal units roc[uirecI j>er 
hour in the generator. This number divided by the latent Iieat of 
steam corresponding to the generator pressure gives the pounds of 
steam required. 

The weight of steam required for the auxiliaries may he OakU" 
lated as follows 
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Weight of steam per hour for each steam cylinder equals 0 0348 x the 
square of the diameter of the cylinder x the length of stroke, both in inches, 
X the number of strokes per minute X the density or weight of one cubic foot 
of the steam at the initial pressure 

The sura of the weight of steam required by the generator ?nd 
that required by all the auxiliaries gives the total amount ol* steam 
required pcrboiir to distill the ammonia from the rich liquor and to 
operate all the machinery about the plant. The total weight of 
steam divided by 13.S gives the number of square feet of effective 
lien ting surface required in the boiler. 

Binary Systems. In the development of the. absorption machine, 
many experiments have been made with various refrigerants and with 
special machines using combination or dual working mediums. In 
case of the dual liquid, one of the substances should be capable of 
liquefaction at a comparatively low pressure, at the same time taking 
the other substance into solution by absorption. In some machines 
of this type, the refrigerating agent is liquefied partly by absorjition 
alia partly by mechanical compression. A machine developed by 
Johnson and Whitelaw uses bisulphide of carbon which is first vapor- 
ized and then, together with air introduced by a force pump, is passed 
through chambers charged with oil where the bulk of the moisture 
in the gas is taken up or absorbed, provision being made for extract- 
ing the moisture from the air by passing it over chloride of calcium 
on its way to the pump. Pictet^s refrigerating agent is a combina- 
tion of carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide, the latter constituting 
97 per cent of the mixture. This fluid gives a boiling point 14 degrees 
F. lower than is had with pure sulphide dioxide, and its latent heat 
is practically the same as that of this material. 

In 'an apparatus designed to work on the vacuum principle, by 
De Motay and Rossi, the refrigerating agent is a mixture made up 
of common ether and sulphur dioxide, known as eAlmjlo-sid/phmom 
ocmxle. At ordinary temperatures, liquid ether has the power of taking 
up, or absorbing sulphur dioxide, the absorption in some cases being 
as much as 300 times its own bulk, while the tension of the vapor 
given off from the compound or dual liquid is below that of the atmos- 
phere for a temperature of G0®.F. This dual liquid is placed in the 
refrigerator and evaporated by reducing the pressure with air pumps, 
as in the vacuum system, so that the pressure is no greater than re- 
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quired to cause liquefactioa of ether. Owing to the absorption of 
sulphur dioxide by ether, the pump need not have as large capacity 
as if ether alone were used, but must neeessarily have greater capacity 
than if pure sulphur dioxide were used. Neither the. vacuum system 
nor the binary system with dual liquid, refrigerant liave come into 
general use. Practically all rrfrigeration is done with simple, refrig- 
erants. 

Care and Management. To be successful in handling an absorp- 
tion plant, the man in charge must be regular in his habits and methods 
and, above all, must know his plant from top to bottom, having the 
location of every valve and connection in mind. Regular inspections 
should be made to see if all parts arc in good condition and if the 
apparatus is performing its full duty. Gauges and thermometers 
with test cocks enable the Ncnginecr to ascertain this latter point. 
There should be a pressure gauge on the generator and one on the 
low-pressure side. Some engineers prefer also to have such a gauge 
on the absorber. These gauges should have pipe connection with 
shut-off valves, so that they can be inspected and repaired if necessary. 
It is convenient to run tlie pipe to a gauge board located where re.'idily 
seen, so that the condition of all parts as to pressure may be seen at 
a glance. Owing to the danger of bursting, some engineers prefer to 
work their plants without glass liquid-level gauges, especially on tlic 
high-pressure side. In some cases this difficulty is overcome by using 
special casings for the glass tube and special .sluit-off valves that 
close automatically in case of a break. In other cases the gauge 
glasses on the high-pressure side are kept shut off except when a 
reading is desired. Where used, such gauges arc placed on the 
generator, the absorber, and the ammonia condenser or liquid re- 
ceiver. Test cocks are placed on the generator and, in some cases, 
on the' absorber. 

^Thermometers .should be used freely on all principal pipe lines. 
One should be placed on the ammonia liquid line near the expansion 
valve; another, in the poor liquor pipe near the absorber; while a 
third is connected direct to the absorber, a fourth, to the manifolds 
of* the bath coils, and a fifth, to the cooling water pipe near the con- 
denser. Instruments can also be used to advantage on the* rectifier, 
analyzer, and exchanger. Portable thermometers, and hydrometers 
for measuring the temperature and density of brine and other liquids. 
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should be provided; while the engineer should have indicating ap- 
paratus for the ammonia and steam cylinders, as well as scales and 
measuring vessels for performing rough tests in measuring coal and 
water used, ice turned out, ammonia supplied to system, etc. Two 
forms of connections for thermometers placed on the pipe lines are 
shown in Fig. 12. 

Preliminary to charging and putting a plant in operation it must 
be tested under pressure for lealcs. This is done by connecting the 

suction of the 
ammonia pump 
to a water sup- 
ply and pumping 
water into the 
system until full 
and a pressure of 
150 pounds is 
had. Inspection 
is then made for 
leaks and, if ev- 
erything proves 
tight, the pres- 
sure is increased 
gradually to 300 
pounds or some- 
thing more. This 

Fig. 12, Thermometer Attachments. ® 

pressure is main- 
tained for at least half an hour while careful inspection of all 
joints is made. While the pressure is on, the valves on the gauge 
piping connectiotis are closed and the gauges disconnected and 
cleaned by blowing out. Drains are then opened and the water 
allowed to flow out of all parts of the system except from the generator, 
which is left half full. 

Steam pressure of 50 pounds is then turned on the generator coil, 
which results in a pressure of 30 pounds in the generator as soon as the 
water is heated and sufficient steam made to fill the high pressure side. 
At this stage the valves on the weak liquor pipe to the absorber are 
opened and the pressure forces the water from generator to absorber, 
Suction of ammonia pump is now connected to absorber, and the 
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water and steam circulated through tlie system, while the v(‘iit <*<k'Ls 
are left open so that all parts are thoroughly cleaned and blown out. 
After this has gone on for an hour or so^ the, pump is stopped, the 
steam shut off the generator coil, and the system allowed to cool. As 
soon as steam stops issuing from vent cocks, they are closed, and the 
stop valves separating the various parts of the system ar(^ elo.sed so tluit, 
as vacuum is formed in different parts by condensing steam, a l(‘ak in 
one part need not affect the rest of the plant. 

Charging. With the system under a vacuum, as after sti'arning 
out, aqua ammonia may be forced into the generator and absorber 
by atmospheric pressure. Otherwise, the ammonia puinj) must be 
used to fill the two parts of the system — one after the otlu'r. An 
auxiliary suction makes connection to the pump, and the end of tlie 
suction pipe is inserted in the 1 J-inch bung hole of an aqua ammonia 
drum to within 1 inch of the bottom. All valves on the discharge' side 
of the pump are opened and the ammonia is pumped into the .system, 
care being taken to keep the drum as cool as possible. The generator 
is filled to the working level, as shown by the gauge cocks, and the ab- 
sorber is filled to the top of the gauge glass. The ammonia pump is 
now connected with its suction to the absorber; all valves are adjusted 
for regular working conditions with steam admitted to the generator 
coils; the ammonia gas generated is allowed to pass over to the con- 
denser, over which cooling water is circulated, When the prc.ssure 
is about 120 pounds on the high side, the ammonia pump is started 
slowly, and the liquor level in the absorber is gradually reduced to the 
normal about mid-height of the gauge glass. With cooling water ei reu- 
lating through the absorber coils and the weak liquor cooler, the 
plant is in full operation. 

At least once a day the coils of the absorber should be examined 
to make sure that they are clear. In case the prcs.suTC gets above 12 
pounds, attention should be given the coils and the expansion valves. 
The temperature at this pressure should be between 86 and 9() degrees, 
and if it increases to more than this the supply of cooling water through 
the coils should he increased. Every two or three days the foul gas 
should be burned off the absorber at the purge cock. When^ the 
weak liquor cooler is employed, care should be taken to .see tliat the 
coils are in good condition— this, in fact, applies to all coils in the 
plant— so that the liquor reaches the absorber as cool as possible. 
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Once or twice a week, and oftener, if necessary, the rich liquor should 
be tested for density and should show at least 26° Baiim($. If run at 
28°, the ammonia pump may be slowed down. In some plants this 
greater density can be used to advantage. 

When the quantity of liquor in the system gets low, as shown by 
the gauges on the generator and absorber, aqua ammonia is charged 
into the system by connecting to the absorber; while, if the liquor gets 
weak, anhydrous ammonia is added by connecting the drum between 
the ammonia receiver and the expansion valves. It is best to place 
the drum on scales and to charge only a part of the ammonia in it at 
one time. As soon as the effect of the amount charged is seen, more 
can be added if thought advisable. With proper working, the density 
of the weak liquor leaving the generator should not be more than 18 
'degrees, and if found to be more than this, the cause must be removed. 
It may be due to running the ammonia pump too fast; but if not this, 
the trouble will be found in the analyzer where one or more pans will 
probably be found broken. 

To stop the machine, close the steam valve to the generator, 
allowing the ammonia pump to run until the pressure is raised to 150 
pounds, when it is stopped and the expansion valves closed. Thus 
the machine is left to cool of its own accord, and this is much better 
than cooling it quickly. When, however, circumstances require that 
the temperature be lowered rapidly, the steam valve to the generator 
is closed and the pipe disconnected so as to admit water to the coil, 
through which the circulation of water is kept up until there is no 
apparent odor of ammonia. 

Efficiency Tests. It is not the intention in the brief space here 
available to give a complete code of rules for conducting tests. Such 
a course, is impossible. For the rules now recognized as standard 
in this country, the student must have reference to the Proceedings 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The rules adopted 
by this society for testing refrigerating machines is very complete and 
elaborate. Briefly, it may be said, that a complete test iilust involve 
every part of the plant from the coal pile to the ice dump, careful and 
accurate measurements being made of the fuel and water used, as well 
as of the temperatures in the different parts of the system and the 
corresponding pressures. A test should be run for at least one week, 
or long enough to get all average conditions. 
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Economy of Absorption Machine. Dry gas governs the economy 
of the machine more than any other factor. It was the difficulty in 
getting dry gas with the early machines that put them out of the race 
with compression apparatus to such an extent that they have never 
regained the lost ground, the compression system being used in the 
great majority of plants to-day. For hot climates the absorption 
machine has some advantages; and it is highly efficient for low tem- 
peratures, as required, for example, in fish freezing plants. Practically 
all moisture should be eliminated and in no case should more than 5 
per cent be tolerated. Owing to presence of moisture, many of the 
machines in operation must carry a low back pressure with corre- 
sponding loss of economy. Twelve pounds back pressure is the lower 
limit. With perfectly dry gas the machine should be able to carry 
considerably more than this with increased economy. One should 
strive to have the back pressure as high as practicable, as the higher 
this pressure the stronger the rich liquor and the less pumping required 
per ton of refrigeration produced. The relative economy of the ab- 
sorption and compression systems is an open question and depends 
largely on the local conditions of any given case. 

Theoretically, the absorption machine is capable of following in 
an ideal manner the changes in temperature of the heat imparting 
and absorbing medium. Hence the absorption machine, subject to 
certain essential exterior conditions, is more perfect than other 
thermodynamic machines. It will be seen then that the efficiency 
of the practical absorption machine will be determined by how well 
the apparatus is designed to meet theoretical, requirements. If it 
be possible tcp design the machinery so that the heat used at the 
generator is entirely recovered at the absorber, exchanger, etc., the 
machine will then give the actual results known to be possible theo- 
retically. We shall then have a mechanism designed to use. a certain 
amount of heat in a reversible cycle, without loss — except leakages 
by radiation, etc. — ^in a manner to reduce the total amount of heat 
in the refrigerator, thereby producing cold. 

Disregarding for the moment the effect of latent heat of the 
refrigerating medium and the internal processes of the machine, 
there are two elements that determine how closely the machine will 
approach in practice the theoretically possible perfect economy: (1) 
the quantity of cooling water or heat-carrying medium employed, 
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and (2) the rate — and hence total amount — of heat flow or heat 
transmission in the various stages of the process. By using vapor 
mixtures of binary and higher fluid mixtures, we are able to restrict 
the quantity of cooling water required. Therefore, practically speak- 
ing, the question of efflciency, as determined by external conditions, 
is merely a question of rapid heat flow in quantity, which will mean 
large heat-transmitting surfaces, as well as conditions of velocity of 
flow, etc., in the medium that favor rapid heat transfer in 
absorber, rectifier, cooler, etc. 

The double-pipe type of apparatus affords the most practical 
means of regulating the direction and rate of flow of the refrigerating 
medium and hence it is being largely used in modern apparatus. 
Also this type of apparatus is made in units and as many units as 
are needed for the requisite total heat transfer surface may be used. 
Practical structural considerations limit the size of any given unit, 
as generator, absorber, etc., and, in order to get increased heat 
transfer surface, it is necessary to use additional units. It is then 
found advisable to work these units in multiple, each generator 
having its corresponding absorber, in which the pressure is relative 
to that of the generator. The second and third generators — and 
higher numbers if the system be so far extended — each has its 
pressure corresponding to its respective absorber and the pressure 
in each generator is lower than that in the next preceding one of the 
multiple chain. 

Further reduction of the internal losses in the machine is effected 
in some recent designs by employing what might be termed a refriger- 
ating machine within a machine. Instead of being merely expanded 
in the cooler to produce cold and then returned to the absorber, 
the refrigerating medium is made to produce cold in two (or more) 
parts of the apparatus — each successive heat absorption being from 
a refrigerator of higher temperature, effected by re-absorption and 
distillation of the refrigerating medium under successively lower 
conditions of pressure and temperature. The practical limitations 
on the number of multiple units and multiple effects to be employed 
determine how nearly it is possible for the absorption machine to 
attain the ideal condition of one hundred per cent efficiency. 

Where a market may be had for surplus heat to be furnished at 
the higher ranges of temperature, as used in heating houses, etc., it 
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becomes possible with the improved absorption machine to attain 
profit from the heat extracted in the refrigerator. If a given amount 
of heat be supplied to the generator, the machine will extract as much 
or more heat from the refrigerator; and if all this heat be sold, tlie 
production of cold becomes a side line; so that in the extreme condi- 
tion, it would be possible to make Ice, for cxam})le; and throw it 
away, since profit of more than cost is derived by using a given 
amount of heat in the machine to extract more heat that may be 
sold. 

Thus it is quite possible that we may in tlie future see large 
refrigerating plants operating during the cool months for heating 
purposes and at the same time making and storing ice for later 
consumption in the hot season. Only with the absorption machine 
is it possible to economically handle the surplus heat of the process 
in such a manner that it may be marketed’. If the refrigeration 
produced in the lower stages of the 'multiple effect plant be employed 
for cooling storage rooms — at comparatively high temperatures as 
against that required for ice making — while the surplus heat is sold, 
we have the condition, precedent for greatest economy. 

COMPRESSION SYSTEM 

This system dates from the invention by Jacob Perkins, made 
about 1834, of a machine operating on the compression plan and using 
a volatile liquid derived from the destructive distillation of caoutchouc. 
Perkins^ machine was little more than an experiment and was never 
used commercially. About 1850 Twining made improvements in the 
apparatus, using the same principles as Perkins, and developed liis 
machine so that it came into practical rise in one or two cases, particu- 
larly in Cleveland, O., where a machine designed for 2,000 pounds 
of ice per 24 hours, actually turned, out 1,000 pounds, and was used 
off and on for three years. None of the early machines were much 
in use until the adoption of ether, as a refrigerant. The successful 
application of the compression machine may be said to date from the * 
invention of the ether machine by James Harrison about 1856. Sul- 
phuric ether as used in Harrison’s' machine is obtained from the action 
of sulphuric acid on vinous alcohol. It has a specific gravity of 0.72, 
with latent heat of vaporization 1 65, and boiling point 96° F. at atmos- 
pheric pressure. Various forms of the ether machine were in use for 
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a few years following the invention of Harrison. Owing, however, 
to the disadvantages already mentioned, it was soon succeeded by the 
sulphuric acid apparatus, and this, in turn, by the ammonia and car- 
bon dioxide compression machines, as soon as the absorption machine 
had shown itself inefficient and the methods of iron manufacture had 
been developed sufficiently to construct machines of strength neces- 
sary iii handling ammonia. Since 1860 to 1865, the ammonia com- 
pression machine has practically held the field, though in the last 
decade it is meeting considerable competition by the absorption 
systems as improved to operate with dry gas and the compression 
machines using carbon dioxide. 




APPARATUS 


WASrt 



Fig. 13 Primitive Refrig<‘ratlng Apparatus. 


Operating Principle. As already shown, production of refrigera- 
tion in latent-heat machines depends on the principle of heat alxsorp- 
tion or change to latefit fonn when a volatile liquid evaporates. This 
is shown in Fig. 13, where the small vessel, at the top of the illustra- 
tion, containing a volatile liquid, and set in a second vessel containing 
a liquid to be frozen, represents the simplest possible form of refriger- 
ating apparatus. If volatile liquids could be obtained at nominal cost, 
no other refrigerating apparatus than that .shown would be necessary, 
though it would be convenient to connect the supply drum of the 
liqui J to the evaporating veasel by pipe so as lo give a continuous flow 
of tlie volatile liquid to take the place of that evaporated and dissipated 
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in the atmosphere. The simplest system would thus be made up 
of an evaporator arranged to cool any substance desired and a 
receptacle for the refrigerant with a connecting pipe between hav- 
ing an expansion valve to regulate the flow of the liquid to the evap- 
orator. 

As the cost of ammonia, for example, is about $200 per ton of 
refrigerating capacity, where wasted, as in Fig. 13, it is evident that 
some means of conserving the refrigerant and using it over must be 
adopted. To do this, the heat absorbed by it in evaporating must be 
removed; and it is this removal that makes necessary the use of 
machinery in a refrigerating plant. In such an establishment there 
are three processes — the gas is first reduced in volume by a com- 
pressor in which expended work takes the form of heat and raises 
the tempwature of the gas; this hot gas is then passed to a condenser 
where the heat is given up to cooling water and the gas restored to the 
liquid form, in which it passes to the third stage of the process, to be 
evaporated in such .a manner as to absorb additional heat. 

Fig. 14 shows the complete compression plant in its simplest 
form. The supply drum is connected to the evaporator, which in turn 
is connected to the suction of the compressor that discharges to the 
condenser, from which the liquefied refrigerant passes to the supply 
drum. From the discharge pipe E of the compressor, the ammonia 
passes to the oil separator F and goes thence to the condenser C, 
made up of a series of pipes over which water flows to take up the heat 
in the gas. Liquid anhydrous ammonia from the bottom of the con- 
denser passes through the pipe H to the drum 7, which is known as 
the ammonia receiver. As there is some loss of heat in cooling the 
liquid ammonia from the temperature of the condenser or ammonia 
receiver to that of the evaporator, it is seen that the three stages of 
compression^ conde7isaiion, and expansion as applied in commercial 
refrigerating machines, although making a closed operating cycle, do 
not make a complete reversible cycle. The cost- of machinery neces- 
sary to utilize' work by expansion in cooling the liquid ammonia being 
more than the value of the work performed, this cooling is done at 
the expense of the refrigeration of the system. It is -then in order to 
see how the apparatus for carrying out the three essential processes is 
constructed and to study the proportion and combination of the dif- 
ferent parts in making up the refrigerating plant. 
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Compressors-^ Compressors may be divided into two principal 
•classes, single and double-acting; and each class subdivided into the 
vertical and horizontal. They are of the vertical type if single-acting, 
and of both vertical and horizontal if double-acting, although the 



Pig. 14. DlagrjvxQ of a Complete Compression Plant. 


majority of the double-acting are of the horizontal type. Machines I 

may also be classed jaccording to the mode of driving, whether by | 

engine connected direct or by belt, or by motor drive with geared or I 

buelted connection. The engine may be used vertical or horizontal, j 

and within this classification comes almost any machine of modem I 

build. In all except the smallest machines,, and in some designs for | 

extremely large units, the engines are direct-connected to the same I 

crank-shaft as the compressors. Either simple or compound engines j 

may be used, and if there is enough cooling water the engines may be I 
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run condensing. In some cases the connecting rod of the engine is 
attached to the same crank pin as that of the compressor and in othem, 
to a separate crank on the same shaft. One form of the horizontal 
machine has the engine connected to a crank at one end of the shaft, 
while the other end has a crank arranged to drive two single or double- 
acting horizontal compressors. Another arrangement has the engine 
connected to the middle of the crank-shaft so as to drive two com- 
pressors of either the horizontal or vertical, single- or double-acting 
type. All of the various arrangements use fly-wheels to give' steady 
working, these being placed in various ways according to the disposal 
of the other parts of the machine. Where compound engines are em- 
ployed, each cylinder usually drives its own compressor cylinder, the 
connecting rods of steam and compressor cylinders being attached to 
a common crank pin, with the fly-wheel at the. middle of the shaft. 
In the tandem machine, having the ammonia and steam cylinders in 
line on a common center with their pistons on the same rod, a connect- 
ing rod drives a crank-shaft on which are two fly-wheels placed at 
the ends. ' ... 

In comparing the single and double-acting compressors, it is 
seen at once that the stuffing-box — a vital part —can be kept tight 
easily In the single-acting machine, where it is subjected only to the 
comparatively low prc.ssure of the suction gas instead of the pressure 
of the condenser which ranges from 125 pounds, upward. On the 
other hand, a double-acting compressor is more economical ’'beca.usc, 
at each revolution of the crank-shaft, it deals with almost twice as 
much gas as a single-acting machine of the same diameter and stroke. 
With the exception of the extra friction resulting from the neces- 
sarily tighter stufFing-box gland of the double-acting machine, the 
friction of the two machines is the .same. With improved stuffing- 
box construction, the friction is much reduced, and in a box properly 
adjusted may be little, if any more, than for the single-acting ma- 
chine, particularly taking into account the friction of. the two bo.xe.s 
necessary for a machine of this type to have the same capacity as 
the double-acting equipment. 

Altogether it is estimated that, as against a machine having two 
single-acting gas compres.sors, the double-acting machine will save 
about one-eighth the total power nece.ssary to compress a given amount 
of gas. Also less material .is required for the single cylinder used in 
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the double-acting machine, but this is partly offset by the extra care and 
expense necessary to construct the latter type of machine. It is more 
difficult to adjust the piston for clearance in the double-acting ma- 
chine but with proper care it can be done correctly. An .advantage 
of two single-acting compressors is the fact, that in case of accident 
to one of the cylinders, the other may be kept going at increased speed 
to keep the temperature of the coolers down so that the pipes will 
not drip. For this and other reasons it is customary to use two cylin- 
ders where the single-acting machine is employed and the cranks are 
set opposite or at 180 degrees to one another, so that one compressor 
is filling, and one compressing and charging, at each half revolution 
of the crank-shaft. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the relative merits of 
the vertical and horizontal types pf machines, but in respect of uni- 
form wear of the moving parts it is plain that the vertical machine 
has the advantage. As little oil as possible should be used in refrig- 
erating machines and prevention of undue wear is an important con- 
sideration. Vertical machines are not subject to bottom wear of the 
pistons as are horizontal compressors ip which the weight of the piston 
is supported by the lower half of the cylinder wall. When the piston 
is near the crank end of the stroke, part of the weight is supported 
by the stuffing-box glands, resulting in unequal wear. In the vertical 
compressor the valves and piston work up and down, so that the wear 
is equal in all directions and there is little friction. Owing to the 
fact that the vertical machine is comparatively expensive to build 
and care for properly, there are greater fixed charges and more depre- 
ciation with this type of machine. As to space occupied l.)y the two 
forms of machine, there is little difference, the choiee depending 
principally on whether vertical or horizontal space is more valuable. 

Essentials in Compressors. Owing to the extreme tenuity of 
gases used in refrigerating, considerable care must be taken in design- 
ing and operating compressors if the maximum possible efficiency 
is to be had. Handling ammonia, for example, is quite another 
matter from handling steam, and a joint that will hold steam at high 
pressure may be a perfect sieve for leakage when it comes to ammonia. 
This is even more true wtth carbon dioxide with which the pressures 
are much higher than in machines using ammonia. Provision should 
be made to remove the heat of compression, and the clearance should 
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be made as small as possible, consistent with safe working. Any gas 
left in the clearance spaces expands on the return stroke of the piston 
and prevents the cylinder filling properly with the low-pressure gas, 
so that there is a large loss in efficiency. Stuffing-boxes, valves, and 
pistons should be kept tight to prevent leakage of the gas and yet 
should not be so tight as to cause undue friction. This calls for great 
care in adjusting and lubricating the machine, methods of doing 
which will be discussed more in detail later. 

The piston and valves are the heart of the compressor and prac- 
tically all troubles in operation may be traced to one or the other 
of these parts, when it will be found that lubrication is imperfect or 
that they are out of adjustment for the prevailing conditions of pres- 
sure and speed of operation. In most designs of ammonia com- 
pressors, the suction and discharge valves operate in cages, the valves 
on one end of a cylinder being usually mounted in a common casing 
which acts as the cylinder head and may be removed bodily. In 
the double-acting machines, there being no provision for water jacket 
on the ends of the cylinder, the valves are accessible singly if desired, 
and in some designs, as the Triumph for example, the construction 
is such that the adjustment for spring tension in the valves may be 
made while the machine is in operation. 

Compressor Valves. There must of necessity be a gas-tight 
joint between the valve cage and the cylinder head, which may be 
made in a number of ways. In one method, a square recess or 
shoulder is cut in the head and a corresponding shoulder is cut on the 
face of the valve cage. A load gasket about J inch in thickness is 
placed in the shoulder of the head and the cage adjusted with set 
screws provided for the purpose until in proper position. This makes 
a durable joint except where the openings at the facing surfaces of tlie 
shoulders are such that the lead is pressed out — a disadvantage of 
lead as a gasket material. When, this happens, the gasket is gone and 
a leak develops before the engineer is aware that trouble is brewing. 
Another objection to a lead gasket is that it compresses and into 
the interstices between the cage and the cylinder head, so tliat it is 
often impossible to remove a valve or the cage without the aid of a 
chain block and tackle. 

Another form of gasket for the valve cage, but one not popular 
on account of lack of confidence in its permanency, is common lamp 
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or candle wicking saturated with oil and wound tightly or smoothly 
in the corner against the shoulder on the cage. It is put in place and 
fully compressed by pulling down on the valve cap until the cage is 
in the desired position. Recently engineers have come to the con- 
clusion that any form of gasket joint is a nuisance for joining the 
cylinder head or valve cage on an ammonia compressor cylinder, so 
that the ground joint has come into use, the facing surfaces being 
ground to an absolute smooth surface, before the |)arts are joined. 
This is the type of joint that has been employed for some years, with 
gratifying results, in pipe work on vessels where highly superheated 
steam is used. The joint made is perfectly tight and there is no 
factor of depreciation as by gasket becoming worn and ineffective, 
but great care must be taken in overhauling not to scar the surfaces, 
when they would have to be reground at considerable expense. 

Assuming that the joint between the valve cage and the cylinder 
head has been made gas-tight, it is next of importance to sec that the 
valve -makes a perfect joint in closing against the scat in the cage. 
This is the more difficult of the two propositions for the valve, being 
in constant motion under severe conditions of changing pressure', is 
likely to act erratically and, in some cases, pounds itself and the seat 
to such an extent that the surfaces have to be reground to a joint. 
From this it is evident that the best material obtainable should be 
used in the valves and seats and in the valve stems, which should be 
immune from breakage as far as possible. The valve stem must fit 
the guides in the cage as closely as possible and still allow free move- 
ment, and the seat between the valve disk and cage (preferably made 
at an angle of 45 degrees) must be machined and ground to accurate 
dimensions and surface. Having made it impossible for the gas to 
pass the cage and valves, means must be provided for closing the 
valves at the proper time to prevent loss, as a valve that is slow in 
reaching its seat causes double damage in lo.ss of efficiency and in 
irregular action on the other parts of the machine. Springs arc' ordi- 
narily used to operate the suction and discharge valves (as alnuidy 
mentioned in discussing unbalanced valve action), these beitig placc'd 
between the cage and a washer on the end of the stem in the case of 
the suction valves, and between the casing and a .similar washer 
placed near the middle of the stem in the case of the discharge valves* 
Nuts on the end of the stems hold the springs and washers in position 
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and afford means of adjusting the spring tension, there being, two 
nuts on each stem so that they may be locked at any point desired. 
JBuffer springs are used to give steady action in some valves but it is 
considered better practice to use a dashpot chamber on the valve stem 
for this purpose, as the working of a valve having such chainber is 
more regular and noiseless, there being little or no hammering action , 
on the seats. 

Suction and discharge valves should be constructed to give ample 


Fiff. 1 5a, Triumph Suction Valve, 


Fig. 156. Triumph Dl8charf»:o Vulvo. 


area of opening, with lightness of moving parts, quiet sealing, and 
noi.seless action. As compressors must be constructed with little 
clearance, it is important that the valves be so made that thc‘y cannot 
fall into the cylinder in case of accidental breakage. Space does not 
permit discussion of the variolis' forms of comiircssor valves on the 
market,, but a good idea of construction for double-acting <-oinprcss6rs 
may be had by reference-to Fig. 15, which shows the suction and dis- 
charge valves as constructed .by the Triumph Ice ]Machine .Co. dlie 
suction valve is shown at the left, where it is seen that the cross send ion 
of the stem is smallest above the safety collar so that any possible 
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break will occur above this collar and the valve be prevented from 
falling into the cylinder. This collar, it is noted, also works in a 
dashpot that steadies the operation of the valve. The tension and 
buffer springs with the lock nuts for adjustment are seen at the upper 


end of the valve stems, and the valve cages as a whole are held in | 

position against ground joints at top and bottom, by set screws, so | 



that gas cannot escape to the inside of the outer casing, which is used 
for protection only and may be removed freely for adjustment of the 
valve. Fig. IG. shows at the left the construction of valve made 
by the Featherstone Foundry and Machine Co. for use in single- 
acting machines. The manner in which the valve is set in po- 
sition in the safety head of the compressor is shown at the right 
of the figure. Various constructions and arrangements of valves 
are adopted by the* different manufacturers; but after under- 
standing the valves illustrated in Figs. 15 and 16, the student will 
be able to handle any special valve with which he comes in con- 
tact. 
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Valve Opefation. With any type of valve, it is required that the 
gas be admitted to the cylinder' as the piston recedes from the end of 
llie cylinder in which the valve is located. The valve must close a.s 
•the piston reaches the opposite end of tlie stroke at the instar) t the 
crank is passing over the center. If the spring is stronger than neces- 
sary, the gas must exert a certain pressure to overcome its action and 
the cylinder will not be filled io the limit of its capacity. Also in 
closing, the strong spring drives the valve against its seat with consider- 
able force, making a disagreeable noise that means excessive wear. 
Considerable skill and experience arc required to obtain the best 
results with compressor valves, but with good judgment and a few 
trials most of the imperfections in adjustment can be overcome. 
Generally the closing spring of the suction valve should not be stronger 
than necessary to close the valve when held in the hand in the ])Osition 
— either vertical or at an angle — it naturally occupies in the cage of 
the machine. By taking the valves and cages in the hands and press- 
ing down on the top of the stem with one of the fingers, it will readily 
be seen when the springs are of proper strength to effect closure. 

Discharge valves operate in the reverse direction to that of the 
suction valves. As the piston advances on the compression stroke, 
the pressure of the gas in the cylinder increases until it is as high as 
that in the ammonia condenser plus the pressure required to over- 
come' the tension of the .springs on the discharge valve. At this pres- 
sure the valve opens and the gas is discharged into the pipe leading to 
the condenser, the valve remaining open until the crank pass(‘s the 
center corresponding to the end of the cylinder from which the gas 
is being discharged. At this instant, the valve should closii if it is 
of pro])cr proportions and the tension of the spring is what it should 
be. This tension should be no more than nec(‘.ssary to niukf^ the 
valve close promptly and easily as the crank passes over th(‘ center, 
any greater tension iiuTcasing the loss by imbalanced pressure^ on the 
faces of the valve. The suction valve should oiien at the same iastant 
that the diseharge valve closes, that is— as the crank is passing over 
the center nearest the end of the cylinder in which the valve is 
placed. 

It will be noticed that the suction valve opens and closes while 
the piston is practically without motion, bnt the discharge valve opens 
while the piston is nearly at its maximum; and closes while the pistoix 
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is at its minimum speed. From this it will be apparent that the 
thrust or effort on the discharge valve is much greater than on the inlet, 
that is, in an upward or outward direction; hence the device for ar- 
resting the upward motion of the valve must be more effective than 
the other. Also the valve must close in a shorter space of time because 
the great pressure above the valve would cause it to fall with consider- 
able force were it not to reach its seat while the piston was still at the 
top of its travel, and the pressure above and below equal. Should the 
piston begin its return or downward stroke before the valve closes it 
would have the condensing pressure above and the inlet pressure 
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below, a difference of from 150 to 175 pounds. This pressure would 
cause it to seat with an excessive blow which would soon cause its 
destruction, and also cause the escape of a portion of the com- 
pressed gas into the compressor resulting in great loss in efficiency of 
the machine. 

Valve Proportions. Knowing the amount of gas that must be 
compressed and passed through the valves as well as the velocity at 
which it is advisable to force the gas through the machine, it is possible 
to determine the size of. valve opening. Table XVI gives the number 
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of cubic feet of gas that must he pumped per minute at clifTerent $u<;- 
tion and condenser pressures to give 1 ton of refrigeration in 24 hours. 
It is customary to base the area of the suction valve on a velocity of 

4.000 feet a minute and that of the discharge valve on 6,000 feet. 
Taking, then, the case of a 10-ton compressor with back pressure of 
13 pounds and conden.ser pressure of 1S4 pounds, it is seen, from 
the table, that 4.35 X 10 cubic feet of gas must be pumped per 
minute. Since the amount of gas pumped is found by multi- 
plying the area of the valve opening by the velocity of the gas, 

• it is evident that the area can be found by dividing the c[iuin- 
tity tliat must l)c puinpcd by the velocity, the units of measurement 
being the same, L c. feet, throughout. Thus 43.5 -t- 4,000 — 
0.010S75 sep ft. or, 1.56() .sq. in. corresponding to a diameter of 
1.47197 in. For the discharge valve, the area is 43.5 'i- 6,000 = 
0.00725 sq. ft. or, 1.044 sq. in. This means a diameter of 1.15253 
inches. 

Valves proportioned in this way have proved satisfactory at 
piston speeds of from 270 to 400 feet a minute' and from 40 to 100 
revolutions. The York Manufacturing Co. has made tests to deter- 
mine the elfect of velocity of flow throiigli the valves on the efneieney 
of the machine and the power required to compress a given amount 
of gas. As a result, this company has found that the area of tlie dis- 
charge vaivc opening may f)c made .somewhat k'ss than that corre- 
sponding to 0,000 feet a minute velocity of gas, without toss of 
efliciency. In fact the experiim'iits .show that up to a velocity of 
about 9,000 feet a minute, the eiricieiiey iucrea.sc'.s, more gas beiiig 
pumped without, increase in power in })r(>portiou to work done. The 
jijamc ex'periineiits show tiuit it is better to have a lower velocity 
through the suction valve. The velocity for best rt'sults is about 

3.000 feet, which calls for a considerably largt'r valve opening on the 
suction than figured on a ba.sis of 4,000 feed, a miimle. 

Compressor Piston. Having providi'd tli(‘ inlet and outh't valves 
with proper opening and clo.sing devices and made thejn capabk' of 
retaining the gu.s passing them, a piston for c()m])re.ssing tlu' gas and 
discharging i t from the compressor must 1 )e provided . For tlu^ vertical 
type of single-acting compressor in winch both inlet valves an' in the 
upper compressor head, the piston is host made as a ribbed disk with 
a hub at the center for the piston rod and a periphery of sufficient 
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width to be grooved for the necessary snap rings. Three to five of 
these rings arc generally used. 

In (:loiil;)le-acting machines it is customary to use the spherical 
form of piston as will be seen in discussing this form of compressor. 
Fig. 17 illustrates the simplest fonn of this type of piston, A being 
the cast head, B the snap rings, and C the piston rod. The surface is 
faced square with the bore of the hub, and the rod forced in and riveted 
over, filling the small counterlmre provided for this purpose. The 
cast head and rod having been previously roughed out, the piston is 
now finished in its assembled condition. The rod is made parallel 



Fig. 17. Disk Typo of Piston. 


and true to gauge and threaded to fit the crosshcad. The grooves are 
turned for the snap rings, which arc made slightly larger than the bore 
of the compressor. A diagonal cut is matle through one side and 
enough of the ring is cut out to allow it to slip into the cylinder without 
binding. It is then scraped on its sides until it fits accurately the 
groove in the piston. It is also well to turn a small half-round oil 
groove in the outer face of the puston between each ring , which 
gathers and retains a portion of the oil ased for lubrication, thus 
increiising the efficiency of the piston and collecting dust or scale 
and lessening the liability of cutting of the cylinder due to any of the 
usual causes. 

The piston rod requires special care l)oth in workmanship and 
material. In order to be effective it must be true from end to end; 
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.and to be lasting under the variety of conditions which it operates, it 
should be of a good grade of tool steel. The end which is usually 
made to screw into the crosshead is turned somewhat smaller, usually 
from J to J inch in diameter, than the portion passing through the 
packing or stuffing box, principally to allow of re-turning or truing up 
the rod when it becomes worn, and also to allow it to pas.s through the 
stuffing box. After the rod is screwed into the cmsshcad it is 
secured and locked with a nut to prevent turning. The nut, al.'lc) 
allows the position of the piston to be changed to compensale for 
wear on the different parts of the machine by simply loo.sening the 
lock nut and turning the piston and the rod in or outof the cro^$- 
head. 

Stuffing Box. The stuffing box of the compressor is one of the 
most difficult parts to keep in proper order. This is owing principally 



to one of two causes: not being in line with the cros.shead guide or bore 
of th^ compressor, or, the great difference of temperature to wliich it 
is subjected owing to the possible change.s taking place in the evapora- 
tor. . However, with the compre.ssor cro.sshead guides ’ and stuffing 
box in perfect alignment, and -a constant pressure or temperature on 
the evaporating side, it is a simple matter to keep the stuffing box 
tight and in good condition. If, however, either of these conditions 
is changed, it becomes practically impossible to do so. With single- 
acting compressors tlie stuffing box is a simple gland with any good 
ammonia packing. 

One form of box used in the double-acting compressor is shown 
in Fig. 18 , this being the construction enrployed by the Feathers tone 
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Foundry and Machine Co. A, B, C, D, E, and F, indicate composi- 
tion split packing rings, while Q, R, 8, U, F, and W denote pure tin 
rings of an inside diameter -f g- inch larger than that of the piston 
rod. These tin rings should not be split. At / is a lantern forming 
an oil reservoir, the oil being supplied by pipe at the connection 
marked K. This pipe is connected to the oil trap and, as the passage 
is always open, oil is forced into the stuffing box by the high pressure 
of the gas in the trap, so that any, little oil carried into the cylinder 
by the rod is instantly replaced and the lantern kept full. A second 
lantern L has connection to the suction line at Mj so that any gas that 
may have escaped the rings C, D, E, and F is drawn back. With 
this arrangement packing rings A and B have to withstand only the 
suction pressure. The stuffing-box gland N has a chamber that is 
supplied with oil through the connection 0 by a small rotary oil pump 

operated from the main shaft. A 
secondary gland P retains the oil in 
the gland and should be adjusted just 
tight enough for this purpose. G, H, 
aiTid I are points of contact with the 
rod and are babbitted to an exact fit. 
In case the rod should have to be 
turned down or when - this babbitt is 
worn, for any cause, so that it does 
not fit exact, it should be renewed. 
The general principles involved in 
this stuffing box are used in more or 
less modified form by all the leading 
manufacturers of double-acting ma- 
chines. 

Water Jacket. In the vertical single-acting type of compressor 
it is usual to provide a water jacket, which may be cast in combination 
with the compressor cylinder or made of some sheet metal secured to 
an angle, which is bolted to a flange cast on the cylinder. It is, usual 
to have this water jacket start at about the middle of the compressor 
(or a little below, as shown in Fig. 19) and extend enough above to 
cover the compressor heads, valves, and bonnets with water; the prin- 
cipal object of which is to keep these parts at a normal temperature 
and thereby improve the operation as well as protect the joints against 



Pig. 19. Jacket of Single-Acting 
Compressor. 
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the excessive heat which would IjG' generated by the continued com- 
pression. It is also an advantage in the operation of the plant, since 
by reducing the temperature in the compressor and adjacent parts, 
the compressor is filled with gas of a greater density. Also tlie heat 
extracted or taken up by the water at this point is a certain portion 
of die work performed in the condenser and therefore not a waste. 
Doable-acting compressors may or may not use the water jacket, but 
in those where it is used the water surrounds the cyliiirler only, there 
being no means of circulating water around the heads, wlun’e the valves 
are placed in their casings. In such machines the cylinder is made of 
special close-grained steel and is forced into the frame of the maeliine 
under hydraulic pressure, thus forming an annular space between it 
and the frame in wdiich the cooling water is circulated, being 
admitted near the bottom of the space at one side and drawn 
off at the top. In 'the wet compression machines and in those 
using a. liquid oil base, it is not considered necessary to use a 
jacket, but the latter of these types of machines is now going 
out of use, owing to the complications incident to keeping the oil 
out of the piping of a refrigerating plant where it interferes with the 
proper transfer of heat. 

In the operation of the plant it is well to have plenty of water 
flow through the jackets, as the cooler tlie compressors are kept the 
better; Init in plants in which water is scarce the <|uantity may be 
reduced correspondingly until the overflow is upwards of 100 degrees 
F. In extreme cases of shortage of water the overflow water from the 
ammonia condenser is sometimes used on the jackets — ^that is, the 
entire amount of available water is delivered to the condenser, and a 
supply from the catch pan (if it be an atmospheric type) is taken for 
the water jiickcts, in which case a greater cpiantity may be used but at 
a higher temperature. In the vertical single-acting maehine it is 
customary to admit the water through the flange forming the bottom of 
the water jacket and to connect the overflow near the top into a stand 
pipe wliich is connected a,t its lower end thmugh the flange to a system 
of pipes to lake it away. To prewent condensation on the outer sur- 
face of the jacket, and to present a more pleasing appearance, it is fre- 
quently lagged with hardwood strips and bound with finished brass or 
nickel-plated bands. It is well to have a washout connection from 
each jacket.. 
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Lubrication. Excessive lii])ricati()n is an objection, owing to the 
ji^sxilating ell'ect upon the surfaces of the eondensirig and evaporating 
system. Therefore it rs well to feed to tlu^ (‘oinpn\s.sors as little as is 
with the operation of the machinery. A l>roper separating 
jovice should be located in the discharge pi)>e from the eonipi-essor 
the condenser. To ])roperIy admit, or has! the lul)ncant to the 
compressors, sight feed hihricators should be provided, by which 
amount may be determined and regulated. These may be of 



tKe reservoir type, or better still tlie tlroppers, fed from a large rcKser- 
voir through a pipe, and whicli may be filled by a hand pump when 
xiCicessary, big. 20. Owing to the action of ammonia on animal 
or vegetable oils, other than these must be used a.s lubricarits for the 
oompressor. The principal oil for this purpose (and wluu) o!)taincd 
piuire, a very good one) is the West Virginia Natural Lubricating Oil 
or Mount Farm, which is a dark-ctolomi oil not affected l)y the 
auction of the ammonia or tlio low tcinperuturc of the evaporator. 
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Of kte years the oil refining companies have put ou the' market a 
light-colored oil which appears to give good results for the purpose. 
Care should be^userl, however, in the selection; and oil should not 
be used unless it is of the proper grade, as serious results follow the 
use of inferior oils. The usual result is the gumming of the com- 
pressors and valves or the saponifying under the action of the am- 
monia through the system. 
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PART II 

COMMERCIAL MACHINES 

COMPRESSORS 

No attempt is made here to catalogue all the many refrigerating 
machines on the market, but some of the leading points of typical 
machines of the principal makes will be pointed out briefly. Thus the 
student can get an insight into the general principles of design and 
arrangement as applied to refrigerating machines, and can supple- 
ment the descriptions here given by detail study of manufacturers’ 
catalogues, by which means a detailed knowledge of any particular 
machine or group of machines inay be had. 

Horizontal Double-acting. Triumph. Fig. 21 shows in a 
striking manner the simple and massive construction of this machine. 
One continuous bed plate gives a firm support for the compressor 
cylinder, the crosshead, and the crankshaft. The crosshead is of 
compact form and is supported on shoes. These have large bearing 
surfaces with an arrangement to take up wear by wedge and screw 
adjustment. The crosshead pin is a ground taper fit, and is held in 
position by a bolted disk. Owing to the piston being screwed into the 
crosshead and fastened with a lock nut, it is a simple matter to ad- 
just the clearance for both ends of the cylinder. The connecting rod 
is made from a heavy steel forging and is provided with a bronze box 
at the crosshead end, while a babbitt-lined brass box is used on the 
crank pin, both boxes being fitted with wedge and screw adjustments. 

Something has already been said of the valve adjustment which 
is made by means of a nut on the stem, the tension of the cushion 
spring being regulated by turning the nut after the lock nuts have 
been loosened. On the collar under the adjusting nut is a secondary 
collar with which the working spring is adjusted, and these two collars 
are held in their correct positions by keepers. This adjustment 



Fig. 21. Section of Tnumph Compressor 

as an oil reservoir that keeps the rod and well lidjricatedi. 

Oil is circulated through the gland by means of a small power pumj) 
driven from the shaft of the machine. The oil is drawn from a cham- 
ber provided in the base of the machine under the cylinder. Thus 
there is .a continuous circulation of oil and it is necessary to pump 
against only the suction pressure. Fig. 22 shows an outside view of 
a 70-ton Triumph unit, in which the stuffing-box connections and 
lubricating apparatus are shown more, in detail. It is noted that all 
the bolts of the gland are connected by inside gear so that in turning 
one nut, uniform adjustment is given to all. Thus there can be no 
trouble from cocking the gland by unequal adjustment. 
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feature of the valves has an important bearing on the economy of the 
compressor, as it is evident that the same pressures cannot be used 
under varying conditions with maximum economy at all times. 

Particular attention is directed to the stuffing box of this machine, 
which is divided into three parts separated by. two cages, which are of 
spider frame construction as shown in the figure. One of the cages 
forms a relief chamber from which any gas that may leak past the first 
packing is returned to the suction manifold, while the other serves 
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Linde. This machine is similar in many respects to the Triumph, 
and is manufactured by the Linde Refrigerating Co., New York, with 
the usual heavy<luty type of frame and bored guides for the cross- 
head. The piston is of the spherical form used in all the best hori- 
zontal machines of the double-acting type, and enables the valves to 
be set close in the Jiead so ais to reduce clearance to a minimum. To 
facilitate handling, each valve is made so as to form virtually a single 


Fig. 22. Exterior Triumph Machine Showing Stuffing-Box Arrangement 


part with its seat, enabling the valve and seat to be removed together 
with the same labor that would be necessary to remove either sep- 
arately. The valve-seat casting rests on the cylinder head and is 
held in place by the valve-^tem guide which is secured in position by 
the cap or bonnet. With the bonnet off, the valve and all its parts 
can be removed practically as one piece and without disturbing any 
part of the machine. 

Two self-expanding rings make the piston tiglit, and strength is 
given by heavy reinforcing ribs. The stuffing box is similar to other 
double-acting stuffing boxes already described, the outer packing 
having to withstand only the pressure of the suction gas. There is 
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no water jacket on the cylinder of the Linde machine. Xhe distinc- 
tive feature of this machine is its operation on the wet system., where 
the cylinder is kept cool by the injection of a small amount of liquid 
ammonia at the beginning of the compression stroke; or, arranging 



Fig. 23. Lopgitudinal View of York Vertical Comprossor 
Courtesy of York Manufaeturiny Company 


the system so that a small part of the liquid is not evapotated and 
goes back to the compressor. 

The Fred W. Wolf Company also make a horizontal compressor 
of the Linde type. The general characteristics of the machine are. 
similar to the one just described. The stuffing box is particularly 
efficient, being, packed with a special composition rubber packing 
which reduces wear to a minimum and prevents leakage of 
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Vertical Compressors. Although some manufacturers make a 
vertical double-acting machine, the great majority of such machines 
are single-acting. The discussion will therefore be. confined to this 
type of apparatus. 



Yorh. Figs. 23 and 24 show longitudinal and cross-sectional 
views of the York machine direct-connected to its steam engine. It 
consists of two single-acting compressor cylinders mounted on vertical 
A-frames and driven by a Corliss engine of the horizontal type. 
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A flywheel is mounted on the middle of the crankshaft, and • a crank 
on each end of the shaft drives the compressor cylinders, the cranks 
being set ISO degrees apart for reasons already mentioned^ The con- 
necting rod of the engine is attached to one of the cranks, as shown in 
the illustrations. Gas enters the cylinders through valves at the bot- 
tom underneath the piston 
and, on the down stroke of the 
piston, is forced ■ through the 
valve in the piston to the 
space above so as to fill the 
cylinder. On the return or 
compression stroke of the pis- 
ton the gas is compressed and, 
at the end of the stroke, is 
forced out througli the valve 
in the upper head, going 
thence through the pipe con- 
nection to the condenser. The 
upper head itself, being of the 
safety type, may be consid- 
ered as one huge valve, as 
in case anything should get 
in the cylinder, or the clear- 
ance become too small for 
any reason, the piston may 
strike the head without doing 
damage. 

Great Lakes. In this ma- 
chine there is no valve in the 
piston. Separate suction and 
discharge valves are provided 
in the head of the machine, 
as shown in Fig. 25, there 
Ix'ing two valves of each kind. 
Sight-feed lubricators are provided, and the cylinder has a specially 
arranged- water jacket around the upper end. One of the special 
features is the arrangement of the suction and discharge passages, 
which are connected to the piping system of the plant by a system 



Pig. 26. Section of CJreafc I^akes Aminoma Coiii- 
prt'HHor Cylinder 
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of manifolds and by-passes that permit of handling the gas in any 
way desired. Like the York machine this compressor is single-acting, 
gas being drawn in through the right-hand valve, on the down-stroke, 
as seen in the illustration, and discharged through the other valve 
on the up-stroke. The two suction and the two discharge valves 
work, each pair^ as one valve, they being made in pairs owing to the 
fact that there is not room enough within the head to give the proper 
diameter for the necessary valve opening for a single-suction and a 
single-disoharge valve. 

Carbon Dioxide Machines. Owing to the difficulty in getting 
sound castings suitable to withstand the pressure necessary to liquefy 



Pig. 28. Soctioiial View of Cylinder of Carbon-Dioxide Machine. Siiction Pas-sages arc so 
arranged that coal gas pa.sses aroniul cylinder before entering suction valve. 


carbon dioxide, manufacturers in the United States have largely 
adopted soft forged steel for the cylinders. With summer temperature 
of water the pressure may be as much as 1,000 pounds or more, and 
it is seen at once that the cylinders and piping must be very strong. 
The diameter of the gas cylinder must be small as compared with 
that of the steam cylinder. In some cases the compressors arc made 
to compress the gas in stages- The gas leaves \he first cylinder at a 
pressure of from 400 to 600 pounds per square inch, and is coolecf 
before entering the second cylinder where it is compressed to the final 
pressure. Owing to the difficulty in keeping stuffing boxes tight 
with the high pressures, compressors are usually made single-acting, 
but some manufacturers have been successful with the double-acting 
machine. 
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Ordinarily the length of the stroke should be about four times 
the diameter of the cylinder, and, if the piston is to be kept tight, it 
should be at least two and one-half times the cylinder diameter. Fig. 
26 is a sectional view of the typical cylinder in which it will be seen 
that the suction passages are arranged to pass the cool gas around 
the cylinder before entering it. Although the suction valves are usu- 
ally placed in a horizontal position, they are easily closed by light 
springs as they are small and have little inertia. Guides arc used to 
keep the valves in lino v/ith the scat; and the tlischarge valves, l)eing 
set vertical, easily come to a true seating. Suction valves should 
have an area of about ono-half that of the piston and the area of the 
discharge valves should be about one-seventh that of the piKSton. 

Owing to the limited space on the crank end of the cylinder, it 
is usually necessary to have two suction valves for this end. For the 
discharge valves, the seats should be beveled at from 70 to 80 degrees, 
while for the suction valves the seats should be beveled from GO to 75 
degrees; and the seats for both valves arc from 0.1 to 0.12 of the disk 
diameter in width. On the suction valve the lift should be about 
0.33 of the disk diameter while that for the discharge valve should be 
about 0.28 of the diameter. Spring tension is 8 or 9 pounds on the 
suction and 10 or 11 pounds on the discharge valve. Stuffing boxes 
are made on the same general principles as those for the double- 
acting ammonia compressors, bearing in mind that the greater pres- 
sures call for more compartments. Cup leather packings are used 
except for the outer packing which is merely a wiper for the rod. 
Small machines are usually made vertical, but above 2-ton capacity 
they are usually built horizontal, as shown in Fig. 27, which is 
an illustration of the double-acting compressor built by Kroesdiell 
Brothers. Fig. 28 shows a Kroeschell compressor direct-connected 
to a Corliss engine. 

Small* Refrigerating Plants. The constantly increasing demand 
of the commercial world for small refrigerating plants to do away 
with the inconvenience, high cost, and unsatisfactory conditions in 
general, due to cooling by ice, has led to the perfecting of the small 
machine so that now it rivals the largest machines in service, 
efficiency, practicability, and durability. 

In general, machines ranging from J ton to 10 tons refrigerating 
capacity are classed as small unit machines. The most practical 
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and, for that reason, the most common type in use at the present 
time, is the ammonia compression machine, suitable for belt drive 
from electric motor or gasoline engine, or for direct connection to 
steam engines. Belt drive from an electric motor is, without doubt, 
the most convenient. In some cases electricity is not available, 



Fig. 29. Portahio tee Making Plant, Capacity !20 Pounds £d 10 Hours 
Courtesy of Brunswick Rcfrigeralino Company 


then steam, or a gasoline engine is necessary. They have both 
been found entirely satisfactory. 

Flexibility of Small Plants. The advantages of mechanical 
refrigeration over that produced by melting ice are many. The 
proper preservation of all food stuffs depends upon a constant, 
and, as a rule, a lower temperature than can be obtained by melting 
ice. Furthermore, cooling by refrigeration methods are surer to 
avoid dampness and unsanitary conditions in general than when 
ice is used. With mechanical refrigeration the l)oxes can be 
kept dry and as cold as desired. Even temperatures are main- 
tained and the cost of refrigeration docs not vary witli the success 
or failure of the ice crop. It is always certain and always ready. 
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Small unit refrigeration is constantly branching out and finding 
new applications day day. It has been applied successfully for 
years to dairies, meat markets, clubs, hospitals, ice cream manu- 
factories, etc. On account of the perishable nature of the goods 
stored, the meat market man, dairyman, and ice cream manufac- 
turer are rapidly coming to regard a refrigerating plant as a neces- 
sity. Units of all sizes have also been successfully adapted to marine 



Fig. 30. Ghost View of Brunswick Compreaaor 
Showing Interior Construction 


refrigeration, and the theory that an ammonia compression 
system is impractical for use on ships has been disproved. The 
installation of a marine plant makes the vessel independent of port 
in so far as the commissary department is concerned. Large quan- 
tities of fruit are brought through tropical waters without spoiling, 
by means of the marine plant. 

Brunswick Type. Fig. 29 shows a complete Brunswick refrig- 
erating machine mounted on. end of an ice making set, made by the 
Brunswick Refrigerating Company, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
The ice making capacity of this plant is 120 pounds in 10 hours or 
240 pounds in 20 hours. Power is furnished by a 1 h.p. electric motor 
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or 1| or 2 h.p. gasoline engine belted to the flywheel of the com- 
pressor. The plant is compact, occupying little space, and the com- 
pressor is entirely self contained, with enclosed crank case. The 
phantom view shown in Fig. 30 will give an idea of the construction 
of the compressor. The machine is of the vertical, enclosed single- 
acting type, all parts except the outboard bearing being automatic- 
ally lubricated by the oil splash system. The machine is simple, 
efficient, and durable; all joints are ground — no packing is used. 
The discharge valve is of special design and made of steel. It is the 
full diameter of the cylinder with a large ratio of area of the face to 



Fig, 31 Typical Small Refrigerating Installation 
Courtesy of Arctic Ice Machine Company, Canton, Ohio 


the back of the valve which permits a free exit and a positive closing, 
thus reducing to a minimum re-expansion due to leakage and clear- 
ance. The efficiency is usually better than with a poppet valve. 
In the center of the discharge valve is located a safety relief valve 
which will open and relieve excessive pressure due to careless opera- 
tion. The cold suction gas enters the cylinder through the suction 
valve located in the piston. As this is the coolest spot for the gas 
to enter, any lessening in the efficiency due to preheating is avoided. 
The piston is provided with an extra set of rings below the suction 
intake, which prevents the oil from being sucked up out of the crank 
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case. With this construction, the pressure in the crank ease, 
under normal conditions,' can never rise higher than the suction 
pressure. 

Another important feature of this compressor is the eccentric 
drive. There is almost no appreciable wear in this form of drive, 
consequently the clearance will not increase and a finer adjustment 
can be obtained than with a connecting rod and crank, with the 
necessary crank and w'rist pin. There are only three moving parts 
— the piston, eccentric, and eccentric strap, 

Arctic Type. Another small installation manufactured by the 
Arctic Ice Machine Company of Canton, Ohio, and called their 
Single Arctic Junior outfit, is shown in Fig. 31. The pistons arc 
fitted with large su<‘tion valves and combination safety head and 
discharge valves; the discharge valve is slightly larger than the 
cylinder itself. A very complete '‘splash” system of lubrication is 
used on these machines, and by the use of a heavy glass bull’s-eye, 
the level of the oil is indicated. The same macliine is also made as 
a duplex, with capacities ranging from 4 to 12 tons every 24 hours. 

COMPRESSOR LOSSES 

Having described the compressor and its parts, let us take up the 
losses due to the improper working or asvscmbling of the parts of the 
machine, before. proceeding with the description of the rest of the plant. 
As has been stated in a general way, the economy of the compressor 
lies in its filling at the nearest possible point to the evaporating pres- 
sure, and then compressing and discharging at the lowest possible 
pressure, as much of the entire contents of the cylinder as possible. 
If the compressor piston does not travel close to the upper end — of a 
single-acting machine — or the machine has excessive clearance, the com- 
pressed gas remaining in the cylinder rc-expands on the downward 
stroke of the piston, and the gas from the evaporator will not be taken 
into the compres.sor until the pressure falls to, or slightly below, this 
point, and the loss due to this fault is ecpial to the quantity of gas 
thus prevented from entering the compressor plus the friction of the 
machine while compressing the portion of the gas thus expanding. 

If we make a full discharge of the gas unci there is a leaky outlet 
valve in the compressor, the escape and ic-expansion into the com- 
pressor affects not only the intake of the gas at the beginning of the 
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return stroke, but continues to affect the amount of incoming gas 
during the entire stroke and the capacity of the machine will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. If the inlet valve is leaky or a particle of scale 
or dirt becomes lodged on its seat, as the piston moves upward the 
portion of the gas which may escape during the period of compression 
is forcetl back to the evaporator and a corresponding loss is the result. 
A piston which does not fit the compressor, faulty piston rings, or a 
compressor which has become cut or worn to the point of allowing 
the escape of gas between the cylinder and piston has the same effect 
as the ill conditioned Suction valve. The loss due to leaky or defec- 
tive cylinders, joints, or stuffing lioxes, are not included under this 
head, as these more generally efl'ect the loss of the material than the 
efficiency of the compressor. 


AMMONIA CONDENSERS 

The ammonia condenser, or liquefier, as briefly stated in the 
description of the system, is that portion of the plant in which the 
gas from the evaporator, having been compressed to a certain point, 
is cooled by water and thereby deprived of the heat which it took up 
during evaporation; consequently it is reduced to its initial state, 
that 13 — liquid anhydrous ammonia. Condensers for other refriger- 
ants arc constructed in the same general way as those for ammonia, 
due regard being had to the pressures to be carried. Let us consider 
the general principles governing the action before describing the 
types. 

On account of its duty having been performed, the ammonia 
as it leaves the evaporating coils is a gas at low temperatpre, usually 
5*^ to 10° below that of the brine, or other Vjody upon which it has 
been doing duty, yet it is laden with a certain amount of heat, although 
at a temperature not ordinarily expressed by that term. It is a well- 
known fact that we cannot obtain a refrigerating agent which can 
absorb heat from a body colder than itself, and it is therefore necessary 
to bring the temperature of the ammonia gas to a point at which the 
flow of heat from the one to the other will take place. This is done 
by withdrawing part of the heat in the ammonia in the following 
manner: The cold gas is compressed until its pressure reaches such 
a point that at ordinary temperatures it will condtys^sa taJi 
as it leaves the compressor it is very 
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still contains nearly all of the heat it had when it left the evaporator, 
in only a small portion of the space occupied before. Thus when 
it reaches the condenser it is much warmer than the cooling water and 
will readily give up its heat to the cold water — so much that its latent 
heat is absorbed by the water and it condenses into anhydrous am- 
monia. 

The temperature of water if pumped from surface streams will 
average about 60° F.,and since we cannot expect to get the ammonia 
any colder than this, it must be compressed until the boiling point 
corresponding to the pressure obtained is at about 75° F. In Table 
XII, p. 31, we find that this temperature corresponds to a pressure of 
141.22 pounds per square inch (absolute), or 126.52 pounds per 
square inch (gauge). 

Thus if the gas is compressed until the gauge reads 126.52 and 
then passed into a condenser where the temperature of the water is less 
than 75° F., the water will absorb the latent heat and we have accom- 
plished our object which was to remove some of the heat contained 
in the ammonia. In this condition it is drained from the condenser 
into the ammonia receiver to again repeat the cycle of operation. 

The forms of condensers may be divided into three classes — the 
submerged, the atmospheric, and the double-pipe. Of each of these 
classes a number of different types and constructions are in use. To 
illustrate the general principles, however, it is only necessary to pre- 
sent one of each type. 

Submerged Condenser. The submerged condenser consists of 
a round or rectangular tank with a series of spiral or flat coils within, 
joined to headers at the top and bottom with proper ammonia unions. 
In Fig. 32 is shown a sectional elevation of a popular type of sub- 
merged condenser. A wrought iron or steel tank A is formed by plates 
from to jV inch thick, of the necessary dimensions to contain the 
coils, and sufficiently braced around the top and sides to prevent bulg- 
ing when filled with water. A series of welded zigzag pipe coils B are 
placed in the tank and joined to headers C with ammonia unions D. 
The ammonia gas enters the top header through the pipe E, and an 
outlet for the liquefied ammonia is provided at F with a proper stop 
valve. Water is discharged or admitted to the tank at or near the 
bottom and overflows at outlet M. It will be seen that in this type 
of condenser a complete reverse flow of the current is effected, the 
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gas entering at the top and the liquid leaving at the bottom, while 
the water enters at the bottom and leaves at the top. This brings 
the cold water in contact with the cool gas, and the warm water in 
contact with the incoming or discharged gas from the compressor, 
thereby presenting the ideal condition for properly condensing am- 
monia. 

Owing to the necessarily large spaces between the coils and the 
distance between the bent pipes, the portion of water coming in contact 
with the surface of the pipes must be small compared with the total 
amount passing through; it is, therefore, uneconomical as regards 
amount of water used. With water containing a large amount of float- 
ing impurities the deposit on the coils is considerable and not easily 
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Flff. 82. Submerged Condenser. 


removed owing to the limited space between the coils; and further- 
more, the dimensions of the tank necessary to contain the requisite 
amount of pipe for a plant of considerable size is so great and its 
weight, when equipped with coils and filled with water, requires such 
a strong support, that its use is now limited to certain requirements 
and localities. 

A better shape for a condenser of this type is one of considerable 
height or depth, rather than low and broad. This is owing to the 
fact that the greater length of travel of the water and gas in opposite 
directions, the greater the economy. The number of coils used should 
be such that the combined internal area of the pipes equals or ex- 
ceeds the area of the discharge pipe from the compressor. The circular 
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submerged condenser is similar to the above described except that 
the tank is circular and the coils lent spirally. 

In the circular type of submerged condenser the pipes are IJ to 
2 inches in diameter, and the separate coils are made in lengths up to 
350 feet. A number of coils are u.sed in a single condenser, the in- 
lets and outlets being connected to manifolds with valves provided 
to shut off any individual coil. Where the water comes to the con- 
denser at 70° and leaves at 80° — a range of 10 degrees — about 40 
square feet of condensing surface, corresponding to 64 running feet 
of 2-inch pipe or 90 feet of li-inch pipe are allowed per ton of refrig- 
eration. Less surface than this means excessive condensing pressure. 
Sicbel gives the following empirical. formuk, for calculating the square 
feet of cooling surface F required in submerged condensers: 


In this formula, h — the heat of vaporization of 1 pound of ammonia 
at the temperature of the condenser; k — the amount of ammonia pass- 
ing through the condenser in one minute; ni — 0.5 — the number 
of heat units transferred per minute per square foot of iron surface 
where the pipe cont«uua ammonia vapor and is cooled by water; t = 
the temperature of the ammonia in the coils; f ~ the mean tem- 
perature of the inflowing a?nd outflowing cooling water. 

The heat taken up by the ammonia, in producing refrigeration, 
added to that corresponding to the work done on the ammonia in the 
compressor, less any heat exp .nded in superheating the gas, is equal 
theoretically to the heat of vaporization of ammonia at the tempera- 
ture of the condenser and is the amount of heat that must be re- 
moved by the cooling water. Thi.s then gives a gauge on the amount 
of cooling water that should be liscd in the plant. For finding the 
number of pounds A of cooling water, Siebel gives the formula. 

. /JcXOO 

in which the notation is the same as in the formula above, except that 
t is the temperature of the outgoing cooling water, and f that of the 
incoming water. The result is converted into gallons by dividing 
by the factor 8.33. Usually from | to 3 gallons of water are required 
per minute per ton of refrigeration in 24 hours. 
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Stop valves, manifolds, and unions connect with the discharge of 
the compressor and the liquid ammonia .sup|)ly to the receiver. 

In the manned of making the connections to this type of con- 
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denser and the taking away of the h(|uefied ammonia as well as in 
the devices for supplying the cooling water, a great variety exisb. 
Fig. 33 represents ^ side elevation of an ammonia condenser with 
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the discharge or inlet of the gas from the compressor entering at the 
top Ay and the liquid ammonia taken off at the bottom R, while the 
water is supplied over the coils flowing down into the catch-pan or 
water-tight floor, where it accumulates and is taken away by any of 



the usual means. It will be noticed that the flow of the water and the 
gas with this type of condenser is in the same direction, the coldest 
water coming in contact with the warmest ammonia. The tempera- 
ture governing or determining the point of condensation will be that 
at which the ammonia leaves the condenser, or the temperature in 
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(he bottom pipe from which the liquid ammonia Is withdrawn. 
Owing to this arrangement it is not favorable h) a low cx>ndensing 
pressure or economy in the water used. Fig* 34 repr(\s(‘nts a type lu 
which an attempt is made to eliminate tliis umlesirable leature, and 
in which it is expected to use tlio waste from the condenser projjcr, 
in taking out the greater part of the sensible heat from tlui gas leaving 
the compressor. 

The construction of this condenser is identical with that shown 
in tl>e preceding figure except that its uppermost ])ip(^ is continued 
down and under the pipes forming the condenser projx'r; it pusses 
backward and forward in order that a large j^roportion of th(‘ lu’ut 
may be removed by the w’ater from the condenser ])r()j)er, Ix'forc* 
the ammonia enters tlie condenser, A siip])leinentul heailer is 
sometimes introduced in connection witli this pipe for removing 
any condensation taking place in it. 

A third type of this condenser is shown, in Fig. 35. In tliis 
type a reverse flow of the gas and water takes place. The gas t'U- 
ters the condenser tlirough a manifold or header A at the bottom 
and continues its flow upward through the pipes to the top; at sev£‘ral 
points drain pipes are provided for taking off the condensation 
into the header B. The condensing water flows downward over 
the pipes. This type of condenser is the most nearly [lerfoct of its 
class. 

The atmospheric condenser is a favorite, and possesses nnujy 
features that make it preferable to the submergeeb Its weight is a 
minimum, being only that of pipe and supports and a small ainoiint 
of water. The sections or banks may be placed at a convenient (li.s- 
tance apart to facilitate cleaning and repairs. Tlie atmosplieric 
effect in evaporating a portion of the condensing water during its flow 
over the condenser, makes use of the latent heat of the water in ad- 
dition to the natural rise in its temperature. 

The various devices for distributing the water over the condenser 
are numerous. Fig. 36 represents the simplest and most easily 
obtained — a simple trough with perforations at the. bottom for 
allowing the water to drip over to the condenser. 

Fig. 37 is a modification of the one shown in Fig. 36. This is 
intended to prevent the clogging of flie perforations, by allowing the 
water to flow into the space at one side of the partition, and then 
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througlTa series of perforations into the second, and thence through 
a second set of perforations in the bottom to the pipes in the con- 
denser. 



Fig 37. Moclifleation of tho V-Sliapecl Trough. 


Fig. 38 is a tyjxi of trough, or water distributor, designed to 
overcome the objections to a perforated form of trough, and the 
consequent difficulties due to the clogging or filling of the perfora- 
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tions. As will be readily understood from the illustration, this is also 
made of galvanized sheet metal with one side enough higher than 
the other to cause the water to overflow through the V-shaped notches 
or openings along the top of the straight or vertical side of the trough, 
and down and off the serrated bottom edge to the pipes. 

The object of the serrated edges, as will be apparent, is the more 
even distribution of the water, owing to the fact that while it would 
be practically impossible to obtain a uniform flow of water over a 



Fig. 38. Serrated-Edge V-Trough. 


straight and even edge of a trough, particularly if the amount is limited, 
it is an easy matter to regulate the flow through the V-shaped openings. 

Fig. 39 is termed the slotted water pipe. It is a pipe slotted 
between its two ends, from which the water overflows to the series 
of pipes below. It is good practice to lead the water supply to a 
cast-iron box at the center of the condenser, into the sides of which 
is screwed a piece of pipe — usually 2-inch— reaching the ends of the 
condenser, and having its outer ends capped, which may be removed 
while a scraper is passed through the slot from the center towards 
the ends while the water is still flowing, thereby carrying off any 
deposit within the pipe. This forms a very durable construction, 
and one not liable, as with the galvanized drip trough, to disarrange- 
ment or bending out of shape due to various causes. It is impossi- 
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ble, however, to obtain the uniform flow of water over the condenser 
with this, as with the serrated or perforated troughs, particularly if 
the supply is limited, from the fact as stated in describing the over- 
flow trough, viz, the impossibility of obtaining a sufficiently thin 
stream of that length. 

Double-Pipe Condenser. This is a modern adaptation of an old 
idea, given up owing to its complex construction and the imperfect 
facilities available for its manufacture. It has come into use with 
great rapidity, and has brought forth many novel ideas of principle 
and construction. It combines the good features of both the atmos- 



rig. 39. Slotted Water Pipe. 


pheric and the submerged • types, having small weight ana being 
accessible for repairs. It has the downward flow of the ammonia 
and the upward flow of the water, effecting a complete counter flow of 
the two, minimizing the amount of water required- and taking up 
the heat of condensation with the least possible difference between 
the ammonia and the water. 

The two general forms of construction are a combination of a 
li-inch pipe within a 2-inch pipe, or a 2-inch pipe within a 3-inch. 
The water passes upward through the inner pipe, while the gas is 
discharged downward through the annular space; or, the position 
of the two may be reversed, the ammonia being within the inside 
pipe while the water travels upward through the annular space. 



40. Type of Double-Pipe Condenser. 



Pig. 41. Type of Double-Pipe Ctondenser. 
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They are also constructed in series, in which the gas enters a number 
of pipes of a section at one time, flowing through these to the opposite 
end to a header or manifold, at which point the number of pipes is 
reduced, and so on to, the bottom, with a constantly reduced area. 
The theory of this construction is, that the volume of the gas is 
constantly reduced as it is being condensed. Figs. 40, and 41 illus- 
trate a general range of the various types in use. 

It is usual in the construction of this type to make each section 
or bank twelve pipes high by about 17J feet long; they are rated 
nominally at ten tons refrigerating capacity each, although for uneven 
units the construction is made to vary from 10 to 14 pipes in each. 

Block Counter-Current Condenser. It is an established fact 
that liquid will convey heat more rapidly than a gas and that a wet 
metal surface will transmit heat more rapidly per unit of time and 
area than a dry surface. This principle is employed in the Block 
condenser to get increased efficiency. The condenser itself, Fig. 42, 
has the general appearance of other atmospheric condensers except 
for the arrangement of the pipe connections to secure counterflow 
of the gas. The coils are of 2-inch pipe, usually the standard length 
of 20 feet, there being 16 to 24 pipes in each stand, depending 
on the amount of cooling water available and its temperature. 

In this condenser the liquid ammonia produced is held for a 
time in the pipes for the purpose of serving as a heat-transferring 
medium. Also the condenser differs from the ordinary type in that 
it is a true counter-current apparatus, while others are usually 
built on the parallel-flow principle. Gas entering the lowest pipe 
of the condenser begins to condense as sooti as the superheat is 
removed, usually in the third pipe from the bottom. Liquid ammo- 
nia then intermingles with the gas and they travel forward and 
upward at great velocity. Gas enters the liquid in the form of 
globules, each of which is surrounded by liquid that in itself acts as 
condensing surface. Thus the gas gives up its heat to the sur- 
rounding liquid and this in turn gives up heat to the pipes through 
which the heat passes to the cooling water. In the lower pipes 
there is much gas and little liquid, but the proportion of liquid 
increases as the mixture travels forward until finally the gas is con- 
densed and all is liquid ammonia, which leaves the condenser at 
the top where the water is coolest. 
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Advantages of Block Type. Heat transfers from a gas through 
metal surfaces to a liquid at the rate of 60 B.T.U. per square foot 
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under similar conditions is 300 B.T.U. The transfer from a mix- 
ture of gas and liquid as employed in this condenser is at the rate of 
180 to 200 B.T.U. per square foot of surface and degree difference 
of temperature per hour. This is the reason that a condenser of this 
type is three or four times as effective as that of the ordinary type. 

Another advantage of this condenser is due to the fact that the 
liquid leaves the outlet cooler than in other types. In a refriger- 
ating machine, operating at 15 pounds back pressure,, the evaporat- 
ing temperature will be 0“ F. and if the liquid ammonia comes as 
from the ordinary condenser at about 100° F., then it must first be 
cooled to zero before it will begin to do effective work. The latent 
heat per pound of liquid is 550 B.T.U., of which 100 B.T.U. will 
have to be wasted to remove the sensible heat of the liquid. Thus 
we have 450 units left for effective work and the loss is 18 per cent. 
When the liquid leaves the condenser at 70° F.j as in the Block 
condenser, there are 480 B.T.U. available for effective work, so 
that the loss is 12 per cent, or a gain in efficiency of 6 per cent. In 
this calculation it is assumed that the specific heat of liquid ammonia 
is 1, so ,that the figures are merely approximate, but accurate enough 
for the comparison. 

Details of Action. Owing to the counter-current method of 
flow, the coldest .water being at the top of the condenser causes the 
lowest pressure in the upper pipes and there is a constant effort on 
the part of the mixture of gas and liquid to flow upward to the point 
of low pressure. To illustrate this action, we may assume that the 
temperature of the supply water is 70° F. and that leaving the 
lower pipes is 85° F. The usual difference between the temperature 
in a pipe and water flowing over it is 10 degrees and the temperature 
inside the top pipe will, therefore, be 80° F., for which the corre- 
sponding pressure is 140 pounds. Likewise the temperature in the 
lowest pipe is 95’° F. and the corresponding pressure is 1S4 pounds, 
showing a difference of 43 pounds to the square inch, which gives us 
the measure of the force and velocity with which the mixed liquid 
and gas will be forced upward through the coils. Evidently no 
effort is required on the part of the compressor to pump the mixture 
through the condenser.. 

It has been found that friction in the pipes overcomes most of 
the difference in pressure so that an actual difference of from 3 to 5 
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pounfls is about all that rau usually be observed. Owing also to 
tliis pressure liead, the ve]{)eity of couiitcrflow is sucli that the actual 
(lifTcrcncc between inside and outside temperatures in this condenser 
is found to be 5° F. instead of 10° F., as in other types. This 
means that the final inside temperature is lower than in the 
above calculation and that, therefore, the corresponding con- 
denser pressure is lower, which is another distinct advantage in 
this apparatus. Less piping and fittings are required so that the 
apparatus occupies the minimum of space and costs the minimum 
to install. . 

Referring to the diagram in Fig, 42 it will be seen that A is the 
hot gas header from whicli the gas passes down pipe B and enters 
the bottom of the condenser. The gas then passes upward through 
the coils and in the second or third from the top it is all finally con- 
verted into liquid, which leaves at C, flowing through trap T and 
down pipe D to the liquid receiver. The trap prevents accidental 
discharge of uiiliqucfiecl gas, as might arise in case of momentary 
interruption of water supply or for other reasons. 

E is an equalizing header to which every coil is connected, 
while F is a siphon breaker on top of trap T. This siphon breaker 
connects with E and prevents the discharge of the liquid in jerks so 
that we get a uniform flow. An air drum 0 is also connected to the 
equalizing header. Air and non-coiulensable gases collect in this 
drum and when it is desired to purge the condensers, it is only neces- 
sary to close valve II and open valve K, which can be clone at any 
time during operation. If it is desired to drain the condenser, clo.so 
the gas inlet valve and the liquid outlet at top of condenser and 
open valve N at the same time leaving valve L open. The liquid 
will then flow out of the condenser into the header M and through 
the main pipe line to the receiver. 

These condensers are capable of doing three to four times the 
work of an ordinary condenser, but to do this they must be supplied 
with the same total amount of water that would be supplied for the 
larger number of ordinary condensers. Thus tliere is no gain in the 
total amount of cooling water that must be used for a given amount 
of refrigerating duty, and arrangements must be made to distribute 
this larger amount of water economically. This is done by prop- 
erly proportioning the water box and the distributing pipe, or 
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trough. Careful tests of the Block condenser, as compared with | 

the ordinary one operating undei similar conditions, show tliat the ^ 

lower condensing pressure and lower difference of temperature of • 

the ammonia and water will result in a saving of about 10 per cent 
of the total power required for operating the plant. 

Vail Condenser. Another recent design of ammonia condenser 
showing remarkably good results is that installed by incovgv L, 

Vail for the Colorado Ice and Cold Storage Plant, Denver, C.ol- ^ 

orado. The essential results obtained were a reduction in, head 
pressure of 20 pounds and a saving of half the cooling wat<*r. It # 

is possible to detect leaks of ammonia instantly and the apparatus 
occupies small space. The number of joints is small an<l the chance 
of loss by leakage is, therefore, greatly -reduced. There are 28 
joints in the installation mentioned, whereas an equal capacity with 
double-pipe condenser would call for 384 joints. i 

Details of Simple Design. The design is simple and will hardly ^ 

need illustrating. It consists of iron cylinders from 8 to 12 inches t 

in diameter and 18 feet long, connected in series with return bends, f 

each cylinder being provided with its individual water spray l>ipe. ^ 

The cylinders are made of standard wrought-iron or steel pipe f 

tested to withstand a pressure of ' 3,000 pounds to the square inch. 

• Heads are of forged steel, 2 inches thick, and welded into the ends 

of the cylinders. The heads are machined to receive regular stand- 
ard male fittings, which are held in place by means of stud bolts 
screwed into the heads. Support is provided by a concrete rack i 

and the cylinders are arranged on two A-shaped supports so tliat • 

the water of any cylinder will not fall on one below. | 

Gas enters the top cylinders at high pressure and temperature ^ 

and has free passage through the successive cylinders to the two at 
the bottom, which act as ammonia receivers. Each cylinder is * 

tapped and fitted at the end with a J-inch valve, which is connected 
to the bottom receiving cylinders so that any liquid formed may be 
drained off. If these valves are closed, the system operates on the I 

“flooded” plan. Care is taken to design the spray pipes so as to 
permit of a close regulation of the water and a curved sheet of metal | 

is arranged at the bottom of ^the spray pipe in such a way as to 
deflect the water and cause the entire cylinder to be enveloped in a f 

thin sheet of water,. I 
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In any condenser the amount of heat transmitted will depend 
on the cooling surface, the difference in temperature between the 
two surfaces, the thickness of the metal, and the time the medium 
is subjected to the cooling influence. In the installation above men- 
tioned there are eight of the 8-inch cylinders and two of the 12-inch, 
the total volume of which is 78.31 cubic feet. The volume of the 
pipes in a double-pipe condenser of similar capacity is 4.5 cubic 
feet. With a rated capacity of 25 tons per 24 hours, it is necessary 
to condense 165 cubic feet of gas per nainute, where the head pres- 
sure is 139 pounds and that on the return line 20 pounds. 

In passing this 165 cubic feet of gas through the Vail condenser 
in one minute, it is seen that each molecule of the gas is exposed to 
the cooling influence of the water around the cylinder, that is, the 
gas remains in the cylinder 29.6 seconds. In a similar way with 
the double-pipe condenser, the gas is exposed to the effect of the 
cooling water for 1.63 seconds. In the first case, the gas travels 
189 feet per minute and in the latter case, 7,700 feet per minute^ 
or almost 40 times as rapidly. The friction load is of necessity 
much greater with the high velocity and it is the absence of this 
friction load in the Vail apparatus that largely accounts for the 
fact that much less cooling water is needed. 

One of the most important features of this condenser is the 
arrangement by which the coolest water is used on each cylinder 
so that the water does not run from one cylinder to another. At 
first thought this would seem to call for extra cooling water, but 
owing to the high efficiency had with the marked temperature 
difference where the coolest water comes in contact only with the 
hottest gas, there is, in fact, a marked saving in water. In actual 
operation it has been found possible to operate with a head pressure 
of 145 pounds and use less than 2 gallons of water per minute per 
ton of ice. With double-pipe condensers the water used has ranged 
from 3 to 7 gallons per ton per minute and the head pressure was 20 
pounds higher. In the Vail condenser the ends where there are 
joints are not covered with water and any leaks of ammonia may, 
therefore, be detected at once. 

Oil Separator or Interceptor. This is a device or form of 
trap, placed on the line of the discharge between the compressor and 
the condenser to separate the oil from the ammonia gas. It is to 
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prevent the pipe surface of the condensing and evaporating system 
from becoming covered with oil, which acts as an insulator and 
prevents .rapid transmission of heat through the walls. 

There are many forms of this device in common use, including 
the plain cylindrical shell with an inlet at one skle or end and an 
outlet at the other, an almost endless varic'ty of baffle plates, spiral 



rig. 43. Fig. 44. Fig. 4C. 


TypoH of Oil TntorccptorH 

conductors, and reverse-current devices. The oliject is similar to 
that obtained in the steam or exhaust separator, and gcnerjilly 
speaking, that which would be effective in one service would be so 
in the other. Figs. 43, 44, and 45 illustrate three common types in 
use, which will make clear the general principles. 
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COOLING TOWERS 

Uses and Characteristics. Wherever water is scarce or of high 
temperature, it is important to conserve the supply brought to 
the plant. In order to do this it is necessary to cool the water 
after it has passed over the condensers and coolers of the refrigera- 
ting plant. This is done by evaporation of a part of the water under 
atmospheric pressure so that the remaining water will be cooled, 
owing to the abstraction of heat that becomes latent in the water 
evaporated. The process may be employed to advantage, even 
where there is plenty of water, in order to save pumping; or where' 
the water is taken from muddy streams to a settling basin, to avoid 
the use of more muddy water than absolutely required. The effi- 
ciency of any apparatus for this purpose depends on the extent of the 
water surfaces exposed and on the amount of air brought in contact 
with the water. Also to some extent the pressure of the air and, to 
greater extent, the dryness of the air are factors having their influence, 
but acting alike on any apparatus, however constructed. 

Apparatus designed to cool water for re-use in refrigerating 
plants are known as cooling towers and of these there are many 
types on the market. All such towers may be divided into two 
classes, according to whether the circulation of air is by natural or 
artificial currents. With artificial draft, ^om 5 to 25 horsepower is 
required to operate the fans, according to the size of the tower and 
the type of fan used. Either suction or pressure fans may be used 
in such towers, as it is not definitely settled whether best results are 
had by forcing air in at the bottom of the tower or drawing it down 
from the top. Most towers, however, force the air in at the bottom, 
thereby getting the flow in the opposite direction to that of the water. 

Towers are also classified as to material used, whether steel or 
wood. Both materials are used for towers operating with both 
kinds of air circulation. An efficient tower can, in fact, be made 
very cheaply by throwing brush into a framework arranged to pre- 
vent the brush packing, thus leaving space for air currents. Where 
wood is used, the tower may be anything from a cheap slatted struc- 
ture made of rough lumber to an elaborate tower such as shown in 
Fig. 46. Here No. 1 lumber is used and treated by a preservative 
process before being put into the tower, and the structure is painted 
with mineral paint when finished. This illustration represents the 
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tower constructed for the Bauer Ice Cream and Baking Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Triumph Ice Machine Company, for 
a 75-ton refrigerating plant using city water. Fig. 47 shows a 
circular steel tower using forced air circulation, installed by the 
Triumph people for the Cincinnati Ice Company. 

Hart Cooling Tower. The tower. Fig. 48, is of the open or 
natural draft design and is built throughout of steel and galvanized 



47. Steel Torced-Draft Cooling Towot 
Courtesy of Triumph Ice Machine Company 


iron. The entire- structure, including the galvanized iron, is coated 
with a preservative compound before and after erection, so that it 
becomes practically impervious to both water arid weather. 

The cooling is effected by the close intermixture of the heated 
water' in a finely divided state with the natural air currents. The 
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water is' broken up by means of distributing troughs and cooling 
trays, being distributed through the troughs directly to the trays 
which are supported at intervals of about 7 feet through the height 
of the structure. The trays are arranged in staggered fashion so 
that there are free and uninterrupted air spaces througli all the 
interior parts of the tower. 

This tower is equipped with Hart spray preventers, which pre- 
vent the spray being carried outside of the tower. This arrangement 

is superior to the old louvre 
dc.sign in that there is no di- 
minution in the quantity of air 
passing through. The shields 
compel the air currents to enter 
the tower in a downward direc- 
tion and leave it in an upward 
direction, so that the spray car- 
ried througli is caught by the 
leeward shields and returned to 
the . tower. With the highly 
efficient arrangement of cooling 
trays, each square foot of cool- 
ing surface as measured on the 
top deck will handle three gal- 
lons of water per miiiutc. 

The “high-duty’" tower for 
cooling water from high , initial 
temperatures is equipped with 

Fig. 48. Hart Cooling Tower . , . 

Couiiiiy of Franklin Hart, Jt., and Company SeVCll ClCCkS Ot COoIlIlg trayS, aS 

shown in Fig. 48, wdiile the 
“standard” design, which is intended to handle the water from 
ammonia condensers or* where the initial temperaturq does not 
exceed 100 degrees, h^s but five decks. The loss of 'water, due to 
evaporation and other causes, varies from 3 per cent in'lhe “stand- 
ard” towers to 8 per cent in the “high-duty” tow^ers. These towers 
are guaranteed to cool the W'ater to within 5 degrees to 8 degrees 
of the wet bulb thermometer when the temperature of tlie atmos- 
phere exceeds 70 degrees F. Thus we see the rea.son for the term 
“high-duty” as applied to this tower. 
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Fig, 49. Biirhorn Stoot Towor 
Courtesy of Edwin liurhorn Company 


tower is made by the Edwin 
Burhorn Company. 

Vacuum Cooling Tower. 
Another interesting type of tower 
i.s shown in Fig. 50. In this 
design partial evaporation of 
water passing through the tower 
is facilitated by the formation of 
a partial vacuum inside the tower. 
The latent heat absorbed by this 
evaporation is sufficient to reduce 
the temperature of the water, 
leaving the tower as much as 30 
degrees below that of the atmos- 
phere under the most favorable 
conditions and in the average 
case as much as 20 degrees. This, 


Burhorn Tower. Fig. 49 
shows an improved form of 
tower for plants of small size. 
It will be noted that this 
tower is constructed entirely 
of steel and so designed that 
the water returns from the 
surface plates to the pan 
inside at the bottom. This 
construction is especially de- 
sirable in the case of very 
small plants in which the 
machinery must generally be 
located in cramped quarters 
and it is necessary to avoid 
spray even more than in 
larger installations. This 



Fig. 50. Vaevvum Cooling Tower 
Courtesy of Vacuum F/utrf Cooler Company 
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of course, represents a marked 
economy. Air is taken into the 
tower through a cooling chamber, 

Fig. 51, at a velocity of 2,0G0 feet 
per minute. In this chamber a 
manifold water sprayer is located 
at the intake which finely subdi- 
vides and expands the water. By 
forcing this air through a small 
passage at a high velocity, it sud- 
denly expands and its temperature 
is reduced to about 65 degrees F. Fig- si. Section Through Air-CooUng chamber 
This cool air is then passed through the tower and comes in contact 
with the finely divided w'ater, Fig. 52, as it falls from the top of 

the tower. 

On top of the tower is 
a steel pan eighteen to 
twenty inches deep, into 
which the hot water from 
the condensers is pumped. 
The bottom of the pan is 
perforated at regular in- 
tervals with holes, to each 
of which is attached a 
funnel-shaped tube and a 
spreader. As soon as there 
is sufficient water in the 
pan to cover the perfora- 
tions, a partial vacuum is 
formed below the tubes by 
means of the exhaust fan 
shown in Fig. 52. Into 
this partial vacuum the 
hot water and vapor is 
precipitated and, as the 
vapor condenses immediately, the latent heat absorbed in this process 
greatly cools the water which is in contact with the vapor. A power 
wheel at the top of the tower, Fig. 52, utilizes the waste air leaving 



Fig. 62 . Part Sootional View of Vacuum Fluid 
Cooling Tower 
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the stackjto pump hot water from the condenser back to the cooler. 
A test with the humidity from '65 to 100 per cent showed nearly 
20 degrees difference in' temperature between, the inlet and outlet. 

EVAPORATORS 

Types. Evaporators may be divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class are operated in connection with the brine system, 
in which salt brine, or other solution, is reduced in temperature by 
the evaporation of the amrhonia or other refrigerant, and the cooled 
brine circulated through the room or other points to be refrigerated. 
In the second class, the dircct-expansmi system, the refrigerant 
is taken directly to the point to be cooled, and there evaporated in 



pipes or other receptacles, in direct contact with the c)l)ject to be 
cooled. Which of the two .systems is the better, is a miicli disputed 
and debated point; we can state, in a general way, that both have 
their advantages, and each i.s adapted to certain clas.ses of duty. 

The cooling of brine in a tank by a series of evaporating coils 
— one of the earliest methods — is common to-day. A description 
of the many methods of construction and equipment would re(juire 
much space. Let us, therefore, discuss the two mo.st general typos, 
VIZ, the rectangular with flat coib, and the double-pipe cooler— -the 
spiral-coil cooler being practically obsolete. 
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Brine Tank. Rectangular Type. In a rectangular brine-cooling 
tank, Fig. 53, flat or zigzag coils arc connected to manifolds or 
headers; the pipe connections leading to and from these manifolds 
for the proper supplying of the liquid ammonia and the taking away 
or return of the gas to the compressor are also shown. For coils of 
this type, 1-inch or IJ-inch pipe is preferable, owing to the impos- 
sibility of bending larger sizes to a small enough radius to get the 
required amount into a tank of reasonable dimensions. It is pos- 
sible to make coils of this construction of any desired length or num- 
ber of pipes to the coil, “pipes high,” the bends being from 31 in. 
to 4 in. centers for 1-inch pipe, ahd 4 in. to 5 in. ,for Ij-inch 
pipe. It is preferable to make the coils of moderate length — 
not less than 150 feet in each — and there is no disadvantage, other 
than in handling,' in making them to contain up to 500 or 600 feet 
each. It will be observed that there is a slight downward pitch to 
the pipes with a purge valve at the lowest point of the bottom mani- 
fold, which is valuable and an almost necessary provision. This 
valve is for removing foreign matter that may enter the pipes at any 
time. By opening the valve and drawing a portion of their contents, 
the condition of cleanliness can be determined without the necessity 
of shutting down and removing the brine and ammonia for inspec- 
tion. The coils are- usually strapped or bound with flat bar iron 
about i inch X 2 inches, or a little heavier for the longer coils, and 
bolted together with J-inch square-head machine bolts. The coils 
are painted with some good water-proof or iron paint. 

The brine tank is usually constructed of iron or steel plates, 
varying from inch to f inch in thickness; the average being i 
inch for tanks of ordinary size. The workmanship and material 
for a tank of this kind should be of the very best; without these 
the result is almost certain to be disastrous to the owner or builder. 
The general opinion with iron workers, before they have had ex- 
perience, is that it is a simple matter to make a tank which will hold 
water ol: brine, and that any kind of seam or workmanship will be 
good enough for the purpose. On the contrary the greatest care 
and attention to detail is necessary. It is customary, and good prac- 
tice, to form the two side edges at the bottom by bending the sheets, 
thereby avoiding seams on two sides: while for the ends an angle 
iron may be bent to conform to this shape and the two sheets then 
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riveted to the flanges of the angle iron. The edges of the sheets 
should be sheared or planed bevel, and after riveting, calked inside 
and out with a round-nosed calking tool. The rivets should he of 
full size, as specified for boiler construction, and of length suffieient 
to form a full conical head of height equal to the diameter of the 
rivet, and brought well down onto the sheet at its edges. An angle 
iron of about 3 inches should be placed around the top edge and 
riveted to the side at about 12-inch centers. 

One or more braces, depending on the depth, should extend 
around the tank between the top and bottom, to prevent bulging; 
without these it would be impossible to make the tank remain tight, 
as a constant strain is on all its seams. A very good brace for the 
purpose is a deck beam. Flat bar iron placed edge-wise against 
the tank with an angle iron on each side and all riveted through 
and to the side of the tank with splice plates at the corners, 6r one 
of each pair long enough to lap over the other, makes a good brace. 
Heavy T-iron is also used to some extent. It is usual to rivet the 
bottom of the tank and a short distance up the sides, then test by 
filling with water; if tight, lower the tank to its foundation and com- 
plete the riveting and calking. It may then be filled with water an<l 
tested until proven absolutely tight, when it may be painted with 
some good iron paint; it is now ready for its equipment of coils and 
insulation. 

A washout opening with stop valve should be placed in th6 
bottom at one corner; for this purpose it is well to have a wrought 
iron flange', tapped for the size of pipe required, riveted to the 
outside of the bottom. If the brine pump can be located at this 
time, it is well to have a similar flange for the suction pipe riveted 
to the side or bottom of the tank, as a bolted flange with a gasket 
is never as durable as a flange put on in this nianner. 

After the tank, has been made absolutely tight and painted, 
the insulation may be put around it, the insulated base or founda- 
tion having been put in previous to the arrival of the tank. The 
insulation should be constructed of joists 2 in, or 3 in. X 12 in., on 
edge, and the space should be filled in with any good insulating ma- 
terial and floored over with two thicknesses of tongued and grooved 
flooring with paper between the thicknesses. In putting the insula- 
tion on the sides and ends of the tank, place joists, 2 in. X 4 m., 
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so that they re.st on the projecting edges of the foundation about 
2 feet apart. The upper ends should be secured to the angle 
iron at tlie top of the tank, its upper flange having been punched 
with g-inch holes, IS in. to 24 in. centers, and to which it is well 
to bolt a plank, having its edge project the required distance to 
receive the uprights. Between the braces around the tank, block- 
ings should be fitted to secure the framework at the rni'ldle, as the 
height of some tanks is too great to depend on the support at the 
top and the bottom alone. 

After the framework lias been properly formed and secured 
to the base and tank, take 1-inch flooring, rough, or planed on one 
side, and board up on the outside of the uprights. Fill in the 
space, as the work progresses, with the insulating material which may 
be any one of the usual materials. Granulated cork is about the 
best, all things considered, although charcoal, dry shavings, saw- 
dust, or other non-conductors may be used with good results. When 
the first course of boards is in place, it is well to tack one or two 
thicknesses of good insulating paper against the outer surface, care 
b,eing taken that the joints lap well and that bottoms and corners 
are filled and turned under at the junction with the bottom insula- 
tion. It is then in shape for the final or outer course which is very 
often made of some of tlie hard woods in 2 J -inch or 3-inch widths, 
tongued, grooved, and beaded. It is finished off with a base board 
at the bottom, moulding at the top, and given a hard wood finish 
in oil or varni.sh. If the tank is located in a part of the building in 
which appearance is of no importance, (he outer course may be a 
repetition of the first, except that the boards are put on vertically 
instead of horizontally. 

It is well to make tlie top of the tank in I'cmovable sections, 
to facilitate examination or cleaning; for this purpo.se make a num- 
ber of sections, about 2 } to 3 feet wide, of the length or width of the 
tank, using joists about 2 in. X G in. placed on edge, floored 
over top and bottom, and filled in with the selected insulating n'la- 
terial. It is also well to have a small lid atone end of each, prefer- 
ably over the headers or manifolds, which will allow of internal 
examination of the tank to ascertain the height or strength of brine 
without removing the larger sections. The tank is now fully equipped 
and ready for testing and filling with brine. 
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Circular Type. The construction and insulation details just * ♦ 

described for rectangular tanks apply equally well to circular tanks 
and, therefore, only their special features will be considered. If 
the tank is small and there is sufficient head room above it for 
liandlihg the coils there cannot be serious objection to this type, as 
its cost is lower than that of the rectangular tank. This is often -an 



Fig. 54. Circular Brine-Cooling Tank. 


important item in a small installation, but when the tank is of con- 
siderable size and the coils large it is not as readily handled and 
•taken care pf as the other type. The usual construction of a nest of 
coils for a round tank is to bend the inside coil to as small a circle as 
possible) Vhich, if it l)e of 1-inch or IJ-inch pipe, may be 6 to 8 inches. 
Increase each successive coil enough to pass over the next smaller 
until the required amount of pipe is obtained. The ends may then 
be bent up or out and joined to headers at the top and the- bottom 
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and the tank insulated in tlie manner previously deseribcd; it is 
then ready to test and charge with ammonia and brine. Fig. 54 
represents an evaporator of this type. 

Other constructions of tanks and coils arc too numerous to 
describe in detail, and with one exception, may be properly classed 
in one of the preceding types. The one except in a referred to is 
illustrated in Fig. 55. It is quite common and is adapted to large 
pipe; it is often called oval^ although not of that .shape, but rather 
a combination of the flat and circular form. It ha.s some good 



PIff. 66. . Oval BrlnO'Cogllng Tank, 


features; It allow.s the maximum amount of pipe in the .smallest space 
and a large amount of pipe in a .single coil. 

Brine Cooler. The brine cooler at present i.s a popular and 
efficient method of cooling brine for general purposes. Owing to 
mechanical defects and the impossibility of obtaining a brine solu- 
tion which would not freeze, it was abandoned only to be taken up 
again, and with the aid of modern ideas and better material it has 
become highly successful. The .great advantage of the brine cooler 
over the tank method of cooling brine is the fact that the brine and 
gas are both in circulation, passing through the double-pipe cooler 
in opposite directions so as to get the greatest efficiency as well as 
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tlie most rapid lransr('r of Iinit and n'.siddng ra])id cooling;. The 
douhlc-‘})ipr cooler is almost universally us(‘d at the pre.s(Mit time in 
])referenec to the .s'/nVa/ rnrloml shell cooler, notwillistandin^’ the 
fact that the latter is mon* easily insulated and has a larger .space 
for evaporation of the gas. Donhle-jiipc coolers must he set up in 

TAriLE XVII 

Properties of Calcium Brine Solution 
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Insulated rooms at considerable expense, but the comparative sim- 
plicity of the construction and tlic fact that all parts are open and' 
subject to inspection, lias made this form of cooler the choice of prac- 
tically all icfri^crating engineers in recent years. 

Owing to the fact that salt brine may freeze and liurst the pipes 
of the cooler, it should not be used if avoidable. Calcium chloride 
brine is preferred for several reasons, but particularly on account 
of the fact that its freezing point for ordinary densities is 54° below 
zero F.; while that of salt brine is about 0° F. The construction of 

TABLE XVIIl 
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the double-pipe brine cooler is shown in Fig. 50, in which it is seen 
that one pipe is within the other, the brine being discharged by the 
pumps into one or more pipes as at A and issuing at B. This con- 
nection leads from the main to thcT point to be refrigerated, and the 
ammonia is expanded or fed into the annular space between the 
two pipes and takes up the heat of the brine in evaporating, issuing 
as gas from the opening D at the top of the cooler. From thence the 
ammonia flows to die compressor and passes through the cycle of 
compression, condension, and return to the liquid ammonia receiver as 
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before. Tlie ammonia evaporating between the two pipes will 
naturally absorb as miieb heat from the outsule surfaee as from the 
inner or brine, if allowed to do s(j, and it thereforc becqmes necessary 
to insulate the outside of the cooler or to build an insulated room 
in which the cooler is erected. 

Brine Tests, Calcium brine is a necessity for very low tem- 
peratures and is preferable in all cases. The projXT strength of cither 
salt or calciurh brine is determined by the temperature to which it i> 
necessary that the brine be reduced. In determining the proper 
strength for different requirements. Tables XVII and XVIII are of 
value. It should be remembered, however, that a difference of 
5 to 10 degrees F. exists between the temperature of the brine and 
that of the evaporating ammonia; and that while the strength of the 
brine may appear ample for the temperature carried, the lower tem- 
perature of the liquid ammonia may cause it to solidify within or 
upon the surface of the evaporator, thus causing it to separate, or 
freeze, and act as an insulator, preventing the transmission of heat 
through the surface. It is, therefore, necessary in examining into 
the strength of the brine to consider it with reference to the evapo- 
rating pressure of the ammonia as well as its own temperature. In 
the last columns of Tables XVII and XVIII, the gauge pressures, 
corresponding to the freezing point of the brine for different strengtlis, 
are given. 

The usual and proper instrument for determining the strength 
of brine is the Baumd scale already described in discussing aqua 
ammonia and its strength, but an instrument known as the’ salomcter 
is sometimes used. This instrument is similar in appearance to the 
Baum^ hydrometer, the difference being the way in which the scale 
is graduated, which in case of the salometer is from 0 to 100, the 
lower point being that at which the tube stands when floating in 
pure water, while the 100 point is that at which it stands in a 
saturated solution of salt brine, i. c., a solution which can be made 
no stronger, owing to the fact that the water has dissolved all the 
salt it will take up. In the table giving the properties of calcium 
brine, the two scales are compared so that the student should have 
no trouble in converting readings of one scale to the corresponding 
readings of the other. It will be seen that the scales are to each 
other as 1 to 4. In testing the strength of brine a sample is drawn 
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into a test tube unci tlie temperature adjusted to 60 degrees/ when 
the reading of the scalt‘ is taken at the surface of the liquid. 

In mall in fj hririe. it is well to fit up a box with a perforated false 
bottom, or, a more readily obtained and equally effective mixer 
nuiy be made by taking a tight barrel or hogshead,, into which is 
fitted a false .bottom four to six inches above the bottom head, and 
which is bored with one-half inch holes. Over the false bottom lay 
a piece of coarse canvas or sack to prevent the salt falling through. 
A WcUter connection is made in the side of the barrel near the bottom, 
between the bottom head and the. false bottom, and a controlling 
valve placed nearby to regulate the amount of water passing through. 



Fig. 57. Apparatus for Preparlnj? Urine. 


An overflow connection is made near the top of the cask, with its 
end so placed that the brine will How into the tank, and a wire screen 
placed across its end inside the cask with a liberal space between it 
and the opening/ to allow of cleaning, as shown in Fig. 57. The 
c;a.sk or barrel is now filled with the calcium or salt, which dissolves 
and overflows into the brine tank. 

A test tube and Baum(5 scale, or salometer, should be kept at 
hand, "and frequent tests made; the strength of the brine may be 
regulated by admitting the water more or lo.ss rapidly. After the 
fir.st charge it is well to allow the mixer to remaid in position for 
future recpurenicnts. A connection should be made between the 
return brine line from the refrigerating system and the cask with 
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a controlling valve; by the use of this valve the strength or density 
of the brine may be increased witliout adding to the quantity, Tlie 
cask should be kept full of the caleiiun or salt, and a portion of 
the return flow of brine should be allowed to pass through the 
cask, which will dissolve the contents and flow into the tank. 

Calcium is usually oljtained in sheet-iron drums, holding about 
COO pounds each, and is in the shai)c of a solid cake within the 
drum. It is advisable to roll these onto tiie floor or top of the tank 
in which the brine is to be made and pound lliem with a sledge ham- 
mer before removing the infii easing, this process breaking it np into 
small pieces without its flying about the room. After breaking it up 
the shell may be taken off and the contents shoveled into the mixer. 

It is also sold and shipped in li(|ni(l form, in tank cars, generally 
in a concentrated form, on account of freight charges, and diluted 
to the proper point upon being j)nt into the ])lant. Where proper 
railroad facilities exist, this is probaijly the most desirable way of 
obtaining the calcium. 

Salt is sold and may be oljtaim'd in a number of forms. The 
usual shape for brine is .the bulk, or in sacks of about 200 pounds 
each. Where it is possible to luiiulle salt in bulk, direct from the 
car to the tank, this is most generally used oja account of the price, 
being al,)Out Si. 00 per it)a less than if sacked. If it is necessary 
for it to be carted or storetl before using, the sack form is preferable. 
The coarser grades of salt are used for this puipose, No. 2 Mine 
being the grade commonly used. 'Fhe finer salts are higher in price, 
without, a corresponding increase in strength of the brine formed. 

As a rule the freezing point of brine should he equal to, or .slightly 
below, the temperature of the evaporating ammouia, rather than the 
temperature of the coldest brine, as is common. In referring to the 
table of salt briiie solution, pagei 121, we find that if we wish to 
carry a temperature of 10° F. in the outgoing brine, it is nece.ssary 
that the temperature of the evaporating ammonia he from 5 degree.s 
to 10 degrees below this point, in order lhat tlic transfer of heat from 
the brine to the ammonia will he ra[)id enough to be efi’eclive, which 
would mean tliat the iimrnonia would be evaporating at a tcmpcraliire 
of practically 0 degrees F. To prevent the brine freezing against tlic 
walls of the evaporator, it.s strength or density sliould be made to cor- 
respond with this, or from 95 degrees to 100 degrees on the salometer. 
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In examining into the causes of failure in a plant to perform, 
its usual or rated capacity, it is advisable, unless there is every evi-< 
dence that the trouble is elsewhere, to make an examination of the 
brine and determine whether its strength and condition is suited to 
the duty to be performed. 


AUXILIARY APPARATUS 

Ammonia Receiver. The ammonia receiver, or storage tank, 
is a cylindrical shell with heads bolted or screwed on, or welded in 
each end,, and provided with the necessary openings for the inlet 
and outlet of the ammonia, purge-valve, and gauge fittings. They 
may be vertical or horizontal; the former type is generally used on 
account of the saving of floor space, while the horizontal is necessary 
when the condenser is located so low as 
to make the flow of the liquid ammonia 
into the vertical type impossible. A con- 
venient location for the receiver in a plant 
in which the condenser is located above 
the machine room, is against the wall, or 
at one side of the room on a bracket or 
stand at one side of the oil interceptor, 
the sizes of the two being generally the 
same. They are then more readily under 
the control of the engineer than if at some 
out of the way place. 

Fig. 58 illustrates a receiver of the 
vertical type with the usual valves and 
connections for the proper equipment. 

The liqujd ammonia enters at the top 
and is fed to the evaporator from the 
side near the bottom. The space below 
this opening has been provided for the 
accumulation of scale, dirt, or oil, and 
means are furnished for drawing it off 
through the purge valve in the bottom. 

Pipes. Extra strong, or extra heavy pipe is the generally ac- 
cepted pipe for connecting the various parts of the refrigerating 
system. Wrought-iron pipe is generally preferred to steel. Fre- 



Flg. 68. Vertical Type of 
Ammonia Kocclver, 
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qiieiilly, however, and particularly for the, evaporating or low-pres- 
sure side of the system, a special weight or grade of pipe is used, 
also standard or common pipe is sometimes employed for this pur- 
pose. Without knowing the particular conditions under which this 

is to be used, or the rela- 
tive value of the material, 
or manner in which tlie 
pipe is made, it is always 
better tp use and insist on 
having the standard extra 
strong grade. The threads 
should be carefully cut with 
a good sharp die, making 
sure that the top and bot- 
tom of the threads are 
sharp and true. With this 
precaution, and an equally 
good tliread in the fitting, 
it is not difficult to form a 
good and . lasting joint. 
Particular care should also 
be taken that the pipe 
screws into the fitting the 
proper distance, and forms 
a contact the entire length, 
rather than to screw up 
against a shoulder without 
a perfect fit in the thread. 
This latter often causes 
leaky joints some time after the plant has been operated; the tem- 
porary joint formed either by screwing in too deep against the 
shoulder, -or by ill-fitting threads, very often passes the test, and is 
used for some time until, after the alternate effects of heat and 
cold, and the chcjnical action of the ammonia cause it to break out. 
It is a safe rule that no amount of solder or other doctoring that is 
not backed up by a good fitting thread to support it can make 
an ammonia joint. This is particularly true of the discharge or 
compression side of the plant. 



pig. 69, Boyle Union. 
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The. manner of making these joints may be divided into those 
having u compressible gasket between the thread on the pipe and 
the fitting into which it screws, and the screwed joint formed by a 
threaded pipe screwed into a tapped flange or fitting. The latter 
may be divided into those having a soldered joint, or one in which! 
the union is formed by the threads only,, with some of the usual 
cements to assist in making a tight joint. 

The tw6 most prominent types of gasket fittings are shown in 
FigSi 59 and 60. The former is Imown in this country as the Boyle 
Union f and is extensively used. As will be observed, the drawing 
together of the two glands by the bolts, compresses the gaskets, 



Fig. 00. Gland Type of Union. 


usually rubber, against the threaded sides of the pipe, the bottom 
and sides of the recess in the flanges, and the edges of the ferrule be- 
tween the two gaskets. 

Figure 60 represents a union or joint quite frequently used, 
although not as commonly as the former. In this the pipe is threaded 
and screwed into the body of the fitting, in such a way that it does 
not form an ammonia-tight joint; leakage is prevented by a pack- 
ing ring compressed by the gland against the pipe thread and the 
walls of the recess. 

In Fig. 61 —a type of ammonia coupling — the contact between 
the pipe and fitting is made to withstand the leakage of the gas with- 
out the aid of packing or other material other than solder or some of 
the usual cements; the two flanges are bolted together with a, tongue 
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and grooved joint having a soft metal gasket. This makes a per- 
manent and durable fitting. 

Other fittings of tlie class — as ells, tees, and return bends — are 
usually provided with one of the above methods of connecting with 
the system, and the different types described may be obtained of 
the builders of refrigerating machines. 

Valves. The valves for the ammonia system of a refrigerating 
plant are of special make and construction, being of steel or semi- 
steel, with a soft metal seat which may be I’enewed when worn, and 
metal gaskets between the bonnets and 
flanges. 

The usual types are globe, angle, 
and gate, subdivided into screwed and 
flanged. Fig. 02 is a generally adopted 
type of the flanged globe ammonia 
valve, while Fig. 63 represents the 
angle valve of the same construction. 
This seems to represent the best ele- 
ments of a durable and efficient valve. 

For a valve or cock requiring a fine 
adjustment, as is frequently the case 
in direct-expansion systems, particu- 
larly where the length of the evap- 
orating coil or system is short, a V- 
shaped opening is desirable. Fig. G4 
represents a cock for this purpose 
which will be found to be effective 
and meet the most exacting require- 
ments. 

Pressure Gauges. Two gauges arc necessary for an ammonia 
plant of a single system, one to indicate the discharge or condensing 
pressure, and one for the evaporator or return gas pressure to the 
compressors. 

Owing to the action of ammonia on brass and copper, the gauges 
for this purpose differ from the ordinary pressure gauge in that it 
is made with a tube and connections of steel instead of brass, and this 
construction is the general choice of gauge makers; in other respects 
the construction is similar. For machines of small capacity instru- 



Fig 61 Metal a asUet Coupling 
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raents with 6-inch dials are common, while for larger plants 8-inch 
is the generally adopted* size. The graduation for the high-pressure 
gauge is usually to 300 pounds pressure, 
and if a compound gauge is used, it is 
made to read to a vacuum also. This 
latter is only needed on certain occasions 
and frequently omitted from the high- 
pressure gauge. Owing to the necessity 
of removing the contents of the system 
at certain times, and usually through the 
evaporating side of the plant, the gauge 
for this portion of the system is graduated 
to read from a vacuum to 120 pounds 
pressure. 

In connecting the gauges to the system, 
it is customary to locate the opening in 
the discharge and return gas lines near 
the machine within the engine room, 
placing a stop valve at some convenient 
point and carrying a line of or J-inch 
extra strong pipe to the gauges, making 
the joints with the usual ammonia unions. 
On account of the possibility of leakage 
of ammonia gas from the gauge tube, it 
is often considered advisable to fill the 
gauge pipe with oil — of the kind used for 
lubricating the ammonia compressor — for 
Fig 04. v-port Expansion Cock. “• short distance above the gauges, upon 
which' the pressure of the gas will act, 
causing the gauge to move properly but without allowing the ammonia 
gas to enter the gauge. ' This is an application of the same principle 
as the steam syphon or bent-pipe arrangement in use widi steam 
gauges, for the purpose of keeping the heat and action of steam from 
the gauge mechanism by the retaining of water in the gauge con 
nection. 

Other gauges used about the refrigerating plant are of the 
ordinary pressure or vacuum types and do not need a special descrip' 
tion, as their construction and manner of applying to the differeni 
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■parts. o£ the system, arc well hnowu ta the: engineer^^ It may be 
well, however, to caution the user on the importahce.'ot testing the 
gauges often enough to he sure they are accurate, as serious damage^ 
may result from a wrong indication of pressure. 


REFRIGERATING PLANTS 

METHODS OF REFRIGERATION 

Classification. Various systems for applying the cooling effect 
produced by a refrigerating machine are in use in general and special 
Work; All systems may be classified as either direct — in which the 
gas is expanded in pipes located so as to permit of direct abstraction 
of heat from the bodies -to be cooled^ or indirect — in which brine 
is cooled and then circulated in pipes, or by other means, so as 
to absorb heat from the bodies it is desired to cool. Methods of 
making and cooling brine have been described and it is only neces- 
sary to provide a brine pump and the necessary brine piping. The 
pump should be bronze fitted and the pipe should be of wrought 
iron. In some bases cold brine is made to cool air and the air is 
circulated through the cold stores. Direct refrigeration is applied 
by two methods, the most general being simvple eva/poraUon of liquid 
in the pipes, there being nothing but gas in the piping, as the supply 
of liquid is regulated by the expansion valve. In the other method 
— the so-called flooded system — ^the pipes or evaporators are almost 
full of liquid, or at least have the inner surfaces wet. Regulation 
is effected by the inlet valve and the gas trap of special design on 
the outlet, this trap being arranged to return the gas to the com- 
pressor and at the same time guard against allowing the liquid to 
reach the suction of the machine in any quantity that might be 
dangerous. Of course in the wet system of operation devised by 
Prof. Linde a certain amount of liquid is passed into the suction, 
but this is and must be under entire control. 

Applications of Systems. There are reasons for and against each 
of the two methods of applying refrigeration, but generally the indi- 
rect or brine system is best for small plants, while large plants should 
use the direct-expansion system. The chief reason for retaining 
the brine system in large plants thus far has been the fear of ammonia 
leaks that mean damage to goods in store. Such leaks are com- 
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parativcly rare where reasonably good pipe work is used, and the man 
who uses any other kind of piping deserves to foot up the loss rather 
than be behind the times witli his whole system. Small plants 
must use brine to guard against shut-downs as the refrigeration stored 
in a comparatively large body of brine is of considerable value in 
keeping temperatures down at such times. Also the small machine 
may be shut down at night and the brine pump kept going to circulate 
the brine, thus effecting considerable saving in operation costs. The 
same results can be had to a certain extent by having shallow pans 
of brine placed over the pipes in the coolers. Where very low tem- 
peratures are required, as in the case of fish and poultry freezers, the 
direct-expansion system is a necessity. 

Feed and Regulation Systems. In the dry system of expan- 
sion, only sufficient liquid must be admitttxl to the expansion coils 
to fill them as nearly as possible when the liquid is completely ex- 
panded, or has its maximum possible volume under the pressure 
carried. In the wet system, the amount of liquid supply must also 
be governed carefully. Numerous feed systems and control devices 
on the supply are in use and it will be in order to see with what 
accuracy these effect regulation of the ammonia supplied to the 
cooling surface. Some discussion will also be had as to the appli- 
cation of particular control apparatus to cooling systems of varying 
character. The apparatus here di.scussed has been developed 
especially for ammonia work, but with suitable modifications may 
be used with other refrigerants. 

Aside from the direct-expansion system of operation and the 
flooded system, certain of the apparatus is designed to effect a 
combination of the two systems. In common practice we have 
simple valves and cocks to regulate the supply. If the valve passages 
are kept clear of dirt and carefully regulated, fair results may be had, 
but it is practically impossible to adjust a number of valves or 
cocks feeding from a main supply header so as to obtain an equal 
supply of refrigerant for each of several refrigerator coils that may 
be used. 

Rcwlmng-Disk Type, In Europe there has been developed an 
apparatus that overcomes most of the objections of the regulating 
cock or valve. In this device the refrigerant is distributed to the 
coils by means of a revolving disk which rotates over as many holes 
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as there are coils. In the disk there is a single hole so placed as to 
allow gas to enter each coil once during each revolution. Fig. 65 


shows a section of this appa- 
ratus, in which A is the disk, 
showing the inlet hole or opening 
over one of the distributing 
openings B, in the body, which 
holes are arranged in a circle 
having the same radius around 
the center of rotation as that of 
the inlet hole. It is claimed by 
Dr. Linde, the originator of the 
device, that its use makes a sys- 
tem 20 per cent more efficient 
than where ordinary valves are 
used. The apparatus acts also 
as an efficient oil separator. It 
may be controlled by hand or 
automatically by temperature or 
pressure control. 

Top and Bottom Feed. Refrig- 
erator coils are in some cases fed 
from the top and in other cases 
from the bottom, but there would 
seem to be no reason for the top- 
expansion system, as tests 



Fig. 06. Sectional View of Rovolving-Dlak 
Distributing Apparatus 


have not shown it to be more 
efficient than the other. 
On the other hand, there is 
the danger in the top-feed 
system of carrying liquid 
over to the compressor in 
sufficient quantity to cause 
trouble. The top-expansion 
system has been employed 



mainly in connection with 


horizontal compressors where wet gas is preferred for operation. 


Also this system is employed where the forecooling tank coil of an 
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ice freezing system is so arranged as to utilize the cooling effect of 
the expanding wet gas as it returns to the compressor suction. 

lIorizoRtaUFecd Eiijstcvi, Fig. CG shows what is known as the 
horizontal-feed system as applied to a can ice plant. One valve 
only is used on the supply line. In some cases, however, this system 
employs a separate valve on the supply to each of the coils. There 
arc numerous difficulties in regulation, where the forced-feed system 
is employed, either with one or with several valves. These diffi- 
culties may be largely overcome by using the gravity feed or flooded 
systems, and in so doing there is a furtlier advantage in that a 
greater part of the cooling surface is made efficient, because the pipe 
is not needed as liberating surface, 

Flooded-Fced Systems. Probably the first flooded-feed sys- 
tem in the United States was that developed and patented in the 
late eighties by II. J. Kreb^. This was well designed except for tlic 
float operated valve controlling the ammonia supply, and when this 
was replaced by an ordinary feed valve, the apparatus worked 
satisfactorily. Another system, patented by H. Rassback, precools 
the liquid for the purpose of preventing excessive sprhying of the 
entering mixture of liquid and gas, as a certain amount of gas is 
developed by the sensible heat of the refrigerant. 

In a third system the .refrigerant is admitted directly into the 
refrigerating coil and the gas liberated by the sensible heat is forced 
to travel through the entire coil. The unevaporated liquid is 
allowed to return through a check valve. There is the disadvantage 
in this system of passing surplus refrigerant through the coils, but 
this is offset in a measure by more rapid circulation and, therefore, 
more efficient heat transfer. Owing to the velocity there will be a 
relatively high back pressure at the inlet and this will mean a higher 
evaporating temperature. Therefore, the one advantage of effi- 
cient heat transfer owing to rapid circulation will have to offset the 
two losses due to larger volume of gas in the coils and higher evapo- 
rating temperature, if the device on the whole is to be efficient. It 
would seem in any event that this design of feeding would hardly 
be of advantage where very low temperatures are desired. The 
construction of this feed system is shown in Fig. 67, in which A is 
the refrigerator coil, B the accumulator or separator, C the check 
valve, and D the feed valve* 
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Another feed system is shown in Fig, 68, in which the liquid 
enters by the lower of the two large headers and the gas generated 
by the sensible heat escapes 
through a large connection 
directly into the suction 
header. In other respects the 
operation of this system is 
similar to those already men-' 
tioned. 

Combined Force-Feed 
and Gravity-Feed Systems. 

One type of the combination 
of force-feed and gravity- 
feed systems is found in the 
shell-type brine coolers, which 
can easily be operated flooded 
because they have a large 
liberating surface. By con- 
necting a separator in the 
suction line and using a liquid 
return connection, an eflS- 
cient heat transfer is had. 

Where it becomes necessary to increase the capacity of direct- 
expansion coils without increasing their surface, arrangement may 
be made to overfeed the coils 

m 

rti 



Fig. 67 Diagraoi of Floodod-Feed System 




by placing a separator in the 
main suction line leading to 
the compressor at such a 
height that the liquid can 
flow by gravity to a coil of 
sufficient size to take care of 
its evaporation. The return 
of this coil goes back to the 
separator, so that the sepa- 
rator and coil are on the 
gravity system, except for 
the fact that the refrigerant comes from overfed direct-expansion 
coils instead of the main liquor line. 




Fig. 68. Diagram of Feed System 'with Two Hoodora 
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If the connections are so arranged that the liquid from the 
separator is returned to the same coils from which it came, we have 
in effect a flooded system. An arrangement of this kind, which is 
in use in Europe, is shown in diagram, Fig. 69, in which A is the 
regulating valve, B the refrigerator coil, C the separator, D the 
pump that returns the unevaporated liquid to the refrigerator coil, 
and JS the suction lihe to the compressor. Tlie apparatus is also 
designed to provide superheated gas for the compressor and thus 
increase its capacity. 

Fig, 70 shows a development of the design illu.strated in Fig. 09. 
In the improved design the operations arc performed automati- 
cally and the pump is dispensed 
with. In Fig. 70 the various 
parts are as follows: E is the 
separator, F the suction to the 
compressor, D the connection for 
unevaporated liquid to the reg- 
ulating, apparatus, and G the 
equalizing line necessary to allow 
the returned refrigerant to eater 
the regulating apparatus. In this 
apparatus, there is a rotating feed 
cylinder //, having three cham- 
bers, each with one hole in the 
top and bottom; the sectional views A-A and C-C show the holes in 
the top and bottom plates, between which the cylinder rotate.s, and 
section B-B shows connection I from the liquid supply valve and 
J to the refrigerator. 

The feed cylinder is operated by a gear, and to get an idea of 
the working of the automatic regulating apparatus, the different 
phases of operation may be studied for one chamber during one 
revolution. Starting then with the chamber in the position as 
shown at the left side of the elevation view, it will be observed that 
the unevaporated liquid can enter the chamber and fill it with as 
much liquid as is present in the separator E which is equalized with 
the chamber 11 through the equalizing pipe G, Assuming that the 
cylinder rotates in the direction of the arrow, the next opening to 
register is that which connects with the condenser and here the 
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high-pressure liquid hlls out wluitevor space is left by the licjuirl 
returned from the system. Through communication vvitli tliis 
opening, the refrigerant in the chamber is brought into con- 
nection with the condenser outlet and given the necessary pressure 
to make it flow into the chamber below, which it (]{)es in pass- 
ing the third opening where it registers during the next one-third 
revolution. 

Connected to the lower chamber is the liquid supply pipe of 
the refrigerator coil, into which the refrigerant passes to ))erform. its 



Seeftor/ B'3 

Fig. 70. Dcvolopmont of tho Dofiign Shown in Fig. 09 


refrigerating duty and in which it is partly evaporated. After 
leaving the refrigerator coil it passes again to tlic separator 
where the gas passes to the compressor, and the unevaporated 
liquid passes out through Z) the same as in the beginning. Tlio 
cycle is completed with sufficient rapidity to properly feed: the 
respective refrigerator coils. It will be noted that the simplicity 
of regulation is due to the fact that if enough liquid is returned from 
the refrigerator coil to completely fill the chamber of the feed cylin- 
der, then tliere will be no refrigerant added while the chamber is in 
communication with the opening to the high-pressure liquid inlet^ 
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but the pressure required to make it flow into the lower cham- 
ber is transmitted just the same through the condenser con- 
nection. 

In this system it will be seen that the cooling surface will always 
be covered with liquid refrigerant, giving an effective heat transfer. 
Since the refrigerants in use are rather expensive it is important to 
determine what size of pipe will give the most surface for cooling 
with the least proportional volume of liquid in the pipes. Calcu- 
lation will show that the smaller pipes have more surface in propor- 
tion to volume, but for large installations, and especially in ice tanks 
and places where long coils are used, it will not be possible to use 
the smaller pipes owing to the excessive friction and consequent 
higher pressure. ‘ In a case of air cooling where the pipe coils are 
short and a large number are used, it is possible to use the smaller 
sizes of pipe with advantage. 

There is a distinct advantage in using the flooded system of 
feeding in the manufacture of can ice, as the efflcient heat transfer 
permits the use of about one-half the regular amount of pipe that 
would be required under any other arrangement. Pig. 71 is a dia- 
gram of a typical can ice plant showing the layout and connections. 

PROPORTION BETWEEN THE PARTS OF A REFRIQ- 
ERATINQ PLANT 

There is necessarily a certain ratio or proportion between the 
several parts of a refrigerating plant, as there is between the boiler 
engine, and parts of a steam or power plant, in order to obtain the 
most economical results. It is first necessary that the evaporator 
be provided with heat-transmitting surface sufficient to conduct 
284,000 B.T.U. from the brine to the ammonia, for each ton of 
refrigeration to be performed. Without going into a theoretical 
calculation of this amount, we shall state, in both lineal feet of pipe 
and square feet of pipe surface, the commercial size and amounts 
ordinarily in use. 

Coil Surface in Brine Tanks. The coil surface in a brine-tank 
system should be about 50 square feet of external pipe surface to 
each ton in refrigerating capacity of the plant, when it is to be oper- 
ated at a temperature of 15 degrees F. This is an ample allowance 
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ami will he found under Ktuieral ’working; eomlitioUM to give readily 
the reciuired capiieity. While tests have been made in which -10 
square feet of pipe surface has.b(‘en found Hunici<‘nt for one ton of 
rt?frigeration, it will he safer to use the former amount, owing to the 
varied conditions under which a plant may be ()p(‘rated. This 
would amount in round figures to 150 lineal feet of 1-ineh pipe, 
115 feet of li-ineh, H)() feet of 15-iiich, or .SO feet of 2-inch pipe. 
For each ton in refrigerating <‘apa(’ity, the pii)e surface of the brine 
tank should vary from dO to 00 eubie feet, depending on the amount 
of storage capacity desinnl. 

Ammonia Condenser. The submerged type of ammonia con- 
denser should contain approximately 05 scpiaro feet of external 
surface which nearly corn'spoiuls to UK) lineal fe(‘t of l-inch, NO feet 
of li**ineh, 70 feet of IJ-ineh, and 50 feet of 2-iueh pipe. 

The atmosplu^ric type of e()ndenscr should contain 30 square 
feet of external pipe surface which corresponds to 87 lineal feet of 
1-ineh, 09 feet of li-ineh, 60 feet of I J-inch, and 48 feet of 2- 
inch pi])c. 

The double-pipe tyj)c of condenser, as usually rated, contains 
7 square feet of external pipe surface for the water cireulatiiig pipe 
and about 10 square feet of internal pipe surface for the outer 
pipe, and corresponds to approximately 20 lineal feet each of IJ- 
inch and 2-inch sizes for cacli ton of refrigerating capacity. 

The above cpiantitics arc based on a water supply of average 
temperature --60 degrees — ^and (juantity. In cases of a limited supply 
or higher temperature than ordinary, a greater amount should be used. 

Ammonia Compressor. The ammonia comi>ressor should be 
able to take away the gas from the brine cooler, evaporating coils, 
or system, as rapidly as formed by the evaporation of the liquid 
ammonia; and unlc.ss the tcrnpcjraturc at wliicli the plant is to be 
operated be known, it is impossible to determine the volume of 
gas to be handled and the neftcasary size of the compressor. 

As stated before, the unit of a refrigerating plant is usually 
expressed in tons of refrigeration equal to 284,000 B. T. U. Up 
to the present time, however, a standard temperature at which this 
duty shall be performed has never been established, and therefore 
the rating of a machine, evaporator, or condenser by tonnage is a 
merely nominal one and misleading to the purchaser, a range of as 
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great as 50 per tent very often ejdsting in the tenders for certain con- 
tracts. Upon the basis, however, of the average temperature required 
of the refrigerating apparatus that of 15 degrees F, is probably the 
mean; and at this temperature in the outgoing brine, it is necessary 
to take away from the evaporator nearly 7,000 cubic inches of gas per 
minute for each ton of refrigeration developed in twenty-four hours. 
This may be considered as a fair basis for the rating of the displace- 
ment of the compressor or compressors of the plant, unless a specific 
temperature is stated at which the plant is to operate. At 0 degrees 
F. it is necessary to calculate on approximately 9,000 cubic inches, 
while at 28 degrees F. about 5,000 will be the required amount. 

For example, if we have two single-acting compressors 12 inches 
diameter by 24 inches stroke, operating at 70 revolutions phr minute, 
we would have 113.09 (inches, area of 12-inch circle) X 24 (inches 
stroke) X 2 (number of compressors) X 70 (revolutions) -f- 7,000 
(cubic inches displacement required) = 54.28 (tons refrigeration 
per 24 hours, of operation); while if the same machine is to be operated 
at or near a temperature of zero and we divide the product by 9,000, 
we have a capacity of 42,22 tons only, in the same length of time. 
The above quantities are given as approximate only, but they have 
been deduced from the average results obtained from years of prac- 
tice and will be found reliable under average conditions. It is to be 
hoped, however, that a standard will soon be adopted which will 
rate machines or plants by cubic inches displacement at a certain 
number of revolutions or a stated piston speed, and the cooling of a 
certain number of gallons of brine per minute through a certain 
range of temperature. 

TESTING AND CHARGING 

Testing Compression Side. Having described the parts of the 
refrigerating plant and their relations to one another, let us consider 
the process of testing, and introducing the ammonia into the system. 
After the connections are made between the different parts, whether 
the system is brine or direct expansion, it is necessary to introduce 
air pressure into it to determine- the state of the joints. .This may 
be done in sections or altogether. It is customary, however, to put 
higher pressure on the compression side of the plant than on the 
-evaporator owing to the difference in the pressure carried in opera- 
tion. Adjacent to each compressor is placed a main stop valve, on 
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both the inlet and outlet sides, while on either side of these it is 
customary to place a by-pass or purge valve. 

Before starting the compressor, the main stop valve— or valves 
if there be two — on the inlet or evaporating side of the compressor, 
is closed, the small valve between the compressor and the main 
stop valve opened, and all of the other valves on the system opened 
except those to the atmosphere. The compressor may tlien be 
started slowly, air being taken in through the small by-pass valves 
and compressed into the entire system. It is well to raise a few 
pounds pressure on the entire system before admitting water into 
the compressor water jackets or other parts of the system, because 
if a joint were improperly made up, it would be possible for the 
water to enter the compressors, or coils of the condenser or evap- 
orator, and serious damage or loss of efficiency in the plant occur, 
which it might be impossible to locate afterwards. While if pres- 
sure exists within the system when the water is admitted, its en- 
trance into the coils or system is impossible while the pressure exists, 
and the leak is at once visible and may be remedied before proceed- 
ing further. 

In starting the test it is also well to try the two pressure gauges 
and see that they agree as to graduation; as it has happened that 
owing to a leakage between the discharge pipe and the high pres- 
sure gauge, an enormous pressure has been pumped into the system* 
causing it to explode, with a consequent result of loss of life 
and property. If, however, the pressures are found to be equal on 
the two gauges it is safe to assume that they are recording properly 
and their connections are tight. After these preliminaries it is safe 
to put an air pressure of 300 pounds on the compression side of the 
plant, care being taken to operate the compressor slowly, not rais- 
ing the temperature of the compressed air too much, as, with the 
utmost care in maldng up joints and in selecting material, certain 
weaknesses may exist and under such high pressure it is well to pro- 
ceed with caution. 

After the desired pressure has been reached, the entire system 
should be gone over repeatedly until it is absolutely certain that it 
is tight. Parts which can be covered with water, such as a sub- 
merged form of condenser or brine tank with evaporating coils, 
should be so covered that tlie entire surface may be gone over at once 
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and with almost absolute certainty. The slightest leakage will 
cause air bubbles to ascend to the surface. This leakage may be 
traced by allowing the water to flow from the tank while the air 
pressure is still on the coils or system, marking the points where 
the bubbles occur. The coils may then be taken up or repaired 
when empty. For parts which cannot be covered with wafer, it is 
customary to apply with a brush a lather of such consistency that it 
will not run off too readily; upon coming in contact with a leak, soap 
bubbles are formed, and by tracing to the starting point the leak 
may be located. 

Testing Evaporating Side. After the compression \ system has 
been subjected to a pressure of 300 pounds and found to be tight, 
the air may be admitted through the liquid ammonia pipe to the 
evaporating side of the plant, care being taken that the pressure 
does not rise above the limit of the gauge — which, as previously 
stated, is usually 120 pounds — and the same testing process repeated 
as already applied to the opposite side of the plant. 

Vacuum Test. ‘ Many engineers require also the vacuum test, 
and although, if the former is gone over thoroughly tlierc can be 
little chance of leakage afterwards, it is better to be overexacting 
than otherwise in the matter of testing and preparation of the plant, 
thus preventing the possibility of leaks that may prove disastrous. 
Open the main stop valves on the inlet line and close the main valves 
above the compressor on the discharge line, closing the by-pass 
valves in the suction line, and opening those in the discharge line 
between the main stop valve and .the compressor. Have all the 
other valves on the system open as before for testing. ’ Starting the 
compressor draws in the air, filling the system through the com- 
pressor and discharging it at the small valve left open. Assum-' 
ing the system to be tight, continuing the operation will finally ex- 
haust the air, or nearly so, when the small valves should be closed 
and the pressure gauges watched to determine whether or not leakage 
exists. 

Charging the Plant. Assuming that the system and apparatus 
is tight in every particular and that it is otherwise ready to be placed 
in operation, we are now ready to charge the ammonia into the 
plant. 

If the air has been exhausted from the system in testing, this 
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usual step need not be taken before charging, and it is only neces- 
sary to put the machine in proper condition to resume the pump- 
ing of the gas, and to attach a cylinder of ammonia to the charging 
valve to enable the refrigeration to be commenced. The main stop 
valves above the compressor, which were closed in expelling the air, 
should now be opened, and by-pass and other valves to the atmosphere 
closed. Close the outlet valve from the ammonia receiver and start 
the machine slowly, at the same time opening the feed valve between 
the drum of ammonia and the evaporator. The anhydrous liquid am- 
monia will flow into. the evaporator through the regular supply pipe, 
the gas resulting from evaporation being taken up by the compress- 
ors and discharged into the condenser and finally settling down into 
the receiver, when a sufficient quantity has been introduced to form 
a supply there. Upon closing the valves between the drum from 
which the supply is being drawn, and opening the outlet valve from 
the receiver, the process of refrigeration by the compression system 
is regularly in operation. 

OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE PLANT 

Assuming that the plant has been properly erected, tested, and 
charged with ammonia of a good quality — and if a brine system, 
with brine of proper strength or density, as already explained — it 
only remains to keep the system or plant in that condition. As all 
forms of mechanism are liable to disarrangement and deterioration 
from various causes, repairs and corrections from time to time must 
be made to keep tliem in good condition. Let us now consider the 
most important points requiring attention. 

Cleanliness an Essential. It is absolutely necessary for the 
good working of any type of plant that it be kept clean. As a steam 
boiler must be clean to obtain the full benefit of the fuel consumed, 
so must the surfaces of the condenser and evaporator be clean to 
obtain the proper results from the condensing water and the evap- 
oration of the ammonia or other refrigerant. 

For satisfactory work, the system should be purged of any 
foreign element present in the pipes, such as air, water, oil, or brine. 
Foreign matter is the most common among internal causes for loss 
of efficiency, and the valve openings which have been shown and 
described should be used for cleaning the system. 
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Quantity and Quality of Oil. Oil is used in pearly if not quite 
.all compressors, and the quantity should be just sufficient to lubricate 
the surfaces and prevent undue wear. This is considerably less than 
the average engineer is inclined to think necessary, and consequently 
a coating forms on the walls of the pipes or other surfaces of the con- 
densing or evaporating systems, and a proportionate decrease in the 
duty is obtained,' . It is also necessary that the oil be of such a nature 
that it is not saponified by contact with the ammonia. Such a change 
would choke or clog the pipes, coating their surfaces with a thick 
paste which causes a corresponding loss as the amount increases. 
The purge valve in the bottom of the oil interceptor may be opened 
slightly about once each week, and the oil discharged from the com- 
pressors drawn off into a pail or can, unless a blow-off reservoir is 
provided. ‘ After the gas with which it is charged has escaped, the 
oil should be practically the same as when fed into the compressors. 
If, however, the oil. is not of the proper quality it will remain thick 
and pasty, or gummy, showing it to have been affected by the am- 
monia. Its use should not be continued. 

Using Purge Valves. By opening the purge valves usually pro- 
vided at the bottom manifold of the brine tank and the bottom 
head of the brine cooler, oil or water, if there is any in that part of the 
system, may be drawn off. . These valves, however, should not be 
opened unless there is some pressure in that part of the system, as 
air would be admitted if the pressure within the apparatus is below 
that of the atmosphere. Air may enter the system through a variety 
of causes and its presence is attended with higher condensing pres- 
sure and a falling off in the amount of work performed. “ For the 
removal of air from the apparatus, a purge valve is placed at the 
highest point in the condenser or discharge pipe from the compress- 
ors near the condenser, which ihay be tried when the presence of 
air or foreign gases is suspected. This should be done after the 
compressor has been stopped. When the condenser has fully cooled 
and the gases separated, a small rubber hose or pipe- may be carried 
into a pail of water and the purge valve or valves slightly opened. 
If air or other gases exist in the system, bubbles will rise to the surface 
of the water so long as it is escaping; while, if ammonia is being 
blown off, it will be absorbed in the water and not rising to the surface. 

To prevent the possibility of air getting into the system the 
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evaporating pressure should never be brought below that of the 
atmospheric (marked 0 degTcc on tlic gauge), as at such times, with 
the least leakage at any point, it is sure to enter. Should it become 
nece.ssary to rediufc the pressure below that point, it is well first to 
tighten the compressor stuffing boxes and allow the pressure to 
remain behiw 0 only the shortest possible time, as not only air may 
enter, but if it be the brine system and a leak exists, brine also will 
he drawn in. 

From the fori'going it is evident tliat in order to obtain satis- 
factory results, the interior of the system must be kept clean by 
p\irging ui llie. {lilfcirent points provided for this purpose; and it 
need only bo added iii this connection, that' when the presence of oil 
or moisLun^ l)e(‘()nu\s apparent in any quantity, the coils or other 
])arts should l>c disconnected and blown out with steam until thor- 
ouglily elciiu, and afterwards with air to make certain that conden- 
sation from the s(.ou.Tn does not remain. After this the parts may 
again be coiiiux’lcd and tested ready for operation. 

Brine Density. If tlie plant be a brine system, it is necessary 
that tlic brine be maintained at a proper strength or density to 
obtain satisfactory results; for if it becomes weakened, it freezes 
on tlic surfaces of the pipes or evaporator, thereby acting as an 
insulator and preventing rapid transmission of heat through the walls. 

Condenser Action. It is important to know wl^cther or not 
the gas taken into the compressors is fully discharged into the con- 
denser, ns tlic .slightcsl: loss at tliLs point is certain to make itself felt 
in the operation of the plant. The compressor and valve.s seldom 
need he taken apart to determine tlieir operation. The engineer 
should he able to discern when the compressors are working at their 
best, liy placing the li/iiid on the inlet and outlet pipes or on the lower 
part of the compressors so as to detect slight change from normal 
temperature. Should the inlet pipe to one compressor be wanner 
tlmn that to tlic other (of a pair), or the frost on the pipe from the 
evaporator reach nearer one compressor than the other, it is then 
certain that the one with tlie higher terrtperature, or, from which 
the frost is farthest, is not working properly or doing as much duly 
as the other; and it is equally certain that some condition exists 
which prevents tlio complete filling and discharge of its contents; 
possibly it lias more clearance or leaky valves. 
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The most common flifficultics experienced ’wilK ammonia con- 
densers are those of keeping the external surfaces clean and free 
from deposits, and preventing the accumulation of air or foreign gases 
within. Deposits on the surface are usually of two kinds— one, 
a soft deposit which may be washed off with a brush or wire 
scraper such as is used for cleaning castings in a foundry; the other^ 
a hard deposit which must be loosened with a hammer or scraper. 
It is hardly necessary to explain in detail the methods employed in 
cleaning the condenser as this is a matter that each engineer will be 
able to accomplish in his own way. It should not, however, be over- 
looked, and with a condensing pressure higher than ordinary, this 
should be the first point to be examined after the water supply. 

Air and foreign gases due to decomposition of the ammonia or 
other causes find their way into the condenser and make themselves 
manifest generally in a higher condensing pressure, or a falling off 
in the duty to be obtained from the plant. They should be blown 
off through the purge valve at the top of tlie condenser in the man- 
ner already described. 

Water in Ammonia. Leakage of the coils or other parts of the 
apparatus may cause the ammonia to become mixed with brine or 
water, thereby retarding its evaporation and interfering with the 
proper or usual operation of the plant. If this is suspected, a sample 
may be drawn off into a test glass through the charging valve or purge 
valve of the brine tank or ammonia receiver and allowed to evaporate, 
in which case the water or brine will remain in the glass and the relative 
amount be determined. Through careful evaporation and con- 
tinued purging of the evaporator at intervals, this may in time be 
eliminated, and care should be taken to prevent future recurrence. 

Loss of Ammonia. This should be constantly guarded against. 
It is watchfulness which determines between a wasteful and an 
economical plant in this particular, and the engineer who allows the 
slightest smell of ammonia to exist about the plant is certain to be 
confronted with excessive ammonia bills; while he who is constantly 
on the alert and never rests until liis plant is as free from the smell 
of ammonia as an ordinary engine room will be referred to as the 
one who ran such and such a plant without addition of more ammonia 
for so many years. 

The escape of ammonia into the atmosphere is readily detected; 
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but where a leakage occurs in a submerged (‘ondenser, brine tank, 
or brine cooler it is neecssiiry to examine the surrounding liquid to 
determine whether or not it exists. For this puiposc various agents 
are employed, and may be obtained of druggisis or from the manu- 
facturers of ammonia. Bed lUimn' f^'per when dipped into water 
or brine contaminated with ammonia will turn blue. Ne.<s'der\'t 
sdutiim causes the alfectcd water to turn yellow and brown, while 
phcnolphikdlen. causes a bright pink color with the slightest amount 
of ammonia present. 

The stopping of a leakage of ammonia in the brine tank or 
cooler may be possible while the plant is in operation, by shntling 
ofl’ the coil in which it occurs, or, if the point is accessible a claiii|> 
and gasket may be put in place temporarily. 

Purging and Pumping Out Connections. A common cause of 
failure to operate properly and effectively is the introduction of some 
foreign substance into the system. This will be readily understood 
and appreciated by engineers and those familiar with the re(|uire- 
nients of a steam boiler. Clean surfaces on the shell or tubes arc 
necessary for the maximum evaporation of water, or for the transfer 
of heat through the walls of pipe or other forms of hoat-transmitl.ing 
surface. The most common diffieulty encountered in a refrigera- 
ting plant is oil, eitlier in its natural condition, or saponifiod by con- 
tact with the ammonia, water, or brine. It enters the system in 
many ways; through leakage, condensation in blowing out the coils 
or system, foreign gas arising from decomposition of the. ammonia 
through excessive heat and pressure, or the mingling of air wliicli 
may enter the system through pum])ing out below atmospheric pres- 
sure, or the air may have remained iu the system from the time of 
charging, never having been fully removed. It is also probable, 
though hard to determine with certainty owing to the various con- 
ditions suiTounding the operation of plants, that impurities arc in- 
troduced with the ammonia, either in the form of liquid, gas, or air, 
which afterward become impossible to condense. 

The oil in a system forms a covering or coating on the evap- 
orating surface which acts as an insulation and prevents the ready 
transfer of heat through the walls of the evaporator. The presence 
of water or brine causes an absorption of a portion of the ammonia 
into the water or brine, fox*ming aqua ammonia which raises the 
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boiling point of the ammonia and causes material loss in the duty. 
Air ov other non-(;onclensablc gas in the system excludes an equal 
volume of the ammonia gas, thereby reducing the available condens- 
ing surface in that proportion. 

For the purpose of cleaning the system and removing the dif- 
ferent impurities which may appear, purge and blow-off valves and 
connections are provided. One of these is placed at or near the 
bottom of the oil interceptor, which is located between the com- 
pressors and die conden.scr; it is used to draw off the oil used as a 
lubricant in the compressor and which is precipitated to the bot- 
tom. Thi.s oil slujuld nf>t bo allowed to accumulate to any great 
extent as it may Ijc curried forward to the condenser by the current 
of gas. 

If the ll(juid aniinoiiia n^ceiver he placed in a vertical position 
it is customary to place a purge valve in die bottom for drawing 
oil or odicr impurities. 'Flic supply of liquid to the evaporator Is 
taken off at a sliort <.lisfu.n<re above die bottom .say 4 to G inches. 

- The next point for the removal of impurities is at the bottom 
of the brine cooler, or the lower manifold of the coil system in a 
brine-tank refrigerator. Tests at these points may be made as often 
as necessary to determine the state of cleanliness of the .system. If the 
system is charged with any of the common impuritie.s, they should 
be blown out and the syst<;m cleansed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, as they cause a decided loss. 

Air and foreign gases accumulate in the condenser because the 
constant pumping out of the evaporating .system tends to remove 
them from that part of the system to the condenser. ’'Fins point, 
therefore, is (he most natural place for their removal. For this 
purpose it is customary, on the best condensers, to place a header or 
manifold at the lop at one end, and connect each of the .sections or 
banlcs with a valve opening. A valve is also placed at each end of 
the header, and a connection made from one end of tliis lieader to 
the return gas line between the evaporator and the compressors.’ 
By closing the stop valves on the gas inlet and liquid outlet of any 
one of the sections and opening the purge or pumping-out line into 
the gas line to the compressors, the section or tank may be emptied 
of its contents for repairs or examination and then connected up and 
put into se](*vice without either shutting down the plant, or losing a 
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material quantity of ammonia. For purging of air or gas, the valve 
between this header and the machine should be closed, and the 
valve on the opposite end opened to the atmosphere, the valves on 
each section in turn opened slightly while the foreign gases arc ex- 
pelled. This process should not be used while the compressor is in 
operation, as the discharge of the ammonia into the condenser would 
keep the gas churned to the extent that it would become impos- 
sible to remove the foul gases without removing a considerable por- 
tion of the ammonia also. 

For this reason it is customary before blowing off the condenser 
to stop the compressor and allow the water to flow over' the condenser 
until it is thoroughly cooled. Sufficient time should elapse for the 
ammonia to liquefy and settle towards the bottom, while the air and 
lighter gases rise to the top, at which point they may be blown out 
through the purge valve to the atmosphere. If doubt exists as to 
whether ammonia or impurities are being blown out, attach a piece 
of hose to the end of the purge valve and immerse its other end in a 
pail of water. If it is air, bubbles will rise to the surface, while if 
it is ammonia, it will be absorbed into the water; the mingling of the 
ammonia with the water will cause a crackling sound, and the tem- 
perature of the water will increase owing to the chemical action. 
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ICE-MAKINQ PLANTS 

Classification of Systems. Refrigoratiou in former times was 
produced only by tlic mdtiiij? of ice, but now it is produced arti- 
ficially, and QUO of its most important applications is in the pro- 
duction of artificial ice. In order to freosic water, it is only neces- 
sary that its temi)craturo be lowered to the freezing point and the 
latent heat of liquefaction abstracted. In practice, to get rapid 
freezing, the teinpcrature of the icc formed is carried below the 
freezing point, so that calculations of the heat to be abstracted 
must cover this. Assumini; that the water supi)ly has a tempera- 
ture of 00° F., 28 B. T. U. will Imvc to be removed from 1 pound of 
water to reduce it to freezing temperature. Then, since the latent 
heat of. ice is 142.05, this nundjer of heat units must be abstracted 
to freeze the pound of water, and since the temperature of ice is 
usually al)out 20° F. — or 12 degrees below fr(?cziTig — and its specific 
heat 0.5, wc Iiavo 0 B.T, IJ, to be removed on this account. Tims 
altogether 170.65 B.T.U. must be removed from one pound of 
water to freeze it. 

Of tlie many more or less impracticable schemes that have been 
devised to freeze ice, only tlirce are to any cxt<‘nt in use at tlie pres- 
ent time. These arc known as the can, the plate, and the cell 
systems. The latter is used in Knglatul but not to any extent in the 
United States, where tl\o great majority of the ])lants are on the can 
system with a few working on the plate plan. Indeed, the can sys- 
tem is most in use the world over, in spite of the fact that there are 
a number of disadvantages connected with its use. As good ice can 
be made by one system as by the other when both are operated 
properly, but it costs more to make ice with the can system owing to 
tlie purifying apparatus that must bfe employed if the icc is to be 
made clear and firm. The plate plant costs from 30 to 75 per cent 
more to construct and requires considerably larger buildings and more 
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ground space. This means greater fixed charges, but the disadvftii- 
tage is olTset iu part, at least, by the fact that the plate plant will 
make from 10 to 14 tons of ice per ton of coal burned, while tlui 
average for gQod can plants is from G to 8 tons. The practical skill 
required to operate the two plants is about the same, but soincwluvt 
more technical knowledge is required in the cafic of direct-cxpanHion 
plate plants. As a rule it never pays to build small plate ^dants am! 
in the larger plants a high grade of equipment, consisting of coin- 
pound condensing engines and power-driven handling devices, luiisl 
be employed to get the economy that will justify the building <d' 
such a plant. Such machinery requires a high degree of skill for 
proper operation. Fixed charges and depreciation are greater with 
the plate system. Where a large plant is to be operated by liydro- 
elccirie or other cheap power, it will pay to build a plate plant, 1 he 
system requiring no steam to freeze the water, as in the case <')f t in* 
can plant. 


CAN SYSTEM 

Characteristics of Method. It has already been stated that 
the can system is by far the most widely used system and it.s sim- 
plicity and low first cost as compared with the plate system iB what 
appeals most strongly to manufacturers. The can system cmx^loyH 
cans in which the ice is frozen, the cans being filled with water am I 
partially immersed in a mcchanically-coolcd non-freezing brine bath. 
Freezing proceeds from the four sides and the bottom, and the imi)uri- 
ties in the water, which have not been removed during the first stap;t*.s 
of the freezing process, are finally frozen into the center of tho 
block. The central opaque core formed in this way is undesirabli*, 
and it is to tlie necessity for eliminating it tliat all the complication h 
of the can system are due. Distilling, rcboiliiig, and filtering ai)i)a- 
ratus nui.st be employed except wlicre iiorous opaque icc is not l)ar- 
ticularly objectionable, as in packing fish and icing cars. By froo/.- 
ing ice at a comparatively high temperature, say 25°, clear icc c?aii 
be made by tJie can system with natural water, but it is not 
ticable to use so high a temperature, owing to the length of time 
required to freeze the ice and the comparatively large tanks that 
would have to be employed. On this account ice is frozen at from 
12° to 20°, the usual working temperature being from 14° to 10^. 
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At very low temperatures the icc crystals are formed so rapidly 
that they do not have time to solidify so that the block is rather 
porous, being made up of the separate crystals. With a freezing 
temperature of 15^^, the tank for holding the cans should be large 
enough to contain from 2 to times the number of cans necessary to 
make up the daily output. Thus what is called a 164on tank will 
really contain cans sufficient to hold about 3S tons of icc. This factor 
by which the number of the cans in the tank is increased is known 
as the tank surjacc. The time of freezing depends, of course, on 
the thickness of the icc, as the first inch of thickness Is formed much 
quicker than the rest of the block. Thus, with a temperature of 
20°, a l~inch lluckncss can be frozen in an hour or less; while a 4- 
inch thickness will require about 10 hours, the cooling being from 
one side only. For this temperature, the time in Jiours reciuired to 
freeze can be found approximately by adding I to tlie indm oj 
thickness, multiplying this sum by the thickness in inches, and divid- 
ing tlie result by 2. Thus to freeze ice S inches thick from qne side, 
we have 8 (S -h 1) -t- 2 3C hours. For a tempei’ature of 15° the 
results obtained by the rule should be decreased by 20 per cent for 
all thicknesses under 8 inches, and by 25 per cent for thicker ice. 

Can Plant Equipment. The complete can icc plant is made up 
of a steam boiler plant, a refrigerating or ice-making machine, dis- 
tilled water system, and freezing tank with accessories. In addition 
to this equij)ment, it is customary to provide icc storage rooms and 
the necessary brine (?ooling and circulating apparatus. Pumping 
apparatus is also required to supply water to the plant, and in.CAses 
where water is scarce or obtained at great expense, cooling towers 
are employed. Tlic steam b6iler plant will not be described in de- 
tail as it should differ in no way from a first class steam ]K)wer- 
plant equipment. It consists of a good boiler with fixtures and 
stack, a boiler feed |)ump, an injector, and a feed-water heater to- 
gether with water so.lening or purifying apparatus in case the 
water is bad. For small plants, ordinary return tubular boilers 
are about the most practical type and should bo installed so as to 
have a reserve unit if possible, particularly if the water is bad. 
Larger plants may use the more expensive water-tube boilers to 
advantage but there is little need of these, except where con- 
densing or compound engines are employed as in plate plants. 
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The cngiiu ‘9 ure <>1: ^tiuidiinl nuinufactuiH^ ami iii nowise si)e<?ially 
constnieted for tlic ieo iMaul. 'I'lio r(‘frig(’rating uuu'him^ has already 
been discussed in (U^tail so that it only rtauains to destTihe. the dis- 
tilling and friH'zing apparatus and show how all thi‘ ai)paraUis is 
assembled to form Iht; eoinpiele iei' plant* 

Distilling Apparatus* 4'his eonsisis rjf an oil separator, a ]>a('k 
pressure or relief valve, an exhaust steam eomlenser, a relualer and 
skimmer, a hot lUtcr, a cooling coil, a gas Ibrc'cMuder, ami a e(jld (ilter 
Fig. 72 shows the (foiirs(.i of tin* steam from the <*ngine thnmgh th<*. 
various x>arts of the apparalns. From flu^ engine (‘yllmler .1, the 
steam passes directly to the oil s(‘pura<or, or, if a receiver is us(*d, to 
the receiver, and then to tiic si'purator 1'lie seiiuriitor should he of 



ample size and never less than tlio sr/e of the ])ipc* to whh'U it is con- 
nected. Ill the separator the oil mid jiriming water that may have 
come over are separated out and the purified Bteain carried to the 
cxlmust steam coutlenscr B. Any steam that is not coudeuacd 
immediately escapes through the relief valve 0/ and the vent cock 
D serves to rid the steam of any air and other gases that may be 
present. Water from the steam Cfnirlenser xnisse.s to the reboiler 

E, which is provided with a skiniming diaphragm near ouo end 
over which scum and liglit impurities can pass off to the waste pipe 

F. A float valve regulates the water level in the rchoiler and a live 
steam coil furnishes the heat for boiling. After tlie watci is boiled. 
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it passes through the pipe G to the hot filter TI, and thence to the 
cooling coil I over which cooling water runs. From the cooling coil 
the water passes to the tank J which contains a coil of pipe con- 
nected at its two ends into the suction line of the compressor. Thus 
the return gas from the expansion coils passes through the coil, and 
the water in the tank, which is known as the forccooler, is cooled 
down to a temperature of 45° to 50°. From the forecooler, the water 
goes .through the cold filter and thence passes through a hose to the 
can filter and thence to the cans. 

Multifile Distillers. In many’ plants the steam from the exhaust 
of the engine pumps, etc., is not enough to fill the cans and it then 



T'ig. 73. TxjnailudJnul Section of ''Lillitt" Kvnporntor 
From Mechanical l£e/rigeration'', by Macintira, John Wiley and Sont, Puhlishere 


becomes necessary to use special distilling apparatus. Economy is 
efl'ectcd by using multiple distillers in some of the best and most 
recent equipments. In a comparatively small plant, hpwever, the 
expense of this equipment may not be justified. For such a plant 
the single distiller shown in Fig. 73 is desirable. The equipment 
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may later be converted into a multiple equipment by addinp: addi- 
tional units and making the proper pipe connections. 

The total heat in steam increases with the increase of t)rossiirc 
and it is on this basic principle that all distilling apparatus is designcHl. 
At 32 degrees^ for example, the total heat is 1073.4 B T U , at 100 
degrees 1103.0 ; at 212 degrees 1150.0 and so on. If steam is brmi^,ht 
into cpntact with metal on the opposite side of which is water iindtT 
a lower pressure than that of the steam, there w'ill be a dilVereiu'C, 

in temperature between tlu^ 
two sides of the metal idate, 
so that heat will (low toward 
the side of the metal uiuler 
lower pressure, thus con- 
densing the steam and va- 
porizing the water- Thii^ 
vapor may be used in a scf:- 
ond cl istilling chamber where 
a lower 'Scale of pressure is 
employed on both aides of 
the metal and thus tlie pro(J- 
ess is limited only by tlie 
number of temperature differences permissible. 

Experiment has shown that the distiller will work best with a 
temperature difference of 20 degrees. The temperature of exhau.st 
steam is about ISO degrees under usual working conditions and the 
lowest practical temperature under vacuum is approx, natcly 101 
degrees, so that the range of temperature is 79 degrees, and this 
divided by 20 would indicate that the most practical multiplo 
equipment should be constructed with four effects. If the engino 
is allowed to exhaust under atmospheric pressure, the tempera- 
ture will be higher and six effects may be had. WJiere boiler 
pressure steam is used in the first place, twelve effects are possible 
and practical. 

It is essential that the apparatus used in each effect should have 
the proper amount of hcat-transmlttiiig surface. Each effect is a 
boiler in itself and the surface must be figured accordingly. Ass tun- 
ing a heat transmission of 250 B.T U. per square foot per hour per 
degree difference in temperature, the necessary heating surface will 



Fig. 74 Diagram Slmwino: Arrnngoipont for Multiplo 
DiatillutLan 

From ''Mechanical Re/noeralion" by Afacinttre 
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be 250X20, or 1000X5; that is to say, one square foot for every 6 
pounds of steam evaporated per hour, or considerably more than 
for a boiler using coal or gas as the source of heat. Where possible, 
it is best to use vacuum distillers, as pressures require stronger and 
more expensive construction, which at the same time affords less 
efficient means of heat transfer through the heavy metal sheets that 
must be employed. Fig. 74 shows the diagram arrangement of 
multiple distilling apparatus, two stages only being indicated Fig. 
75 shows the Swenson four-effect evaporator installed complete, 



Fig. 76- Twelvo-Effoot Mulllplo Evftporator 
Courtesy of Pure Water Apparatus Company, PMtadetphia, Pennsylvania 


connected to engine, etc, Fig. 76 is a twelve-effect unit dc.signcd 
by the Pure Water Apparatus Company. 

Steam Condenser. This usually consists of pipe coils over which 
water is run as in the atmospheric type of ammonia condenser. 
Either IJ-inch or 2-inch pipe may be used, care being taken to have 
sufficient goils to give a condensing area equivalent to about twice 
the area of the exhaust pipe. This will be found satisfactory where 
the oil separator is of such design as to act as a receiver, or where a 
receiver is connected in the exhaust, pipe. The idea is to avoid 
throwing back pressure on the engine, and if the exhaust pipe is long 
or has a number of unavoidable bends; the aggregate area of the 
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space. These generally consist of some form of receiving tank made 
of galvanized iron, water being run over the buter surfaces of the 
tank. It is claimed tliat the thin metal gives rapid and economical 
transfer of heat and that the cooling water is used to the best advan- 
tage so that less of it is required. A steam condenser of this type 
made by the Triumph Ice Machine Company is shown in Fig. 77. 
In some cases local conditions make it desirable to use the regular 
standard surface condensers, this being' particularly the case where 
the ice plant is operated in combination with sa power- plant. 


condenser pipe coils must be made larger in proportion. About 
80 square feet of pipe surface should be allowed for each ton of ice- 
making capacity in 24 hours. This means 12S running feet of 2-inch 
or 180 running feet of 1 J-inch pipe per ton of capacity. Manyplants 
do not use this amount of pipe, cand in cases wlicre the cooling water 
has a low temperature the use of less pii)c surface may be justifiable. 

In addition to the pipe coil condenser, there arc a number of 
special designs on the market, most of them designed to economize 


Fig. 77. Installalion. of “Dog Itouao'' CondonBora 
Courtesy of Triumph fee hfachine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hot Skimmer and Reboiler. Cleansing of the w^atcr formed b;j 
condensing the steam is done by driving off all volatile matter, dur 
ing the process of boiling, and skimming such of the impurities a: 
cannot be volatilized. These processes may be carried on in twe 
separate pieces of apparatus or the hot skimmer and reboiler may b( 
combined as shown in Figs. 72 and 78. The combined apparatus 
requires fewer pipe connections and is somewhat more simple am 
inexpensive. As seen in Fig. 78, the skimming is accomplished by £ 
heavy galvanized-iron diaphragm near one end of the rcetangulai 
tank containing the water to be boiled. The impurities and refuse 
water flow over this diaphragm and out through the pipe conncctior 
made to the end of the tank. Distilled water is brought to the tani 
by the connections yl, the pipe being extended into the tank and per- 



Fig. 78. Reboilor and Skimmer 


forated so that the water escaping through the holes is evenly dif- 
fused and, rising to the surface level of the water in the tank, gets 
rid of any entrained air. 

Live steam is supplied to the zigzag coil in the bottom of the 
tank by means of the connection B and, being condensed in its pas- 
sage through the coil, is allowed to escape through the perforations 
shown at C in the last turn of the coil. It will be seen from this that 
all water enters the tank at the end nearest the skimming diaphragm 
and must pass to the other end of the tank before going through the 
outlet valve D to the hot filter. During this passage the water is 
thoroughly boiled by the heat from the live steam coil and is freed 
from any impurities and air it may have contained. The outlet 
valve is controlled by a float and is so constructed that it is wide open 
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while the tank is full and 
closes gradually as tlie 
water level falls until, 
when the level is about 
3 inches above the out- 
let, the valve is entirely 
closed. Thus tlierc is 
no chan(!e for air to be 
drawn olY with the water 
as would be the case if 
the valve renmiued open 
until Iho water level 
should fall as low as the 
outlet opening. 

Vairs Steam Condenser 
and Eehoile.r, Recently, 
Mr. George N. Vail has 
developed an apparatus 
of rather radical design 
for the . purpose of pro- 
viding distilled water 
in ice onakiiig. For dlid 
steam condenser he uses 
a cylindrical copper ^hell 
38 inches in diameter 
and iO feet in length, 
flanged to cast-iron 
heads, Fig. 79. Two 
cast-iron stands support 
the ends and a steel skel- 
eton, consisting of four 
steel rings and connect- 
ing bands, which is 
slipped inside the cylin- 
der, prevent the copper 
cylinder from collapsing 
if a vacuum occurs. 
Water spray pipes of the 
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slotted type supply the cooling water to the exterior of this shell. 
Steam enters through an S-iuch opening in the center of one head 
and impinges on the cool sheet copper so that it is raindly con- 
densed. Air, carbondioxid, hydrocarbon gases and other volatile 
matter not in solution arc purged off through a 1-ineh valve. In 
the head opposite that where the steam enters, there is a 3-iuch valve 
spccialjy designed to relieve the pressure beyond any desired amount 
and to prevent a vacuum when cleaning the exterior surface of 
scale. From the bottom of this head also, there is a I J-iueh pipe 
tapped in to carry the condensed steam to the reRoilor. A test of 
a Vail condenser is given below 


Test Sheet from t!ic Vail Steam Condenser 
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The Vail combined condenser, rcboiler, and skimmer is made of 
the same material, the same siije and almost the same construction 
as the steam coiuleiiser just described. It has in addition an 8dnch 
perforated pipe three feet long, through wliich the distilled water , . 

flows. Live steam to agitate tlic water is supplied by a }-inch 
live steam line. In one head of the shell a series of holes is , 
provided to permit the oil skimming ofl' the surface of the water. ? 
The w^atcr level is indicated by a glass gage and is kept at constant 
height by an automatic regulator to a butterfly valve. < 

One of the prime advantages of this condenser, wliich will be : 
appreciated in localities where water of scale-forming tendency is i 
used, is the ease with which scale may be eliminated. First the ! 

cooling water is turned off and the steam is allowed to expand the J 

copper to its limit. Then the steam is cut off and the cooling water ^ 
is slowly turned on, with the result that the contracting copper | 
causes the scale to fall off in large pieces, Owing to the large diam-- | 
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eter of the shell and the fact that there is no need to allow scale to 
accumulate to any appreciable thickness, this method keeps the ; 

copper perfectly clean after continuous operation of several months. 

Tests have shown that the condenser here described is capable of 
condensing 27 tons of water in 24 hours, with onc-half pound back 
pressure. 

In operation, it lias been found that the Vail condenser and I 

reboiler system supplies distilled water that Is free from carbonic 
acid, wliieh is ordinarily a prime source of trouble in causing red 1 

(‘ore in the ice. The a])j)aratus gives water practically pure, so that 
it is possible to freeze with low. brine temperatures and still not 
produce core in the ice or have trouble with the ice checking. Since 
the (.'ondenser so perfectly removes the foreign gases and volatile 
matter, rcboiling is really pot necessary, hence there is a great 
economy in .steam consumption. Tlic reboiler and skimmer, so 
called because it performs the functions common to that apparatus, j 

is really not a reboiler at all. With this equipment a J-inch steam i 

line with the valve barely cracked open does the reboiling work that 
ptlicrwisC would requirci a live steam line one inch in diameter, 
working full blast under boiler pressure. 

This is not the only steam economy, for the cooling water runs 
over the skimmer and reboiler, /naking an- auxiliary condenser of it 
also. This prevents the- wasteful evaporation of steam that occurs 
with the open type of reboiler. The Vail reboiler will care for 35 
tons of water per 24 liouns for every inut used and no steam’ is wasted 
except llirough a vent at one cud where p-ir ^^nd other gases are 
purg(‘d .off. By allowing the distilled water to become more quies- 
cent, the oil separates more readily and the loss of water due to 
skimming is greatly reduced. Owing to the greater heat-trans- 
^nitting properties of copper, about one-half as much water is used 
as would be necessary in a condenser using fron or steel. Under 
normal conditions of operation with back pressure of about one-half 
pound, the cooling water comes on the condenser at 60 degrees F. 
and passes off at 160 degrees. j 

If the cooling water from the condenser is used in the steam i 

boilers, there is a distinct advantage owing to the fact that the scale I 

forming properties of the water have been largely eliminated in tlie j 

water passing over the condenser. Owing to the simplicity of coir | 
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«truction, the total first cost is not large, even though* expensive 
copper is used. 

Filters. Filters usiuilly consist of vertical cylindrical tanks 
made of heavy sheet iron or cast iron with the interior surfaces well 
galvanized. A perforated false bottom supports the filtering ma- 
terial in place, crushed cjuartz, sand, or good charcoal being lused for 
this purpose. Q\iartz is preferable for the hot filter but cliarcoal 
is frequently used for this as well as for tlie cold filter. All pipe con- 
nections are nuide to tlic side of the tank so that the covers can be 
removed for cleaning and recharging and, in addition to stop cocks 
and valves on the pipe connections, a by-puss with proper valves 
should be provided so that cleaning can be clone without interfering 
with the operation of the plant. The frequency with which the 
filtering material must be renewed depends altogether on local con- 
ditions, and varies from every week or ten days to once a season. 
Under average conditions renewal once a season or, at most, twice 
will be found satisfactory. 

The water may run througli the filter from the top down, as is 
usually done, or the direction of flow may he reversed according to 
the preferences of the engineer in charge. In tlie average filter, the 
depth of the filtering material is about 5 feet. The surface area 
required depends on local conditions. Filters are ordinarily from 
30 to 40 inches in diameter and one hot filter of this size, 7 feet high 
over all, is about right for a 15-ton plant. For the cold filter, 1 
square foot of surface will suffice for a plant of the same size. In 
small plants the cold filter is often a very small affair known as a 
sponge filter and may consist of nothing more than a sheet-metal 
cylinder about 20 inches long and 8 or 10 inches in diameter with 
proper connections at its two ends for the water pipes. Charcoal, 
grass sponges, or other filtering material is placed in one end and the 
other end is filled with alternate layers of cotton and cloth of fine 
weave. This arrangement is considered very effective in catching 
rust and other material that gives red core ice. 

Cooling Coils and Gas Cooler. After leaving the hot filter, the 
distilled water goes to the cooling coils constituting, the flat cooler ^ in 
the manner already described. These coils are’ built like the steam 
condenser but are usually of a smaller sized pipe. In fact the coils 
are nothing more than an atmospheric condenser used ,tq cool water 
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instead of to condense steam. About 4 square feet of pipe surfiKH* 
should be allowed for each ton of ice-making capacity. As the cool- 
ing coils may be compared to the atmospheric condenser, so also 
the gas forecooler may be likened to the submerged condcnsci*. In 
the case of the forecooler, however, the cooling medium — (expanded 
gas — ^flows through the coils and the water to be cooled' fills tlu‘. tank, 
whereas with the condenser the water filling the tank docs tin' c'ool- 
ing and the gas inside of the pipe coil is condensed. 

For small plants the tank for the forecooler should preferably 
be cylindrical and the 
pipe coil be made in the 
form of a spiral without 
joints. Such a cooler is 
illustrated in Fig. 80, 
showing the Triumph 
construction. Larger 
plants have the cylin- 
drical or rectangular tank 
as best suits local con- 
ditions. The combined 
area of the coils in every 
case should not be less 
than the area of the suc- 
tion pipe of the com- 
pressor and should pre- 
ferably be from IJ to 2 
times greater. This pro- 
portion. will ordinarily 
give from 4 to 5 square 
feet of cooling surface 
per ton of ice, which is about right for average conditions. Care 
should be taken to see that all the connections of the distilled waior 
apparatus are of block tin or galvanized iron so that no trouble will be 
had with rust. The reboiler and other vessels should be made of gal- 
vanizediron or have the surfaces in contact with the water thoroughly 
galvanized. Valves should be of composition. Connections should be 
made to blow out all parts of the system with live steam as occasion may 
require ,and blow-off cocks should be provided at convenient points. 



ritf. 80. Dlstlllea Wator Storage Tank. 
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Ficezing Tank. Tlu‘ fr(‘(‘zing (luik witli its accossory apparatus 
is the center of operations in the ice plant. The coinplelc equipment 
includes ice cane, witli cov(‘r.s to be placed over them in the spaces 
of the floor grating that holds them in position; a brine agitator; a 
cra7ie with geared hoist and can lift; an ice can dump with thawing 
apparatus; a can filler with hose to reach any part of the tank room 
floor; expansion colls with laniders and va,lves; a brine hydrometer 
and a IhcrmtmicUrr, The tank itself is made? of metal (ir wood and 
slioidd be well insulated, one inethoil of doing winch has been de- 



scribed in discussing brine cooling tanks. For tanlcsup to 30 inches 
deep, iV-inf’h steel is thick enough, but for deeper tanks up to about 
4 feet the thickness shouM be i-inch. The sides and end4 should 
be well braced with angle irons and an angle-iron rim should be put 
around tins top, Suflicient holes slum Id be punclied in this rirn to 
make sim‘ tlmt the grating can be bolted securely in position. 

Expansion Colls. The ex[)ansion coils should be of extra 
heavy welded pipe running the full length of the tank if possible and 
held in position, a coil between each two rows of cans, by iron straps. 
These straps also support tho grating, as seen in Fig. 8R The inlet 
of each coil is fitted with an expansion valve and each of the outlets is 
provided with a stop valve. Thus any coil may be cut out of opera- 
tion, if it us found to be leaking, without interfering with the operation 
of the plant, All of the coils of the tank are connected to a manifold 
at the inlet end, the connection being made so that the expansion 
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valve is between the coil and the manifold. A similar nianifolil is 
used to connect the outlets of all the coils with the suction of the <!om- 
pressor., Ordinarily the Ijoitom Jeed is used, the liijuid ammonia 
entering the bottom pipe of each coil and passing off to the suction 
manifold from the upper pipe of the coil; but this method ol fc(‘(ling 
is reversed where the wet system of operation is used. Thus there 
arc two methods of feeding the coils, each of which has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

There is also a third system of operation known as the top J ml 
Sind hoUiyni expansion which is a combination of the two methods just 
described,. At the feeding end of the coils a manifold is connected 
to each alternate coil and the ammonia is fed downward in the.sii 
coils as in the wet system. The bottom ends of all the coils are t‘on- 
nected to a common manifold so that the licpiid after flowing (lown 
through half of the coils, rises and evaporates through the other coils 
and finally passes to a third or suction manifold which is connected 
to the upper ends of the coils not connected to the feeding manifold. 
The gas passes from this third manifold to the .suction of the com- 
pressor, There should be 220 lineal feet of 2-inch pipe or tlfiO feet 
of 1 J-inch pipe for each ton of ice to be made in 24 hours, due regard 
being had for the temperature of the brine and the most economical 
capacity of the machine. It is true that many tanks are installed 
with much less pipe surface than this, but the plants so installed arc 
necessarily operated extravagantly, as the back j)rc.SHurc must be 
carried very low to get capacity. This low iirossure calls for more 
coal, and is the cause of increased depreciation of the apparatus. 

Ice Cans. Ice cans arc made in 50-, lOO-, 200-, 300-, and 400- 
pound standard sizes, the top and bottom dimensions for each of the 
sizes respectively being 8X8 and 7JX7J inches, 8X10 and 71X15} 
inches, ll}X22i and 10}X20} inches, 11}X22} and 101X21} 
inches,* and 11}X22J and 10}X21} inches.- For the 50- and 100- 
pound can, the inside and outside depths are respectively 31 and 32 
inches, _ while for the 200- and 300-pouucl cans the depths are 44 and 
45 inches, and the 400-pound can has an inside depth of 57 inches 
with an outside depth of 58 inches. Reinforcing rings arc used 
around the tops of the cans which are made of iron bands }-inch 
thick by 1} inches wide. All except the 400-pouud cans are made of 
No. 16 steel, U. S. gauge, and these cails are made of No. 14 material. 
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The metal should he of good quality and of uniform thickness and 
all except the largest cans should be made with hut one side joint. 
All joints are riveted on 1-incli centers, the rivets being driven close 
and the seams soaked with solder and floated flush. The bottoms 
are flanged and inverted 1 inch into the bodyof the can. All bands 
are wcirled and galvanized and should he punched in the middle of 
the long sides with J-inch lioles placed 1 1 ®(; inches from the top of 
tlic hand. C'ans made of No. 10 steel should have the sides turned 
over at the top and bottom. 

Orating and Covers. Gratings and covers for holding the ice 
cans in position arc eonstrueted as shown in Fig. 81. The rim of 
the can rests on a galvaniz(‘(l-iron cross-strap A which is mortised 
into the, oak strip B. Aboye and below the stri[) B are strips C and 
Gj and all three of the strips are held tog(dlier by through bolts, as 
shown in tho illustration. The. whole structure is supported on the 
iron straps that hold the expansion coils in position, these traps being 
mortised into the strip G as shown. Grooves E are cut into the sides 
of the strip C and a stick F, having its ends set in these grooves, serves 
to hold the cani. down so that they cannot float. The covers D rest 
on the strips C and in common with the other parts of the grating are 
made of oak, two thicknesses being used with good insulating paper 
between them. These boards must be thoroughly nailed together, 
as they are subjected to rather severe usage and have a tendency to 
warp out of shape. Some means should he provided for lifting them 
and this may be done by hollowing out handholes at the ends or by 
providing regular plates and handles. 

Brine Agitators. Brine agitators are of three classes, using 
centrifugal pumps, displacement pumps, and propellers, respectively*. 
As the object in all cases is to get a steady, unifornn circulation 
of the brine in all parts of the tank, it is plain that the propeller is 
well adapted to the work and it is used in the great majority of cases. 

Displacement Pumps, Wliere brine coils arc placed in the ice 
storage house or where coolers are operated in connection with the 
ice plant, there is an advantage in using a displacement pump, as the 
brine when drawn from the tank may be pumped through the cooling 
coils before being returned. When this method of circulating the 
brine is adopted, discharge pipes must be put in the tank so that the 
returning brine will be distributed throughout the entire tank. OnCj 
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of these pipes is placed under each of the expansion coils and small 
holes in the pipes distribute the brine all along .the coils. In this 
way a current is set up at each of the coils and the comparatively 
warm brine returned by the pump from the cooler, coils is brought in 
direct contact with the expansion coils, with a resulting high effi- 
ciency of heat absorption by the expanding gas. 

Centrifugal Pimps. The chief advantage with centrifugal 
pumps lies in the fact that a large quantity of brine can be circulated. 
The brine is taken from one corner of the tank and discharged into 
a lieader on the side of the. tank opposite the suction connection of 
the pump. The rapid circulation set up in tliis way causes rapid 
freezing which is a great advantage when icc is needed in increased 
quantities to meet the demands of the market in hot weather. 



Fig, 82. Conatmotion of Frooaing Tank 


Propellers. Wlicre a propeller is used for circulating brine, as in 
Fig. 82, which is a longitudinal section through a freezing tank, 
one or-»more wooden partitions are constructed In the brine tank be- 
tween the cans and along the expansion coils for almost their entire 
length. The propeller. is driven by a direct-connected engine or by 
a motor, and forces thfe brine to circulate by moving from the dis- 
charge side through the length of one compartment, around, the end 
of the wooden partition and back through the other compartment 
to the suction side of the propeller. Thus it is seen that there are 
two passages essential to the operation of the system, one of the pas- 
sages being open to the suction and the other to the discharge side of 
the propeller. Wliere only one propeller is used on a tank, it is. 
advisable to use two partitions so tlrnt the suctioi^ passage of the 
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propeller is divided into two pjirts. The propeller is placed near the 
center of the tank at one end and disehurfjfes through the middle com- 
partment between the two partitions, and the brin(‘, arriving at the 
far end of tlic tank, is divided into two streams that How back by the 
side passages outside of the partitions to the suction of tlie |)ro[)cllcr. 
Fora 10-ton tank, a 12-ineh propeller of am[)lo si/A*, and for a 15- 
ton tank an 18-iueh propelh'r should be used^ Larger tanks re- 
quire more tlian one projieller. In planning a method for circula- 
ting the brine, one should remember that a comparatively largo 
amount of power is .ref pi i red to operale tlu* j)ropeller system. 

Crane and Hoist. The great majority of .small and medium 
siml plants u.so hand cranes, consisting of a light channel iron car- 
ried on four wlieels, which run on .suitable rails plaeed at a con- 
venient heiglit on the side walls of the lank room. Tlu* channel 
iron oarric.s a four-wheeled trolley provided with a geared hoist on 
the drum of whfeh is wound llie hoisting ehuin or rope. A ean 
loich, one form of which i.s shown in Fig, 8!b is attached to the end 
of the chain. Tlic apparatus consists of a board mortised out at 
the ends so a.s to drop into the loj) of the can. In the middle is* an 
eyebolt to winch the hoisting cliain is connected and liook latche.s at 
the two ends are adapted to catch in tlie holes In the .sides of the can. 
When the can has been lifted and is to be .set down on the dumping 
table the latches are pulled outward so a.s to release the hooks. With 
the hand crane arul an apparatus of tills kind, a man can handle 
about 15 tons of ice in a day of 12 hours. For plants of larger capacity 
it is advi.sable to u.sc a pneumatic Imist and when Ihls is done a special 
latch may be used so that two or more cans may be. lifted at the same 
time. With this kind of hoist, one man can handle from 40 to 50 
tons of ico in 12 lioiins. In still larger plants, special mean.s arc used 
to hoist the cans and dump the ice. 

Dumping and Filling. The dumping and filling of the cans 
should be done according to some regular, well-ordered system 
of rotation, Numbers should be plainly stenciled or cut on the 
covers of tho cans so that the tankmen need make no mistake in 
pulling the proper cans. All the cans should not be pulled from any 
one part of tho tank at tlie same time, and except in large tanks it is 
not well to take all the cans of any one row at a single pull. As an 
example of what may be done, suppose that tlie cans are numbered 
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in consecutive order over the entire tank. The tankman could then 
pull every fourth can, taking the numbers 1,5, 9, etc. At the next 
pull he would take the numbers 2, G, 10, etc. 

Various styles of dumping tables are in use, varying from a 
simple home-made apparatus designed to handle one oan at a time, 
to the elaborate apparatus of a large plant dumping a number of cans 
at one operation. The can may be dipped into a hot-water tank to 
thaw the ice block loose, or tepid water may be sprinkled oveVit to 
accomplish the same purpose, as is done with die style of apparatus 
illustrated in Fig. 84. 



The table here shown is constructed of metal knd consists of a 
drip pan A on the bottom of which are riveted two pairs of support- 
ing brackets B, made of pipe. Hollow trunnions C are connected 
to the water supply and sprinkler pipes and support the box D, 
in which the can is placed. The ports in the hollow trunnion are 
so arranged that when- the box is in the position shown by the full 
lines, the water connection is shut off. However, as soon as the box 
is tilted to the dumping position shown by the dotted lines, the con- 
nection to the water supply is made and water flows over the can 
from the sprinkler pipes until the block of ice is thawed out. 
When this occurs, the weight of the can, which is not evenly bal- 
anced on the trunnions, acts to return the box to the first position, 
in doing which the water is shut off*. Thus the operation is auto- 
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matic and the tankman, having placed a can in the tilting position, 
gives it no further attention until he pulls and brings up another can. 
to be put in the place of that from which the ice has been dumped. 
The empty can is then returned to its place in the tank and filled 
with distilled water from the supply hose by means of an automatic 
can filler which is placed in the can and the trigger pulled, 
after which the attendant leaves it and goes about his business. 
When the water rises to the desired level, it raises a float that 
automatically moves the trigger to shut off the water supply. By 
using this apparatus all cans are filled to the same level without 
special attention^ 

TABLE XIX 


Space Required for Wolf Can Ice Plants 


Capacity in Tons 

Boiler Houaa 

E.vqinb Room 

Ice-Tank Room 

6 

30'0''X12'0" 

20'0''X16'0'' 

33^0"X13'9'^ 

45'0‘'X16*3'' 

44'0*'X23'9'' 

10 

32'0"X15'0" 

30'0*'X16'0'' 

28TX23'9'' 

30'0''X23'0''' 

15 

.36'0''X16'0'' 

36'0"X16'0" 

20 

56'0''X23'9'' 

25 

36'0''X18'0'' 

40'0*X18'0" 

30'0"X23'9'' 

65'0''X23'9" 

30 

32'0''X23'9'' 

76'0''X23'9" 

86'0''X23'9'^ 

35 

dO'O'XlS'O" 

34'0''X23'9" 

40 

40'0''X26'0'' 

36'0'^X28'9*' 

79'6*'X28'9^ 

96'6*'X28'9'' 

60 

44'0''X27'0'' 

36'0''X28'9" 

60 

48'0''X27'0'' 

30'0''X28'9'' 

67'6''X28'0'' 

113'0''X28'9" 

75 

48'0‘'X35'0" 

.48'0''X4Q'0" 

75'0''X67'6‘^ 

100'0''X57'6'' 

100 

57'6''X42'0'' 


Layout The layout of a plant should be given the most care- 
ful consideration, as success or failure depends to a large extent on 
the arrangement of the different parts with reference to convenience 
and economy in operation. No set designs can be given which will 
meet the local conditions of every case, but plans of a few typical 
plants are given to show what should be sought for in constructing 
a plan suitable for any particular case. Where local conditions do 
not require specially, constructed buildings, the whole plant may be 
housed in a single building of rectangular form such as that shown in 
Fig. 85. This design is by the Fred W. Wolf Company and has 
been used as a basis in designing a large number of successful plants. 
■The boilers are in the end of the building remote from the freezing 
tank, and the ice machine is so set that as little as possible of the heat 
radiated from steam pipes, etc., will get to the tank room. The 
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over-all dimensions for a plant of this kind are given in Table XIX 
for capacities ranging from 5 to 100 tons. Fig. 86 shows a diagram 
plan and elevation of an engine and compressor which are built 
by the Arctic Ice Machine Company. The dimension letters refer 
to Table XX, which gives a complete schedule of dimensions for 
cylinder diameters from 7 to 24 inches. 



Fig. "S? shows another arrangement for a small factory. This 
is a design of the Frick Company and is suitable for a plant having 
a daily output of from 6 to 10 tons. For a plant of about 20-ton 
jcapacity, the Frick Company uses the design shown in Fig. 88, 
which gives sectional side and end elevations and a plan view. 
Another design by the same company for a 60-ton plant is shown in 
Fig. 89. These three illustrations give an idea of the necessary 
changes in arrangement for plants of different sizes. Fig, 90 shows ia 
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PLATE SYSTEM 

Characteristics. Althotigli plate ice may be produced by freez- 
ing from two sides of the compartment containing the water and 
allowing the ice cakes to meet, thereby reducing the time of freezing, 
this has not been done to any extent. Practically all plate ice is 
frozen from one side only and on this account a great deal of time is 
required, about eight or ten days being necessary to freeze 11-inch 
icef. The time of freezing for a 20-degree temperature is determined 
by a rule similar to that given for the can system, viz: Multiply the 
thickness to he frozen by iioice itself plus one. For a tempierature 
of 15°f deduct one-fourth from the residt thus found. Thus for 11- 
inch ice we have 11 (2X11 + 1) — 253 hours and, deducting one- 
fourth the freezing time at 15® is about 190 hours. The freezing 
apparatus of the plate plant consists of a tank divided into compart- 
ments and fitted with freezing plates; a forecooling tank with coils; 
a crane and hoists; a tilting table; cutting-up saws; water filters and 
pipe 'connections for supplying water. 

Methods. Wet Plate. There are two methods of operation. 
One, known as the dry-plate system, is that in which ammonia gas is 
.expanded directly in pipe coils that make up the freezing plate, the 
spaces between the pipes being filled in with wood or other material to 
form a smooth freezing surface on the two sides of the coil. In the 
wet-plate system, brine is used and is closed up in a metal cell or tank 
from 4 to 6 inches thick and of the size necessary to form the freezing 
plate. This imprisoned brine is kept cold by ammonia expanding in 
a pipe coil placed in the tank. In some cases the plate and the 
attached blocks of ice are removed from the tank bodily, by discon- 
necting the pipe connections to the expansion coil after drawing off 
the ammonia in the coil. Where this is done, provision is made to 
drain the cold brine into another of the hollow plates which is imme- 
diately placed in the tank so that the freezing process goes on while 
the ice is being detached from its plate and disposed of. 

In another form of the wet-plate system the cells forming the 
freezing plates are designed to have cold brine pumped in at the top 
and run down in a thin sheet over the inner surfaces of the plate and 
collect at the bottom of the cell, from which it is drawn Off by the 
brine circulating pump. The great difficulty with all applications 
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of the wet-plate system is tliat of makijig tlie cells tight. It is almost 
impossible to roll large plates which will not .Show up small kales and 
a few such leaks turn enough brine into the water to ruin the icc. 
This difficulty of obtaining tight plates stands in the way of freez- 
ing by expansion of ammonia direct into a cell on the sides of which 
the ice is frozen. The cells can easily be made tight against the 
escape of brine under small difTorcnce of pressure but to make them 



Fig, 02 Coil Plate with Wood’ Filling 



tight enough to retain expanding ammonia gas is impossible except at 
prohibitive expense. 

Dry Plate. In the dry-flate system, pipe coils can be made to 
hold the gas where care is taken in welding the pipe and in making 
the joints*; the chief difficulty has been that of getting suitable 
surfaces against which to freeze the ice, while using the coils. 

In small plants the icq is allowed to freeze directly to the coils 
and is then cut loose, but this is a very wasteful method, Wood 
filling between the pipes of the colls is not stable enough to with- 
stand the rough usage to which the plates are subjected, and on 
this account smooth metal plates are bolted on each side of the coil 
and .its wood filling, as shown in Fig. 92. Plates of this kind are 
placed in the compartments of the freezing tank about 30 inches^ 
apart on centers, and the tank is filled with water to within about 
9 inches of the top of the plate. As the ammonia is expanded 
directly into the coil, the cooling is very rapid and on this account 
great care must be taken in feeding or the ice will be frozen before 
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the air and impurities have had time to be separated out. Another 
difficulty with the dry-plate system of operation is the fact that the 
ice forms thicker where the ammonia is fed into the coil than over 
the rest of the plate so that the block is not of uniform thickness. 
These difficulties are avoided to some extent by expanding the gas 
into a forccoolcr before turning it into the plate coils, but, after all, 
the dry plate is difficult to operate successfully. 

This difficulty is offset, at least partially, by the fact that the dry- 
plate apparatus is comparatively inexpensive to install while the wqC 
plate system with its brine 
storage tank, brine pump, 
and extra piping for the 
brine is expensive to in- 
stall and somewhat ex- 
travagant in operation on 
account of the extra trans- 
fer of heat to the brine. 

Fig, 93 shows a cross sec- 
tion of a cell such as is 
used with the wet-plate 
system. The quantity of 
brine in the cell acts as a 
kind of flywheel or bal- 
ancer for the system and 
aids materially in regu- 
lating the temperature to 
the uniform standard re- 
quired for making good 
ice with the water available. Different waters require different brine 
temperatures, more time being allowed where the water is impure. 
Practice with the given plant is the only way to determine the 
best temperature for getting good ice in a given case. 

Method of Handling. The slabs of ice may weigh from 1 to 10 
tons, the maximum dimensions being about 16 by 9 feet by 12 inches 
thick. In the United States the cakes are usually about 14 by 8 feet 
by 11 inched. During the process of freezmg the impurities elimi- 
nated and thrown out to settle to the bottom and may be washed out 
before refilling the compartment with fresh water, if considered neces- 
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Fig. 9-f. URS T'.nglnfl rownr Fltint for niroet«-r'Jx)miiHln« 
nittiit Hhowrt In Fig, Oft 
Cuittlfiiiu (t/fi'ru-k C’arnfHtni/, 

now made to .cut tlio cakes up automatically into any sizes blocks 
desired, and chain conveyors take the blocks from the table to tlie 
storage room or loading platform. The whole proecsss of lifting is 
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done as readily as one lifts a single can from a tank, everything being 
done by ppwer. Figs. 04 and 95 show a modern plate plant as 
built by the Frick Company. Fig. 91 is the plan and elevation of the 
power plant where a gas engine is the prime mover and Fig. 95 is 
the plan and elevation of a layout for the complete plant with the 
steam ougine power plant shown at the left. The water used is similar 
to tliat used iu the raw water can system, that is, it is the usual 
drinking water filtered and thea_ further purified during freezing. 


Fitt. 90, SuHi)ct>dlQU Plato of loo WclgliinR About Seven Tons. Tho Windows Boblud tbo Plato 
Aro 00 Foot Away 

, C'ourles]/ of Frick Covipany, Wayncuboro, Pcnn»ijhnt>ia 

As the ire is formed from one side only there is no core. as in. the 
can system and the ice is usually very clear, Fig. 9G. As it usually, 
requires from 0 to 7 days to freeze this iee to the thickness of 12; 
inches there siiould be as many large separate tanks as there arc 
days required to freeze and harvest the ice from one tank. Further- 
more, each lank should be large enough to ‘produce the full tonnage 
of the plant for any one day. The iee, when frozcMi, is thawed loose 
from the platgs by means of hot ammonia gas turned Ull^^he coils 
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after the expanding liquid ammonia has been shut off. The bottom 
and two ends of the plate are loosened by means of steam passed 
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Figs, 97 and 98 show plan and sections in outline for a 25-ton 
plate plant as designed by the Viltcr Manufacturing Company, for 
elect ric-motor drive. The drawings, it will be noted, show com- 
plete details and dimensions, while the notes are self-explanatory. 



l.of/6(ruQiHAL ySecTio/^ (Jtfauyh Tank Room 


m TfiutM 


^n^inaRoo/n^ 


ip EtJCCTiTirag, 


'SiCTiOM (Tt/ou^h Zank Room and £ mo/nz Room 

Fig, 08. Front and Sldo Vlowa of VllLor Plato Plant 
CouriMy of FiZ/ar JV/anu/aciun'ntf Company, Jl/iZiuoit&aa, Wi«con«n 


There 13 only one bulkhead in the freezing tank, so that only two 
compartments are formed. It would be better to increase the. 
length of the tank so that additional bulkheads could be inserted 
to divide the tank into eight compartments, each containing four 
double-face cells as required to freeze a day’s pull of ice. 
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MANUFACTURE OF RAW WATER ICE 
Need for Development. Owing to the advance in the design 
of gas and oil engines and the application of electric power, the use 
of the latter being promoted largely by the aggressive 'campaigns 
of the central station and hydroelectric interests, engineers have 
recently done a great deal of development in detail apparatus, ^ 

methods, and processes, as well as in plants as a whole, for making f 

clear ice in cans from raw water. In the South, the great number 
of hydroelectric developments, together with the need for ice plants, j 

has caused a great deal of effort to be put forth in improving the 
raw water ice plant. With power at comparatively cheap rittes 
from the power companies, there is great incentive to depart from : 

the old distilled water can system, with all its expense and need of ' 

careful painstaking operation. j 

As yet the raw ice manufacturing industry may be said to be j 

in its infancy. Most of the successful plants so far developed have | 

been of rather large proportions, where the investment and coiTidi- 
tions justified the employment of expert technical assistance in 
design and construction. In some respects, the conditions in the f 

raw water plants are analogous to those in the plate ice plants, 
where the character of equipment is such as to be prolnbitive in 
cost for the smaller plants. On the other hand, the smaller plant 
offers better opportunity of economy in. ’the use of purchased power, 
as such plants can afford to pay a comparatively high rate for cur- 
rent and at the same time effect better economy than if tliey installed 
private plants for power production on a small scale. With the I 

large plants it is possible to produce .power cheaper than it can be ! 

purchased from the power company, except in special cases wliere > 

hydroelectric power may be had at low rates, or where the plant is 
so located as to cause excessive cost for fuel or its transportation. 

While it is true that the large central station can produce cur- 
rent at remarkably low cost, this cost is, in fact, only a small per- 
centage better than can be had in a good private plant. A fact 
sometimes overlooked is the excessive cost of distribution. of central 
station current, which is said on good authority, and as, shown by 
the operating costs of some of the larger central stations, to be five j 

or more times the total cost of production. Perhaps the greatest I 

field for the manufacture of raw water ice is in connection with the I 
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use of internal combustion engines, operating with gasoline in the 
case of the smaller plants and with producer gas equipment in the 
larger installations. Plants now in operation, as will be mentioned 
presently, have shown remarkably high efficiency in tons of ice pro- 
duced per ton of coal. 

General Characteristics of System. In every case where raw 
water is used it must be agitated constantly either by a stirring 
device in the water near the freezing surface or by the injection of 
compressed air under 3 to 5 pounds pressure, this air being allowed 
‘to bubble up through the water near the freezing surface. In small 
plants, the can or freezing plate is sometimes rocked to prevent the 
air from being frozen in the ice. • This method is rather inefficient 
and cumbersome. If the freezing surfaces come together as in the 
case of can ice, then the residue left by the freezing process — which 
contains impurities and air — must be removed,, or an objectionable 
core will be left in the center of the block. It is largely in the method 
employed for the removal of this core that the various systems of 
making raw water ice may be distinguished. Some of the processes 
more generally used will now be described and wc shall then describe 
practical plants in operation, showing typical construction and 
arrangement. 

TYPICAL PROCESSES 

Can Systems. Hume Process. In the Hume method a can of 
four times the size desired for the cake of ice is used and the freezing 
process is continued with air agitation until all the water in the can 
is frozen. On being removed from the can, the cake is sawed into 
four blocks in such a way as to leave a small imperfection (from the 
divided core) on the edges of the finished block. The length of time 
required for freezing varies as the square of the thickness of the ice 
and it will be seen that a long time will be required to freeze the very 
thick cakes used in this method. There is also the extra expense of 
sawing and handling the ice, and power must be provided for the 
auxiliaries. 

Ulrich Process. In the Ulrich system the plan has been adopted 
of suspending the air agitation near the end of freezing and removing 
the residual water, which is then displaced by distilled water. Con- 
siderable time is required in making the change of water in the 
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cans, but in carefully clesignccl equipment the operation need not 
cause much additional operating expense. 

Jeivell Proctss. Tlie Jewell system, which is illustrated jn Fig. 
99, uses a double-walled can which is stationary. This fact insures 
longer life to the cans and thus partly offsets the added cost of 
equipment. Cold brine enters the jacket space at the top and leaves 
near the bottom at from 5 to 10 pounds pressure. Thus a positive 
brine circulation at a velocity to ensure a good heat exchange is 
made possible. This system is readily controlled and the freezing is 
.regular. As the lower part of the can is not in contact with the brine, 
it is non-freezing jand has a permanent connection with the com- 
pressed-air tank, which is kept at about 4 pounds pressure. This 
lower part of the can also acts as a settlement place for the. heavier 



Fig. 00. Jowcll Paw Water Ice-Malting System 
From “Mcchaniccil Iic/rioeratwn’\ hp MacitUire, John Wilc}/ and Sons, Publuhera 

Impurities which become concentrated as the freezing progresses. 
At the beginning of the process, iron handles arc placed in the top of 
the can to be used in lifting the Ice wlicn frozen. Brine at 32' to 
36 degrees is circulated in the jackets to tliaw tlie ice loo.sc from the 
cans. With a brine temperature of 10 degrees, a 400-poiind cake, 
firm and fairly transparent, is frozen in about 36 liours. Tlic cans 
are usually arranged in scries and each can is well insulated on the 
exposed sides with granulated, cork. 

Plate Systems. Difficulties. Various modifications and adap- 
tations of the plate method of freezing arc also employed in raw 
water plants, the object being to overcome the long time of freezing 
required with the standard plate method, where the ice is frozen 
irom one side only. The general description of the plate method 
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has already been given and the student will readily understand that 
most of the objections to this method, especially as to its adaptation 
in small plants, arise from the long time required in freezing, which 
results, in large tanks, expense for pipes, etc. By using low brine 
temperatures and in some cases by direct expansion of the gas in the 
freezing plates, the time of freezing is somewhat shortened. The 
use of low temperatures results in a reduction in back pressure and 
this, of course, cuts down the economy of the compressor, whereas in 
an absorption plant there is little difference noted in the efficiency 
with lower back pressure and hence the absorption machine is 
largely used in plate plants of usual construction. We have then a 
contradiction in design conditions, in that the use of electric or gas 
engine power calls for plate freezing or a modification of it, and this 
method of freezing is most economically done with the absorption 
machine which requires steam or similar convenient source of heat 
for its operation. 

There are a number of other problems and difficulties in the 
design of raw water plants, such as fluctuation in pressure and rate 
of air supply; freezing up of air pipes owing to moisture in the air; 
interruption of air agitation when ice encloses the supply pipe; 
removal of core water; irregular shape of block at top due to agita- 
tion; extra labor necessary for handling the larger number of 
necessary pipe connections; loss by exposure of tank surface in 
flanging core water, great first cost of plant; and irregularity in 
.quality of ice, owing to care necessary to get good ice. 

Some of these difficulties have been satisfactorily overcome or 
their effect counteracted by existing designs. With others, tlje end 
is not yet. Where water contains an exceptional amount of car- 
bonates and other impurities, it is best to purify it by passing through 
filters and water-softening apparatus Jo precipitating basins, before 
going to the cans. With low temperature brine and the resulting 
rapid freezing, the carbonates must be removed rapidly and hence 
more air should be supplied for agitation. Likewise, the air supply 
should be varied according to the amount of carbonates and other 
impurities to be removed. 

Pownall Process. In the Pownall process, thq water is circu- 
lated to and from the cans and, with lowering temperature, the 
impurities are deposited outside the cans. The rate of circulation 
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the fact that a small amount of distilled water is required and there 
is no economy effected so long as the apparatus for supplying this 
water must be retained. 

Quick-Freeze System. A modification of the simple can arrange- 
ment — similar to the center-freeze plate system and to certain 
German methods — is clearly seen in Fig. 100. By the use of special 
cans with closed-top pipes projecting upward about two-thirds of 
the way from the bottom of the can, which is itself immersed in 
brine in the usual manner, the real freezing thickness is greatly 
reduced, so that the freezing time is lowered. The cans are removed 




Fig. 101. Contor-Froozo Plato Ico 


for thawing in the usual manner and refilled with distilled or raw 
water as may be used. If raw water is employed, then the water 
must be agitated as above mentioned, but provision for this is not 
shown in the illustration, which is intended to show only the method 
of quick freezing. If desired, the small holes left in the ice may be 
filled with water when the ice is placed in the storage room. 

Center-Freezing Process. An arrangement for center freezing is 
shown in Fig. 101, the apparatus consisting of a number of double 
vertical pipes, of which the inner one is expanded into the upper 
header and the outer one to the lower header. Brine flows down- 
ward through the inner tube and up through the outer with con- 
siderable velocity owing to the comparatively small net cross-sec- 
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tional area of the upward passafcc uroiiud tlie inner tiil)e. EfTcctivc 
regulation of the brine circulation may be hatl in this apparatus. 
The pipes are thawed out with warm brine, leaving liolcs in the ice 
about IJ. inches in diameter. This is not a serious objection as 
compared to the marked economy laid by freezing ice in 80 to 42 
hours as compared to 5 to 7 days on the regular plate system for ice 
11 inches tliiek. 

Rcgckitmi Pxocess, Holden^s regelation process is designed to 
cut down the large space required for ordinary plants. A holkw 
drum containing expanding ammonia is rotated in a bath of watcT 
at 32 degrees E. and the him of ice formed is scraped olV by station- 
ary knives to be later compressed into the form of a solid block of 
opaque ICC. Owing to the fact tliat the ice is not clear, the process 
has not been developed for practical use, but iuasmiK'li ns there is a 
large and growing field of use for oj>aqne ice in the inauufacture of 
ice cream, etc., it would seem that tluTc is amide need for the devel- 
opment of this method, which has marked economics. 

SMALL RAW WATER PLANT 

General Specifications. As an illustration of what can be done 
in the construction of small plants making raw water icc, tlic student 
will be interested in a description of the equipment used in a 30-ton 
plant of the Pure Ice Company at Centerville, Iowa. The com- 
pressor is connected by a 20-inch two-ply holt to a lOO-horsepower 
slip-ring induction motor, using current at 2,200 volts and running at 
GOO r. p. m. Current is received direct froin the cojitral power 
station. Average compressor speed is G5 revolutions. The freezing 
tank contains 9,000 lineal feet of l}-inch wrought-iron pipe and 432 
300-pound cans. The propellers for circulating l)rinc arc belt 
driven from a S-horsepower motor. Brine is punipcd from the 
freezing tank, by a 2-iucli centrifugal pump, driven by a 2-hor.HC- 
power motor, to the coils of the icc storage room. 

Clean Air Supply. Air for agitating the water is .supplied by a 
No. 1 Root rotary pressure blower driven by a IG-horscpower motor, 
Prom tlie blower, the air passes to a receiver where it is wasliccl and 
from there passes to a drier and separator and thence to one end of 
the freezing tank, where the air line divides into three parts, a IJ- 
iuch line passing down each side of the tank wliilc a line 
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passes down the middle. This pipe in the middle of the tank is 
lowered into the tank frame so as to be flush with the floor. The 
tank is IG cans wide, so that the outer headers each care for four 
rows of cans and the middle header has to supply the air 'for eight 
rows. 

Raw Water Supply System. Raw water is taken from the city 
mains by a 2-inch pipe 1,200 feet long and is passed through a float 
regulating valve into a sand filter 8 feet through. This filter is 
located on high ground near the plant, so that the water flows by 
gravity to a 0-ton cooling tank at the plant. This cooler contains 
885 feet of 11-inch direct-expansion pipe. 

Freezing Process. When filling empty cans in the bath, the 
air pipe from header is inserted first and then the filler,. so that the 
air cir(!ulati()U begins as soon as the water is started into the can. 
This avoids getting an opaque film on the outside of the block. 
Tlic air pipes arc allowed to remain in the cans until the centers are 
almost closed and are then removed and the core water is sucked 
out. The core is then rinsed with distilled water and finally is 
filled. A 54-ineh by IG-foot boiler furnishes steam for the Dean 
duplex 10x7X12 circulating pump and also for the distilling and 
reboiling apparatus, which consists of two 5-ton vertical condensers, 
Austin oil separator, York reboiler, 5-ton mechanical filter, and a 
2-toii sweet water tank. This equipment was retained from an 
older distilling can plant and is larger than needed for the 20 per 
cent of distilled water used in the cans. Hence the main steam line 
is throttled to 40 pounds by a reducing valve. With this equipment 
about 150 pounds of slack coal is used per ton of ice, which is good 
economy considering the size of the plant. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that this plant was installed to replace an older one and part 
of the old equipment was retained. Otherwise in building a new 
plant it would hardly !)C laid out as here described. 

200-TON RAW WATER PLANT 

Characteristics of Plant. An instructive plant on the Pownall 
system has been installed by the Arctic Ice Machine Company for 
tlic Sullivan lee Company, Buffalo, New York. Fig. 102 shows. the 
ground plan and layout of the plant and also indicates the layout 
of proposed extensions. This building was not designed for an ice 
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Fig. 103. Elootrio Motors Driving 100-Ton Compressors 
Courtesy of Arclie Ice Machine Comj^afiy, Canion, Ohio 

design of the compressor cylinders and valves by reason of which 
exceptionally high capacity is obtained. Two pistons are mounted 
on each piston rod and each of them is in reality a combination piston 
and suction valve of large area. The suction valves are of the 
inertia type and are made of chrome vanadium steel, having a 
tensile strength of 200,000 pounds per square inch. With the design 
and material used, there is great strength with light weight and 
the design makes possible a valve of much larger area than 


plant, but in adapting the equipment to the existing building it will 
be seen that an excellent arrangement has been made. 

Compressors. Two 50-ton compressors are located in the room 
directly in the rear of the office and are belt driven by two 100- 
horsepower alternating-current motors. The compressors are of 
standard Arctic construction, with cylinders 14X21 inches and are 
horizontal double-single acting. There are special features in the 
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with other constructions. The area used is alnmt four times tliat 
ordinarily employed and by reason of this fact the capacity 
of the machines is larjijely increased. Tlie dis(‘har^^e valves are 
located on tlie under side and open downwarrl. The water jacket 
covers the sides and liead of tlie compressor and a porti(jn of the 
stuffing box. Fig. 103 shows the compressors and motors iu engine 
room. 



Fig. 101. Diogmm of Cnn Consfructifin nnd f’otincriions, iJiiw Wrtli-i* Ii*ff Miuit 
Ci}urh‘)i>/ of Ardic /« MocUim Cnuloti, Ohio 


An air compressor furnishes air for the ice lioist and a noisf'less 
rotary blower furnishes the air for agitation. In tlu* Pownall sys- 
tem, the air require.s no treatment w)iat(‘ver, such as cooling, dehu- 
midifying, and similar processes. Agitation air is introduced 
directly into tlie bottom of tlie cans, tliroughout an entire buttery, 
in equal quantity and at the same pressure, hy opening a single 
controlling valve. 
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Ice Tank Showing Can Construction. Adjoining the engine 
room is the ice tank, which is G4,5 feet long by 33 feet wide and is 
divided into eight compartments each of Avhich contains G6 400- 
pound cans of special construction and standard dimensions. Fig. 
104 gives a good idea of the can construction, it being a vertical 
cross section through two cans. On the bottom of each can is a 
combination flange which has individual entries for the air and 
water into’ the can. At the bottom of the figure will be noted the 
valve arraiigemcnt by means of which the GG cans in each freezing 
compartment are filled by opening a single valve that allows the 
water to flow into the bottom of the cans through permanent con- 
nections. Each can is filled to exactly the same height, this being 
determined by an .overflow. Another valve, connected to the air 
pipe^ shown in the illustration, is opened when the cans are filled 
and supplies air to each of the cans in the compartment in equal 
quantity. 

Freezing Process. Two large brine valves controlling the flow 
of cold brine to the freezing compartment are next opened and thus 
permit the brine to circulate around the cans. No further attention 
is necessary until the ice is frozen to a point where there remains a 
core about one-half inch wide throughout the length of the partly 
frozen blocks, when by opening a 2-inch valve, known as the core 
water drain valve, the unfrozen core water is drawn off. The air 
valve is then closed add the cores are filled with distilled or degasified 
water, after which freezing is allowed to continue until the blocks are 
completely closed in, thus securing a block of ice almost equal in appear- 
ance to plate ice, being practically coreless and free from germs. 

Treatment After Freezing. When the freezing is complete the 
brine valves arc closed and the tank is allowed to stand about 45 
minutes, after which a 2J-inch centrifugal pump is started, which 
has inlet and outlet lines co’unecting to each of the eight freezing 
compartments. Tliis pump then draws the brine from the freezing 
compartment tlirough a cooling coil in a storage tank, containing 
water with which the cans arc to be filled, and then back to the 
freezing tank. Thus the water for can filling is cooled and the 
brine temperature raised to about 38 degrees F. Any water from 
mcltage in thawing out the cans is saved and transferred to the 
water to be used with the next freeze. 
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It will be understood tliat the cans -are fastened to. the bottom 
of the tank and the ice is harvested with a hoist which is attached 
to liooks, that have previously been dropped over the edge of the 
cans and frozen in the side of the blocks. A Burns can dog is used 
in attaching to the hooks and a horizontal i)neuinatic crane, arranged 
for lifting two 400-pound blocks, handles the ice to the dump. Since 
there are no cans- to be liandjcd in removing the ice, a single man 
can liarvest the ice from the entire 6(3 cans in a compartment in 
about IJ Iioiirs. The system is arranged so that one compartment 
is harvested every three hours during tlie day and night and it will 
be seen that the liarvesting will tlien rcquir(‘ a Ijttle. more tliiui onc- 
third of the tank maids time. 

Refilling the Cans. After the ice lias been pulled from a tank, 
th.e valve between the freezing tank and water storage tank is ()j)en(*d 
and the tank man is free to go about his other duties, while the 
water that has been cooled in the storage tank flows into the ice cans. 
As soon as the cans are filled, the supply valve is closed and another 
valve supplying water from the city mains and regulated by a float 
control is opened so as to fill the storage tank. The tank man then 
opens one air valve, one brine inlet valve, and one brine outlet 
valve from the brine cooler tank and the freezing proce.ss begins 
again in the compartment that has just been harvested. 

Features of Pownall System. In construction, the ice-nuiking 
tank is similar to tlie standard distilled water can plant tank, except 
that the cans are fastened into position and the space between tlm\ 
cans is filled to a height of about 5 inches, with plastic: insulating 
material that prevents the brine from coming into contact with tlie 
bottom of the can. The cans arc placed on close centers, thereby 
allowing large capacity in limited tank space. Fig. 105 shows the 
construction and layout of the freezing and brine tank and connec- 
tions, with insulation, etc. 

It will be noted by referring to the layout in Fig. 102, that there 
is a round steel precipitating tank at the end of each freezing tank. 
Impurities thrown off by the process of freezing are carried in the 
water to this precipitating tank and tliere deposited, the velocity of 
fiow being slow to permit tliis, as already mentioned under the 
general description of the Pownall system. From the precipitating 
tank the water circulates back to the freezing cans, 
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105. View Showing Operation of Artic-Pownall Shell Cooler Tank and Freezing Apparaiua 
Courtesy of Arctic Ice Machine Company, Canton, Ohio 
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As will be noted iii Fig. 105, the brine in the cooling tank is 
cooled by the Arctic-Pownall patented shell brine cooler instead of 
the usual piping and fittings. By rcferriiig to the ground plan in 
.Fig. 102 we note that the brine cooling tank is located between the 
freezing compartments, dividing the tank room into two parts. 
Referring again to Fig. 105, we note that liquid aimnonia is intro- 
duced into the cooler through the valve B, the height of the aimnonia 
being shown by the column (7, while the ammonia gas passes off 
through pipe Z>. Trap E separates any unevaporated liquid from 
the gas and this liquid is returned to the top of the cooler through 
the pipe F. The ammonia purifier G is connected to the bottom of 
the cooler and the impure ammonia is received in tlio ])urifkT which 
is set inside of tank 11. Slightly warmed water is allowed to flow 
through this tank occasionally to warm the contents of the cylinder 
G, thereby separating the gas from the impurities, so that the oil, 
moisture, etc., are deposited in the purifier, leaving the gas to be 
returned to tlie suction pipe in condition to again perform its full 
duty. Valve K is provided to remove the impurities from the 
system. As the bulkheads are rigidly fastened to tlic bottom of the 
tank, the brine must travel in a forward direction, as indicated by 
the arrows in Fig. 105, an even flow of brine being thus maintained 
throughout the tank to promote an even rate of freezing. The walls 
of the tank are insulated with 4 inches of’ Nonpareil cork board, 
while around the precipitating tanks and between tlie ice making 
and brine cooler tanks, granulated cork is used. 

STORING AND SELLING ICE 

Problem of Ice Supply and Distribution. Pistributiem is the 
one important problem of tlie ice manufacturer. The product of 
his factory is perishable and cannot be lield except at considerable 
expense. Some manufacturers, it is true, find it advisable to bav^e 
a smaller plant than retpiired to meet the demands of the .summer 
trade and arrange to run all the year round, storing up the ice made 
during the winter so as to have it available when needed. The cost 
of such storage is about as much as the interest on the larger plant, 
and there is considerable loss of the ice put in store unless it is refrig- 
erated. This necessitates using part of the capacity of the inachine 
on the cooling coils of the storage rooms. Then again there is no 
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opportunity to overhaul the plant when run continuously and the 
item of depreciation is larger than it should otherwise be. On the 
other hand, the best machine and the wisest manager cannot regulate 
production to exactly meet demand, for two successive summer days 
may bring very different demands for ’ice. Some days the manager 
has ice melting on his hands or his machine killing time, while at other 
times he sits up nights won^ring where he is going to get tlie ice. 

Temporary and Permanent Storage. All things considered, it is 
best to have a medium-s^ized plant, store some ice, and provide for 
an opportunity to ovovliaub repair, and repaint the system during 
the winter. Ice plants, theii; are usually provided with a temporary 
storage room and a larger room for permanent storage. Any over- 
plus of production. from day to day goes into the small storage room 
and in seasons of very light demand practically all the output will go 
into the large storeroom. In most cases, and wherever possible, 
it is best to have the storage rooms on a floor level lower than the. 
top of the tank so that the ice can be .passed by chute to the stores. 
Otherwise conveyors are used, these being .of several forms, but all 
built on the endless chain plan. A chain having catch lugs passes 
along a slot in tlie floor of the slide or chute and carries the ice up 
to the storage room. In storing large quantities of ice, as in plants 
where fruit and produce cars are iced, it is necessary to pack, the 
ice in tiers and for more than two tiers some form of hoisting appa- 
ratus should be used in the storage room. About 50 cubic feet of 
space are .allowed per ton of ice to be stored, and 1 running foot of 
ll-iuch brine piping should be allowed for every 0 to 10 cubic feet of 
space, depending on the latitude and the size of the room. Owing 
to the low. temperature of the ice, it is safe to allow at least one- 
third less pipe-cooling surface than is provided for ordinary stores. 
A temperature of 28 degrees is. ample to prevent melting but some 
authorities prefer to carry as low as 22 degrees, for they consider 
the low temperature keeps the ice firm. 

Costs. Based on general conditions, the cost of building stor- 
age for ice will be about $5.00 per tpn of storage capacity and the 
cost of handling the ice will be about 15 cents per ton, while fixed 
charges will run about 25 cents and 10 cents should bo allowed for 
incidentals. These are the costs per unit when the total cost is 
distributed over all the ice made in the plant and not merely, that 
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TABLE XXI 

Costs in Icc Plants of Varying Capacities 


Daily capacity 

Production 330 da.vs 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 . 

00 

80 

100 

3.300 

(>.(100 

9,1)00 

13,200 

10,500 

19,800 

20,400 

33.000 

Cost per ton 330 days 

Cost per ton when storing 100 

12.17 

$1.30 

$1.(13 

$1.02 

$1.54 

11.51 

S1.42 

$1.47 

days' production 

Production 230 day.** 

12.32 

S2.0-1 

$1.83 

$177 

$1.00 

SI. 00 

Sl.57 

SI. 02 

2.300 

4.000 

0.900 

9,200 

11,500 

13,800 

18,400 

23.000 

Cost per ion 230 days. ... . . . 

$2.10 

$2, OS 

$1.81 

$1.80 

$1.70 

11.05 

$1.50 

SI. 02 


part which is stored. In cletermlmng the size of storage capacity 
ill reference to the size of the producing equipment, the decision will 
be based on the local marketing conditions, bearing in mind the 
desirability of running the machinery continuously, or at least for 
330 days during the year. The remaining 35 days are needed in 
any event for overhauling the equipment. Experience has shown 
that, with a plant operating continuously in this manner, a storage 
capacity equivalent to the plant capacity for 100 days is ample to 
meet the fluctuations in demand and to provide ample reserve 
for contingencies. 

Table XXI shows the daily capacity of plants of several sizes 
and data on the cost of production, operating continuously with and 
without storage. By reference to the figures, .it will be seen> for 
example, that a 20-ton plant in 330 days will produce 0,G00 tons of 
ice at a cost of $1.39 per ton, and if 2,000 tons are stored, the cost 
will be $2.04 per ton. With a 30-ton plant operating 230 days and 
then slnitting down, the cost of the ice is $1.31 'per ton. Other cost 
data on a somewhat different basis is given in Table XXIL 

As a general conclusion, if there is sale for 60 per cent of the 
plant output, storage should be built for the other 40 per cent and 
the plant should be operated for 330 days and a new market should 
be sought for the remaining capacity that is held in storage. In 
building a new plant, provisions should be made to store 10 per cent 
of the output and arrangement should be made so that the storage 
may be enlarged as the market is developed. 

Packing Ice* hlcthods of packing vary; sometimes space is left 
between the blocks for ventilation and sometimes the blocks are 
placed close together and above each other in successive tiers — ie.f 
no breaking of joints — with packing material provided where the 
storeroom is not to be cooled artificially. Where spaces are left, 
wood spacing strips are placed between tiers and blocks in all direc- 
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tions. If hard dry icc is put in store at or helow froc'/ing and the 
temperature is kept clown~or even packed simply, without cooling 
coils in the rooms*— it will come out in good eoiulition without the 
strips, which arc little used in the United States. The rooms should 
have ventilators so that all foul, damp air may be removed, and good 
drainage should he provided. In permanent storerooms good insula- 
tion should be provided and tliis is done almost universally in icc 
plants, there being no need of packing rnateitials except in the (misc 
of natural icc storage. Materials used for such purpose are hay, 
rice straw or chaff, soft wood shavings, sawdust, and .similar .sub- 
stances. About six inches of this material is i)aeked around the 
walls in storing ice where cooling coll.s arc not used. Also a good 
thick layer is placed on top of the upper tier. When coils are used 
they should be placed in racks hung from the ceiling and provided 
with drip pans having proper drainage connections to the sewer. In 
some cases it is necessary to place the coils on the walls of the 
room. 

Selling. Where ice taken from the stores is for icing cars, it is 
put through a crushqr and sent by barrow or cliute to tlic car box* 
In delivering ice to tlie retaiKtradc, care should be taken to he regular 
and systematic in all arrangements and dealings with customers. 
Go to the same house at the same time on the day when it is known 
that ice is wanted and do not go any other time. Endeavor to have 
the men satisfied so tliat they will .stay on the job long enough to 
learn their business and the little traits of the customers. Have 
everything about the wagons and the men clean, andu.se te.sted scales 
with the coupon system of selling. Let each team have its regular 
route and let the drivers understand that they arc responsible for 
what happens on their respective routes. In shipping small dots of 
ice, blocks may be packed in sawdust in bags. Where car loads are 
to be shipped get refrigerator cars if possible. If not, pack the ice 
in an ordinary car with sawdust, using heavy paper around the 
blocks after they are in position so as not to foul the ice with the 
dust. The paper also helps to keep out heat. Suitable hand tools 
should be provided in plenty as they are worth their cost several 
times over in saving the time of drivers and help, not to speak of 
insuring accurate cut of ice, which means less loss and better satiax 
faction to customers. 
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ICE-PLANT INSULATION 

Qeneral Specifications. Tlio hiohI. important insuliilInK work 
in an ice plant i.s on the iTeozing tank. Bonidos this, the ainmoiiialinc 
from tank to comproHsor, as well as the nuctioii licadcrs, wlien^ 
exposed, and all brijic circulation lines should be insidated. Tlu^ 
steam lines should be covered tp prevent undue radiation. For this 
imrposc a good magnesia covering should he employed. For the. 
ammonia and brine lines, cork pipe covering sbonld be used. (k»rlv 
is now prepared for such work witli parts made to fit all pi[)e 
fittings, as well as any bends and turns. Next to the lank in iin))(ir- 
tanee the iec storage rooms should be proteeted witli insubUiiig 
material, more or less care being used in this work depending on tlic 
use to- which the room is to ])e i)Ut. For a temimriiry small storiige 
it is not worth while to spend a large amount of moiu‘y, but for per- 
nmnent storage rooms the insulation sboiild be done well. This may 
be done in any of the ways usual for cold-storage rooms, care, being 
taken toiprovide drainage for any water that may result from tnclling. 

Storage-Room Insulation, ('ork iusulaliou finished with cement 
plaster is about the most satisfactory material for an ice storage 
room. On a concrete foundation, from 4 to G inches of Acme cork- 
board is laid in cement, coated with asphalt, and finished over hy 
laying fi inches of com'i'ctc having cement finish on top. The ceiling 
and walls arc insulated with from 3 to 0 inches of co'rkboard laid in 
Portland cement, with asphalt bct\Nlccn layers^ and finished with 
Portland cement i)lastcr. This metliod of insulation gives a ])cr- 
manent waterproof finish and is efi’cctivc and (durable. 

Tank Insulation. There arc a nurnbei: of ways to insulate a 
tank and variema insulating materials that may be used, but planer 
shavings, when perfectly dry, give about as good iusulatiou as can 
be had at moderate cost. Cork is better but is more cxiiensive, 
though by using it in granulated form for the sides of the tank the 
expense is reduced considerably, Other manufactured prodiiciH 
are too expensive, as a rule, in proportion to the benefit to he derived 
from tlieir use, Sawdust lies so close that there is not enough 
dead air space, and takes up water readily so that its insulating 
properties become greatly impaired. Oroiind tanbark is subject 
to the same objection, Since good insulation cuts clown operating 
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expenses, it is economy to use as thorough insulation as circum- 
stances permit. This does not necessarily mean the most cxpimsivc 
job that can be liacl. Where shavings are used, the thickness 
beneath the tank should not be less than 12 iiu'hes and on the sides 
it should be at least 10 inches, greater thickness being desirable 
if space can he had, 

Matched flooring is used for partitions, with tarred ])aper laid 
on the flooring when in place, to make it air-tight. A simple con- 
struction is obtained by coating the outside surface of tlic lank with 
asphalt or pitch, and packing shavings between it and the air-tight 
wall built up of matchecl hoards on studs .set on IS-incli centers. In 
the case of metal tanks, which arc used almost nnivcrsally in prefer- 
ence to wood, a layer of pitcli and 1 or 2 inches of shavings sliouhl be 
laid 'on tlic floor so as to form a cushion on which the tank sets, thus 
preventing possible strain due to irregularities of surface. Althougli 
wood tanks have been in use for some time and cement has more 
recently come into use as a material for tank construction, neither 
of these materials may be considered as satisfactory in all respects 
as the stce[-tank. More framing must he used w’ith the wooden 
tank to withstand the pressure of the water and great care must be 
taken to make the cement or concrete tank waterproof. For plate 
plants, tlie freezing tanks are commonly coustriu'tcd of wooden com- 
partments, the framing being made ample to Withstand the pressure. 
Where the water is bad and it is nccossary to wasli out the freezing 
compartments often, it is well to have each compartment insulated 
from the others. 

Cork insulation is largely used on tanks, owing to its waterproof 
qualities and the fact that it requires mucli less space than other 
insulation. Where this material is used, the foundation on which 
the tank is to be made is constructed of concrete, preferably laid on 
cinders, on top of which Acme corkboard is laid in Portland cement. 
This insulation is from 3 to 0 inches thick and is coated on top with 
asphalt, the tank being set directly in the asphalt. The sides are. 
then insulated with Acme or Nonpareil board laid on in cernent, 
with asphalt between layers and finished outside with Poi'tlancl 
cement plaster. This insulation is usually about G inches thick and 
is quite as effective as the thicker insulating walls made with other 
materials. Where it is desired to reduce expense, and space is of 
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no partiniliir arcouiit, rograiiulatod cork may be used around the 
Hides, pac'king it between the tank and a wooden, wall, ns in the ease 
of shavings. 

Pipe Insulation. If pipe insulation is to be applied ccononueally 
and in a manner to be eflieient, carq must bo taken to lay out the 
pil)ing so that tliere will bo ample room for the insulation. Where 
this is overlooked, as is too often the case, the insulation cannot be 
ai}plied of the proper tbiekuess, or at places must be partially cut 
away so that tlio material does not dc^ its full duty. Pipes in the 
steam plant, ns well as in the refrigerating part, Bhould be well 
insulated with suitable' nmteriul. Whether it be liot steam or eohl 
ammonia or brine, tlic ob|ecl to be attnincjcl iii any ease is convey- 
ance of the mat('rial without duingo of temperature condition. 
Tims it will bo seen that oh all merely conveying piping some form 
of insulation sliould be applied. In tlie case of condensing coils, 
expansion coils, cooling coils, etc., the objc(d is to transfer beat and, 
of course, there can be no insulating covering. 

Btnua ibpr.v. Wilb steaui pressure of J50 pounds, the loss of 
heat per sfpiarc bJot of pipe surface i)er degree difference of tempera- 
ture between the steam (wlheh is 305 degrees F, at this pressure) 
and the alinospbere is 13.5 B.T.U. per minute, To ascertain the 
total IrjHS in any plant, we iigure up tlic area of the pipe from stand- 
ard tables of pipe ilimensions and multiply tins by 13.5 whieb will 
give the loss for one minute. We then multiply this by the lunnher 
of minutes of operation and divide the total by 10,000 B.T.U., 
whieli is the average heat value of u pound of coal. 'Jliis result is 
then divided by 2,000-- the number of pounds in a short ton—aud 
tlie final result is multiplied by the cost of coal per tom This gives 
the total loss iti a given case for the period of operation consideriMj. 
In the average steam plant it NVill be found that the loss in i)ii)es‘ 
not insulated will bo about as mueh aimually as the cost of proper 
insulation. 

Cold Pipes. As betwoen the various insulations for cold pipcfs 
there is not much choice in point of cfTicicncy, so that the selection 
in a given case will he determined by the life and first cost of the 
material. The ])rImD essential is to have the insulation earefnlly 
applied so that it will he held firmly ip position and there will he no 
openings between sections of the material. Also the material should 
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be of ample thickness to avoid the formation of frost on the pipes. 
If such 'frost be formed cither on account of thin material or on 
account of air admitted at joints in the material, the internal pre.s- 
sure will tend to pry the material off the pipes, so that it will Imve 
to be removed and new material applied at excessive cost. It is 
better to spend the money for the correct amount and careful appli- 
cation of the material in the beginning. 

Cold-pipe insulation requires a great deal more care than is 
necessary witli steam pipes. In the ease of, cork .sectional covering, 
the joints between sections should bo carefully cemented to make 
them air-tight. Where hair felt is applied, it should be put on in 
layers and the joints of each succeeding layer should be broken with 
those of that preceding. It is best to use a waterproof covering in 
all cases on the outside of the materhil wlicn applied complete. Tlie 
layers of hair felt are u.sually laid in hot asphalt and the joints filled 
with this material, so that together with a waterproof covering the 
material should be both water- and air-tight. Where a plant is in 
operation when the material is to be applied,. all frost and moisture 
must be removed from the pipes. This may be done by pouring 
hot water over sucli portions of the pipe as can be covered before 
any frost may be reformed. 

COLD STORAGE 

Advantage of Cold Storage. After ice making, cold storage is 
the most important and widely used application of mechanical 
refrigeration. Fruits and perishable products may be preserved dur- 
ing periods of plenty until such time as the supply falls off and the 
demand increases, wlicn the products, coming from store in good 
condition, may be sold at a profitable figure. Thus decay is pre- 
vented, the product is preserved in its natural form—quite another 
matter from goods preserved by drying or salting — and the dealer 
is able to make a profit. The producer at the same time is able to 
market Ids crops to better advantage than when all the goods have 
to be sold on a glutted market. Owing to the fact that the jieriod 
of consumption for any given product is greatly increased, produc- 
tion can be increased accordingly with a corresponding increase in 
profits to the farmer and fruit grower. The owner of perishable 
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goods is not compelled to market them for fear that they may spoil 
.but may choose his market and hold his goods irrespective of time 
and distance. 

For these reasons, cold-storage establishments are coming into 
use the country over. Refrigerator cars make possible the shipping 
of goods to distant markets where good prices prevail; and in case 
markets are not satisfactory in the country of production, goods 
may be exported in carefully-constructed storage rooms on board 
the large steamers. Thus it is possible to place perishable products 
in the hands of consumers in such quantity and at such time as the 
owner desires, so that the market conditions are steady and the con- 
sumer is able to obtain articles of food that could not be had without 
the aid of refrigeration. Meats produced in Australia are shipped 
to England and fruits grown in California are sold in New York and 
Europe. On a bleak winter day one may have the freshest vege- 
tables and fruits on his table, in any part of the world. Peaches 
grown in Australia have 'been served at millionaire feasts in New 
York during, the rnonths of January and February. Apples, butter, 
eggs, and other such products are sent abroad by the shipload. In 
a word, there is no perishable product that cannot be handled to 
advantage by means of refrigeration. 

But food products are not the only things kept in cold storage. 
Many articles not classed as perishable arc kept at low temperatures. 
Furs, for example, are placed in storage to prevent damage from 
moths and to preserve the skins. On coming out of store the luster 
of the furs is greatly improved, the articles becoming more valuable 
in some cases tlian before storage. Clothing and woolens are also 
stored. Dried fruits are kept during the warm months of summer. 
Seedsmen find it profitable to store their stock so as to prevent deteri- 
oration by the seed drying out, owing to evaporation of the oils. 
Thousands of dollars are saved in this way, as the germinating value 
of the seed may be kept unimpaired and the seedsman has good 
insurance against failure of any year’s crop. Peanuts, walnuts, 
and other like goods arc carried through the summer and, during 
the winter, potatoes and cabbage arc put in store. Each year some 
new product is added to the list of articles carried in cold stores 
and there seems to be no limit to the growth of the ever-widening 
field. 
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CONDITIONS FOR EFFICIENT PRESERVATION 

In any cold-storage room, three things are essential if the goods * 
are to be cared for properly: All air entering the rooms should con- 
tain an amount of moisture suitable to the temperature and the goods 
carried; the air in the rooms should be renewed frequently by a good 
system of ventilation; and the temperature should be suited to the 
given products, not varying outside of certain limits. 

Moisture in Air. A hygrometer is used for measuring the 
amount of moisture in the air and this should be done accurately 
as too little moisture will cause the goods to be damaged by evapora- 
tion, while too much moisture will cause mold to be formed. One 
of these evils is about as bad as the other. Products that are dried 
to the mere fiber are of no value for food and those that are miusty 
are not palatable. The lower the temperature, the less moisture the 



Fig, lOB. Sling Paychromotor 
Courlcay of Taylor Inatrument Company 


air can carry and if the air is brought into the rooms with more mois- 
ture than corresponds to the amount it can carry at the temperature 
of the room, the excess will be condensed and form icc on the pipes 
and other places. This frost should be kept off the pipes — where 
pipe coolers arc used in the rooms — as far as possible, as icc is a good 
insulator and prevents the heat being absorbed by the gas or brine 
in the pipes. The temperature is entirely under the control of the 
operator and can be raised or lowered at will by circulating more 
brine or expanding more gas, according to the system used. 

Humidity Dcierinination. One of the easiest ways to find the 
humidity is to determine the cooling effect produced by the evapora- 
tion of water in a partly saturated atmosphere. This is accomplished 
by means of the sling psychrometer. Fig. IOC, an instrument with 
two therino meters, one of which has its bulb covered with a cloth 
saturated with water, the instrument being so arranged as to allow 
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the temperature of the ^vet bulb, \vhile the dry bulb will not be 
adcctod. This result is due to the partial evaporation of the mois- 
ture in contact with tlie wet bulb. The humidity is readily found 
by reference to the chart, Fig. 107, which shows the saturation 
curve and the variation in the temperature of the percentage of 
humidity for any particular moisture content. 

If the dry bulb, for example, reads S2,5 degrees F., while the 
wet bulb reads 70 degrees, then there /s 55 per cent humidity and 
there arc 90 grains of moisture in every pound of dry air. Other 
curves iu the chart show the vapor pressure of steam, specific heat 
of saturated air, specific volume, and the total heat above zero' 
degrees F. for the various temperature changes. 

The following is taken from Meahanvical Refrigeration, by H, J. 
Macintirc, M. M. E. 

The specific heat of oir at constant pressure is usually taken as a constant, 
at 0.2375, a value determined by Ucgnaiilt. The values given by Swann, who 
used a more accurate experimental method, show the specific heat to increase 
with tile temperature, as, 

Cp = 0,24112+0.000009 Z 
where t is the number of degrees Faluenhcit. 

The specific lieat of steam may be taken to be approximately 

c^ = 0. 4423 +0. 00018 t 
and the latent heat of the water vapor as 

r«1091,lG-0.5G / 

both equations giving close enough values in the range required in these calcU'^ 
lations 

Exmiples of Use of Chart, an example, suppose it is necessary lo cool 
10,000 cubic feet of air per minute from 90® F. and 86 por cent humidity to 
saturated air at 20® F. The wet bulb temperature (that is, the temperature 
of saturatioii) is 84.8 and there are 188.5 grains of moisture per pound of dry 
air. The refrigeration required will be as follows: 

Heat necessary to cool one pound of air from 90 to 84.8®. 

' Cp air at 90 = 0.2561 

Cp air at 84.8 = 0.2541 * 

average = 0.2551 

0. 2551 X (90 -84. 8) = 1 . 33 B. T. U. per poun( 

Heat units necessary to cool one pound of saturated air from 84.8 to 26® 
and to condense the moisture. 


Total heat at 84.8' 
Total heat at 25®. . 


,48.8 B.T. U.' 

0 n T. II. 
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The moist uro content at saturated with water is 19.5 grains, and at. 
,82° is 2l).4 grains. Assuming that the average tenipevjiture drop of condensed 
water is approximately 

Heat units nec(‘ssary to freeze the eondtm.sed water. ^ 

1-14X(1.SS.5-19.5)X~=3.4S B. T. II. 

Heat unit's nec('ssary to rt‘tnov(! the heat of tlio liqiiitl and to chill the icc. 
2(1. -IXd.SS. , 9-20. .l)X^)+(lKS.5-2(i. 4) X^'jjjj-xo., '1X7 = 0,707 


Total refrig(‘ratlon p(.*r i)ound of dry air = 45. 82 B, T. XT. 

Now th(5 voluuH^ of 011(5 poiiucl of dry and wet air at 90° F. is found to be 
18.80 and 14.55 cubic, feet per pound, re.spect.ivc4y. Evidently the volunu! of 
one pound of air at 90° F. and 85 per cent inoisLurc = 18.SG4-0.85X(l4.55 — 
13.80) = 14.47 cubic feet. 

Total numb(*r of pound.s of air per nunutc = i^^^ = C9; 

Q 1 ^20 

Total refrigeration jua* minute = 091X45.32 = 31,320 B. T. XJ.=—^^ = 
'J.50.0 tons ot'relrig(‘ralion. 

Purity of Air. Ventilation. All that need be said in connection 
witlvthc renewal of the air in the cold-storage rooms is that an ade- 
quate system for circulating air of proper humidity should be provided. 

Ozone. Cold storage docs ' 
not overcome entirely the oxi- 
dation of goods, or entirely ar- 
rest the action of bacteria, so 
that certain odors are inevita- 
ble. These odors maybe over- 
come and the bacteria killed 
to a large extent by using the 
ozonator, which is an elec- 
trical apparatus operated by 
alternating current to form 
an oxide of oxygen, Og, wliich 
wlieu brought into contact 
with organic matter will react 
and become both a deodor- 
izer and disinfectant. One los. Coid-siomKo Typo of ••Ozonizer*' 

„ „ . • 1 • Courteay o/ Ozono Pure Ainjler Company, Chieaob. 

form or ozonator is shown in 

Fig. 108, the principle of operation being the discharge of 
electricity tlirough the air at high potential in such a way as to 
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TABLE XXin 

Condensed List SloraRc Temperatures, Etc. 


Alinomls 

Apples 

yVjM'jeols. . .. . . 

Beaus 

Beans 

Beef 

Beef 

Beef 

lieef 

Beef. . . 

]ierric.-3 

Butler 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Calves 

Calves 

Can I a loupes. . 

Carrots 

Cherries 

Cherries 

Cherries 

Cherries. . , . . . 
Cereal foods . . 

Choo.se 

Cheese 

Codfasl) 

Cond. Milk. . . 

Com 

Corn 

Cottorjseed and 

other oils 

Cream 

Cream 

Currants 

Currants 

Dates 



Fif^ert's* 

Fish 

Fish 

Fish 

Fish 

Fish 

FJour 

Fruit 

Fruit 

Furs 

Furs 

Furs - . . . 


In shells, 100 Ib.s 

Bl)l 


Dried, 100 II ks. 

Fre.sli, l^tjhl in dull, per lb 

Fresh, short time cooler per lb. . . 

Curetl, per lb. ... 

Jialves, each. , . 


Box or crate, each 

I’n'sh, iR'ld in chill, pta* lb, . 
Fresh, short time, per lb . . 

Box or crate, each 

Bushel cvale.s. , . ... 

I'Vcsh, in boxes, large crate. . 
Fresh, in boxes, small erate. 
I’resh, in boxes, per box 
Dried, 100 lbs. 

Finished iJuekages, 100 lbs. . , 
Cream, ele., JOO 11 w , . . 


(Ireen, bushel crates. 


In boxes, cueh 

Dried or eurcal, 100 lbs. 


In shell. s, 100 Ib.s. ... . . . . 

Fresh, short periods, bbl . . . . 
Freezing and glazing, per lb. . . 
Frozen, rt'gular storing, per lb... 


Skins uncurccl, per cu.'ft. 


SroiiA 

a: CuAUca 

., Ckxts 

Ti'Dip 

Talir 

J.»L 

Muiuit 

K:u’h 
Suo. ■ 
Month 


M 

12 

. ivd'Lao'’ 

20 

15 


13 

10 

10" 

12 

10 

, KF-bV* 

Jo 

12 

tiOVi-r 

\ 



1 

i 

. .i(F-i:F 

‘ 

1 


12 

10 

- ddVh)" 
d(F-io" 

S 

5 

6 

irF-2()“ 

. } 

1 


20 

12 


20 

15 


\ 

i 

d-F-di)'’ 

1 

12 

1 

A 

dT-io" 

10 

23 

13 

8 


13 

]0 

dlF-d.')" 

\3 

10 


15 

12 


2.5 

20 

dOMf)” 

15 

! 12 

:hi"-d0'‘ 

15 

12 

12 


1.5 

12 

d'dvjo® 

30 

15 

25 

. dlF-lO'’ 

15 

3 

.1 

10 


15 

U) 

.io”-.ir)° 

12 

10 

dO'-Ol" 

12 

8 

4()M.5“ 

15 

12 

r>“ 

15 

25 

12 

8°-12° 


J 

OSMO" 

20 

J5 


35 

25 


15 

12 

35M0° 

7 

6 

35 ^- 40 ° 

5 

4 

25'’-30'^ 1 

$1.50 to 

$2.60 

SO'-SS'’ 

60 to 

76 

2^°-30" 

60 to 

76 
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♦TABLE XXin-Contliiued 
Condensed List Storage Temperatures, Etc. 


SToiiAflE Chaiiof., Cents 


Term). 

I’uhr. 

Ist 

Muutli 

Each 

Uuc. 

Month 

2r)'^-30'=' 

75 to 

1.00 

ir/-20^ 

i 

i 

2.'5'’-30° 

h 


34M0^ 

1) 


35“-40° 

12 

8 

35M()° 

h 


35^-40'" 

15 

10, 

30°-32° 

i 

1 

30M0'’ 

12 

10 

3,5Ma^ 

12 

8 

40M5“ 

12 


40°-45" 

15 

12 

30“-32^ 

I 

k 

30®-3S® 


1 

40M5^ 


i 

32“-3lF 

1.5 


3(F-40“ 

15 

12: 

40M.5“ 

12 

8 

30‘‘-32“ 

i 


35?-40° 

15 

12 

3r)M0° 

35 

25. 

2r)’’-30" 

12 

8. 

3r)“-40° 

1 12 

8' 

32®-30"' 

1 20 

15' 


12 

8) 

30“-42'' 

35 


30‘'-31'‘ 

12 

10 

35'’-40“ 

5 

4 

40^5° 

15 

13 


12 . 

10 

40‘’-45° 

15 

12 

40“-45° 

12 

8 

30°-32° 

I • 

' J 

30“-38“ 


1 

40Mr)'‘ 

i ■ 

' i 

15'»-20'’ 

1 

1 

25°-30“ 



34®-3S“ 

20 

17 

40°-4.!)“ 

16 

12 




40M5® i 


k 

25°-30'‘ 

5 

4. 

30“-35'? ' 

GO to 

75-. 

30M0“ 

* 


aOMO*’ 

35 

25 

30“-40® 

12 

10. 

34‘’-3G“ 

6 


40M6“ 

50 

35 


Fura.' 

Game. 

Game.. .. 

Grapes 

Grape fruit • 
llama, etc. . 
Hominy . . 
Lamb . . . 

Lard 

Lempn.s. . . . 
L(!ltlUH) .... 
Maple sugar 
and syrup 

Meat 

Meat 

Meat . 

Milk. .... 

Milk .• 

Molasses. . . 
Mutton. . . . 

Nuts 

Oils, lard, cot- 
ton seed, etc. 
Oleomargarine 
Olive oil. . . . 

Onion 

Oranges. . . . 
Oysters. 

Oysters 

Peach ea&pinirs 
Poaclu‘.s& pears 
Peas. 

Peas 

Pineapiiles. . . 

Pork 

Pork. 

Pork 

Poultry.'. . 

Poultry 

Potatoes 

Rico 

Sausages 

Sausages 

Skins. ..... 

Skins 

Strawberries. . 
Vegetables. . . . 
Vegetables. . . . 
Watermelons . 
Wines 


Stuffed animals, each 

Frozen and curried in freezer, lb. . . 
In cooler, short period, lb.. . . . . . . . 

Largo ba.skets • 

Per box 

Cured, 11) 

100 Ib.s ^. . . 

Fresh, short period, lb. . 

Barrels or cans, 100 lbs 

Limes, etc., per box 

Bushel crates 


3 00 Ib.s 

In chill, per Ib 

In cooler, jicr 11) 

Cureil or smoked, per lb. 

Fresh dO^fd. ean.s 

Condensed, 100 lbs 

Bbia., 100 lbs 

Fresh, short periods, lb. . 
In sholls, 100 lbs 


Per ))bl 

100 lbs 

Bbls., per 100 lbs.* 

Sucks about 2 bu. each. . . . 

Boxes, |)er box. ; 

In shells, per sack 

In tubs, per tub 

Half bu.l)a.skeL 

Drietl, 100 Ihs 

Gi’ccn, 1 bn. cj'uLos, oae.h, .. 

Dried, 100 Iba 

Plums, etc., per box 

Fresh, in chill, lb • 

Cooler, after cnillcd, lb 

Cured, lb 

In freezer, lb 

Coolei*, sliort^ period, lb. . . . 

Sacks, 2 bu,,'eaeh 

100 lbs 

Fresh, cooler, lb. . 

Curecl or smoked, lb 

Dried, per cu. ft 

Uncured, per cu. ft 

Qt. boxes crated, per qt. . , . 

In bbls., each 

In bu. crates 

Short period, each 

Bbls., each 


*TaUen by Pcrrul' ’ * from Catalogue of Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, . 
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coucIcMisc the oxyfjcii of the air oue-third, thus forming ozonCj which 
lias a faintly bluisli apj)earance and a smell of its own. The gas has 
never been obtuinetl in the pure state, but is always mixed with 
oxygen. 

There is a critical ])oteiitial above which the machine must not 
be operated, or nitrous oxide will be funned, this compound being 
harmful and, in considerable quantities, poisonous. iSIost ozojuitors 
arc small and are so constructed as to be practically autcjinatic, but 
at the same time admitting of regulation of tlie amoiuit of ozone 
produced. The gas shoiihl never be used in cohl-sU)ragc rooms in 
such quantity that its own odor becomes noticeable. Approxi- 
mately 70 watts are re([uired to produce -1,000 eubie feet of ozonized 
air per hour. Tests have shown that butler, for exam])Ie, tan be 
kept in an ozone-ventilated room in good ('Ondltion for four weeks, 
whereas it would have become rancid in three days under ordinary 
conditions. Ozone will also clear a room of tlie smell of fish and 
remove mold. It will be seen that ozone is of great assistance, 
especially in plants, unfortumitely large in number, where tlic 
arrangements for supply of i)roiK'rly purilie<l air for ventilation of 
the eold stores arc not good. Ozone is also used with excellent 
results in purifying Avatcr for raw water ice plants, contributing 
largely to the cfficieney oT this method of ice making. 

Maintenance of Suitable Temperature. There is a wide difler- 
ence of opinion umon'g authorities as to the temperatures required 
for the best results with dilVerent products. lilxcept for a few 
of the articles most handled, no dehnUc rule can be laid down. 
^Yhcrc the goods have been shipped, consideration must be taken of 
the temperature before and during shipment and particularly whether 
or not the temperature has been excessively liigh or low at any time 
during shipment. Furthermore the condition of the goods must be 
taken into account, and the time they are to be kept in store, as well 
as the purpose for which they will be used w'lien taken ,out of store. 
Thus for example, if decay has set in with a shipment of peaches 
which is being unloaded into the storage rooms and they are to be 
kept only a short time and then disposed of at whatever the market 
will stand, it would be well to get the temperature down as quickly 
as possible to that required for keeping this fruit — the tower working 
limit being preferable. On the other hand if it is a shipment of sound 
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?njit that is to be kept some time, one could do better to work at it 
higher temperature and cool the fruit more gradually, it being re- 
cognized, of course, that under such conditions the refrigeration can 
be done more economically. In both these cases, the moisture in 
the air in a given cold room would have a considerable bearing on 
the course pursued. 

Where certain rooms are used for commission trade with goods 
being taken in and out at frequent intervals, the refrigeration must 
be more effective than for the same class of goods stored over a long 
period of time. Altitude and local conditions affect the case to a 
certain extent and the best rule for the practical man is to study his 
own plant and^the conditions prevailing, being careful particularly 
to see that his thermometers are correct so that, when he finds some 
unusual temperature the best for 9, certain article in his plant, it will 
not be due to error in his instrument. As a rough guide to be used 
where ho other information for the particular plant is available. 
Cooper gives the temperatures sliown in Table XXIII, which, how- 
ever, should be used with caution. Other authorities give figures 
varying anywhere up to 10 degrees from the data in this table, but 
on the whole the table may be considered about the least arbitrary 
of all and is based in the main on figures taken from practice. 

INSULATION 

Need for Insulation. The student should recall the discussion 
of heat in the first part of this paper, where it was shown that heat 
is transmitted in three ways — by convectign, by radiation, and by 
conduction— 'the transmission taking place in all three of these 
ways in cold storage plants. * Owing to the low temperatures, how- 
ever, theiy3 is comparatively little transmission in storage rooms by 
radiation, and practically all heat passes into the rooms by the process 
of conduction. Wliere air space insulation is used there is consider- 
able transmission by convection currents in the manner explained 
already and this is the principal reason why air space insulation is 
inefficient as compared with the other methods of insulating. When 
it is considered that from one-half to seven-eighths of the refrigera- 
ting work in a storage plant is required to remove the heat that leaks 
tlirough the walls, the importance of good insulation, is seen. The 
increase in cost for insulating work well done is insignificant as, 
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I compared witli the resulting decrease in operating cost. On the 

i odier hand, the cheaper insulation is l(‘ss pennanent and demands 

j a larger amount of coal to drive the refrigerating machine ty to ke(‘p 

I out the heat from the rooms, which could liuvc been excluded with 

I effective insulation, 

j If a pedVet insulation could be had there would he no iioed of 

1 refrigerating inaeliincry except to cool the rooms down in the hast ^ 

I place and to remove any heat admitted by optmiiig doors for taking 

I jgoods in and out of stoi'e. Such a condition is impcjssihh*, however, 

os, owing to the nature of lieul^ it Is not passible to wholly prevent 
an inci'Cttsc in tlio rate of vibration in a body that has eontael with 
a hotter body in which the rate of vibration is more rnj>id. Dilfei*- 
ent rates of vibration tend to become ecjuallml in adjaet*nl bodies 
j just as naturally as water tends to run down hill Diffenmt nuitcu’- 

ials have varying, capacities for liindcring or retarding sueli vibra- 
tion blit no matter wduU the material or how Ihiek tlie wadis, ^ 

some transmission will take place until finally the (einperalures 
on the two sides of the wall will be equal. During the ]>iust cen- 
tury scientists liavo made many laboratory tests us to tlie lieat- ^ 

transmitting' qualities of various insulufing materials, but in most 
cases these results are of little value to refrigerating men on account 
of the fact that the experimonls w'erc mostly performed w'itli high. 
cliHcrcnccs in temperature and dry-air conditions, as for the insula- 
tion of steam pi])es where the temperature difference is at leiust 275 
degrees. These conditions do not np))ly for the low icniperaturivs and 
moist air met in refrigerating establishments and li is usimlly the case j 

that a good insulator, for the conditions named, is a decidedly poor one 
under the conditions prevailing In cold storage establishments, ^ 

Non-Conductors, To be a good in-siilalor a nuitcrial should i 

have poor conducting power at low Igniperatures or w'ith atnall tem- 
perature clilTercnces, and should have a high specific heat and high 
specific gravity. The higher thp product of tho two la.st items, the 
more valuable, other things being equal, is the insulation. As an 
example take a cubic foot of air and a cubic foot of flake charcoal 
used as insulation. The air weighs 0,0807 pound and since ‘ its • 

specific heat is 0.237 it will require 0.0191 B, T, U. to increase its V 

temperature 1® F. For charcoal, the figures for weight, specific heat, and 
heat required for 1 degree rise of temperature are 1 1,4, 0.242 and 2.758 i 
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respectively. In case, then, the niachinory should be stopped for 
any reason, the insulating material would have to he heated u]> be- 
fore the temperature in the storage rooms could rise, the amount of 
heat absorbed by the insulation itself being in proportion to the pro- 
duct just mentioned. In other words for each degree rise in tempor- 
atiire in the rooms the cubic foot of air must absorb only 0.01 9 1. 
B. T. U. while the charcoal must absorb 2.75S units. This is the 
rcfterm power of the insulation and is of coiiHidcrablo importance 
though it be overbalanced by the conductivity of a material if 
this be high. 

Ordway gives the data in Table XXIV for the non-conducting 
power of various substances, the figures being determined from iiisu- 
latiou tests on steam pipes where tlic diirorence in temperature on the 
two aides of a 1-inch tluckueas of the aubstaucea was 100 degrees. 
Where not stated in the table, the source of heat was water at about 
170° F., but in some cases steam at a temperature of 310° F. was used. 
It will be noted in the table that still air is one of tlic poorest conduc- 
tors of heat, but if a body Oa confined air is arranged to allow the set- 
ting up of convection currents as before mentioned, the air is ren- 
dered a much better conductor. It is to prevent these currents, 
that the air is confined in spaces small enough to keep it still, and 
the value of most insulators is determined by the eflectiveness witli 
which they prevent the air from moving by separating it into sucli 
small particles that its viscosity is too great to allow of movement. ^ 

Vacuum as Insulation* Experimenta made to determine the 
heat conduction through a vacuum give results that tciul to indicate 
a much smaller rate of conduotion than through still air. In labora- 
tory experiments liquid air, when placed in a glass vessel surrounded 
by a vacuum, retained its liquid form for several days, but no success- 
ful scheme for applying a vacuum m practical insulation work has 
yet been evolved. It has generally been assumed tliat tlie rate of 
heat transmission is in proportion to the difference of temperature 
on the two sides of a wall and inversely proportional to the thickness 
of the material; but recent experiments go to show that the rate of 
transmission increases witli increase of temperature difi’erenco and 
that it does not decrease exactly in inverse proportion with increase 
of thickness. Ai mgst coefficients of heat transmission are deter- 
mined witli a temperatum difference of 1 degree, it is obvious that 
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TABLE XXIV 

Non-Conducting Power of Substances 


NoN-CoNnuCTOR8 One Inch TmcK 

Net Conic In. 
or Sor.io 

Matter in 100 - 

H RAT U NITS ThA Nil* 

MiTTsn PER Sq. Ft 
PEU Hour 

StlUair 


43 

Confinpcl air 


t08 

Confined air » 310®.,,... 


203 

Wool » 310° 

^i.3 

.30 

j Absorbent cotton ■ 

2.8 

36 

Raw cotton 

2 

41 

Raw cotton . 

•1 

48 

l.ivc-geese fcalhors « 310° 

6 

41 

Live-gt'cse feadK’rH 310° 

2 

60 

Cnt-tail seeds anti hairs 

2,1 

60 

Scourcal hair, not felted 

0.0 

52 

Ma'r felt 

8.5 

60 

I,anij)b!aek 310°.. 

5.0 

41 

Cork, j^roitncl 

«... 

45 

1 Cork, solid 

, . 

40 

Cork charcoal >=ai 310° 

5.3 

60 

I While-pine charcoal 310°., 

11.0 

68 

1 Rjec-chafl’ 

14.0 

78 

1 Cypress (Taxodium) shavings 

7 

00 

1 <’y press (Taxodiim) sawdust ■ . . . . 

20.1 

84 

i C*y press ( Tuxcoili n ai ) beard 

31.3 

83 

1 Cypress ( TQ/xoiliinn) cross-section 

31.8 

146 

1 Vcilow poplar .sawdiiHt... 

16.2 

75 

1 Yellow pojjlar ( Linodetuimu) brtird .... 

30.4 

70 

1 Yellow poplar (Wrtof/endron) crofis-ftee..! 

30.4 

141 

1 ‘‘Tunera'' wood, board i 

70.4 

160 

I Slag wool (Mineral wool) 

6.7 

60 

Carbonate of nm|ynosium 

0 

60 

■ Calcined magnes'a » 310°# . 

2.8 

62 

''Magncfl’a covering,’’ light 

8.6 

68 

^‘Mngnesia covering/’ heavy .! 

13.0 

78 

Fossil meal «« 310°. , 

6 

00 

Z nc while « 310° 

8,8 

72 

Ground chalk 310° 

25,3 

80 

Asbestos in still air 

3’ 

.66 

1 Ashcatos in movable ah' 

3,0 

00 

1 Asbestos in movable air >=^310° 

8,1 

210 

1 Dry plaster of paris 310° 

' 30,8 

131 

1 Plumbago in still air 

30.0 

134 

1 Plumbago in movable air •»« 310° 

20.1 

200' 

1 Coarse sand 310® 

62.0 

204 

j .Water, still 


336 

1 , Starch jelly, very firm, " 

; , , , 

346 

1 Ciiim-Arabie, miicilage, “ 


290 

1 Solution sugar, 70 per cent," 


261 

I Glycerin, " 


197 

1 Castor oil, " 

.... 

136 

i ’ Collon-sccd oil, " 

. . I 1 

]20 

j Lard oil, " 

.... 

126 

L Aniline, " 

* . • . 

122 

1 Mineral sperm oil, " 


115 

i Oil of Turpentine, " 


95 


they cannot be correct for much larger differences and should in 
fact be increased by at least 50 per cent in practical calculations. 
With the constant tendency toward the use of lower temperatures 
in cold storage and general refrigeration work, this matter becomes 
of first importance. In some cases the temperature difference may 
be as much as 90^^ F. 

Unequal Room Temperature. Aside from the loss incident to 
using poor insulating materials, there are other disadvantages 
that must be taken into consideration. The heat admitted through 
poor insulation raises the temperature of the outer parts of a room 
near the walls so that it is impossible to keep all parts of the store 
at the same temperature. This is undesirable in many respects 
and for fear of freezing the goods near the cooling pipes or air ducts, 
it often happens that the temperature is carried too high for best 
results. On the score of conductivity, tiie choice of insulators is 
limited to vegetable and animal substances. In selecting one of 
these a number of practical considerations must be taken into ac- 
count. The material should be odorless so as not to taint the goods 
and, as far as possible, should be proof against moisture. In case 
it gets wet, it should not be of such nature as to rot easily. It 
should have no tendency to spontaneous combustion and should be 
elastic so that it can be packed enough to avoid settling. Aside from 
these things, the material should be reasonably cheap and easy to 
apply in general work, and should be vermin proof. As fay as pos- 
sible the insulation should be waterproof, and fireproof, but as none 
of the vegetable and animal materials have these qualities, special^ 
measures must be faken to make the finished work proof against fire 
and water. This is done by masonry work and cement plaster. 

Kinds of Insulation. For practical purposes, the choice of in- 
sulators is restricted to cork, dry shavings, mineral wool, or hair felt. 
Tarred papers are used on the board work used to retain the insulat- 
ing material in place and each of the materials named may be used 
in a number of combinations and forms. In brick buildings it is 
customary to use a hollow tile course in the walls, or rather to lay 
such tile in the wall so as to form a moisture barrier. Two such 
arrangements are shown at the top of Fig. 109, which shows a number 
of composite insulation structures, tested by the Fred W. Wolf Com- 
pany. Several other combinations arranged and tested by Madison 
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2!ooper are sh6wn in Fig, 110. In both illustrations the figures at the 
right represent the number of B. T. U. transmitted per square foot 
per day per degree difference of temperature. It will be noted that 
n all cases the air-space insulation makes ’a poor showing as com- 
pared with other forms, especially in view of the care and attention 
necessary to construct it properly. It is almost impossible to get 
tvorkmen that will give proper attention in putting together the 
timber work for such insulation so that it will be tight, and much of 
the complaint with cold stores in the past has been due to air leaks 
'esultirig frbni such neglect. 

.Methods of Application. Various methods of applying insula- 
:ion are in use. Fig. Ill, illustrating a design by Madison Cooper, 
hay be considered as representative of the best modern practice for 
ordinary cold storage buildings. The walls are made waterproof 
^vith asphalt or similar material;: the filling material, either shavings, 
granulated cork, or mineral wool, isjplaced against the wall. The 
sheiithing and paper are arranged in courses inside as shown in the 
figure. An 8-inch filled space with 4 inches of sheathing, etc., gives 
the insulation for 30 degrees. A totak thickness of 13 inches is about 
right for 20 to 25 degrees/ and for sharp freezers the filled space should 
be 10 inches with an additional thickness of sheet material. This 
brm of insulation is compact and durable, the indestructible mater- 
als such as waterproof paper, sheet cork, mineral wool block, etc., be- 
ng placed inside where the conditions are most severe. In many 
storage houses constructed within the last five years, sheet corlc is 
ised exclusively, being laid in cement directly on the brick walls in 
jne or more layers as desired and finished over inside with waterproof 
jement after the manner already mentioned for ice storage rooms. 

In packing any filling material, due regard should be had to 
retting it compact enough to preclude the possibility of settling, but 
it the same time not too dense, especially in the case of those sub- 
itances which are fairly good conductors in the natural state. Wliere 
he building regulations of cities require fireproof construction, the 
)roblem of insulation is much complicated and it is difficult to con- 
itruct any effective insulation at moderate cost. About the most 
)ractical construction is the use of corkboard cemented direct on the 
)rick or tile walls and ceilings as already mentioned. Plaster-of-Paris* 
)lo< 2 ks have been tried as a fireproofing over the filling material 


* 
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but with poor results as the bloclcs give way in fire and let the filling 
fall out. Especial care must be taken to insulate all steel I-beams 
and other structural metal parts in fireproof structures, as the high 
conducting power of the metal will work havoc with insulation other- 
wise well constructed when these beams and columns are neglected. 
This and the other difficulties met in fireproof structures make the 
insulation of such buildings much mdre expensive than for ordinary 
structures and it is not generally believed that this expense is justified, 
except in ’special cases, as where furs and valuable garments are 
carried in store. Other goods generally carried are not inflammable 
and most fires originate outside of the storage rooms or on account 
of improper electric wiring. 

METHODS OF COOLING 

Ice. vs. Mechanical Refrigeration. Natural ice was once the 
sole reliance of cold-storage people and knowledge of the laws of air 
circulation and ventilation was so meager that little success was Jmd. 
Mechanical refrigeration has now become so well understood in its 
production and application that there is little use for ice, even in 
northern climes where it is produced naturally, as the expense of har- 
vesting taken with that of delivery is greater in many cases than the 
cost of making artificial ice and delivering it to the customer. This, 
taken with the fact that refrigeration by ice is very inefficient and 
expensive as compared with the direct application of cold produced 
mechanically, places ice out of consideration as a cooling medium, 
except for household refrigerators. Even in this application ic*c is 
being abandoned in some quarters, where owners are able to install 
one of the small automatic refrigerating outfits already mentioned. 

Early Developments. For applying mechanically produced 
refrigeration, a number of methods are in use, some now being con- 
sidered obsolete, while each of the others has its advantages and 
disadvantages. In primitive cold stores, gravity air circulation was 
relied upon for mixing and cooling the air to uniform temperature 
throughout the rooms; but the system proved inefficient, as most of 
the cooling was done by direct radiation and little or no circulation of 
air was induced. The unsatisfactory results led to a study of 
direct radiation. In the first cold stores, pipes containing expanding 
ammonia gas or cold brine were placed directly in the rooms and the 
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cooling produced was by direct radiation of heat from tlic air in the 
rooms to those pipes. As the results were poor, various systems 
were devised to iin])rovc the circulation; thus leading to tlie indirect- 
radiation system, where tlie coils arc located in a loft separate and 
apart from the room and above it to one }?ide, so that the greater 
height gives a greater dilferencc in density between the cold and hot 
air. The circulation is directed as desired by false ceiling and wall 
shields. 

Modern Methods. Both of these radiation systems are out of 
date, the principal objection to the indirect system, aside from the 
fact that circulation is imperfect, being the impracticability of intro- 



ducing fresh air into the rooms. There are in use at the present 
time five systems of cooling rooms, some of which are combinations 
of the elementary processes. Thus we have direct expansion where 
the refrigerant is expanded direct in the doils placed in the rooms to be 
cooled, the best arrangement being that with deflecting shields, etc., 
for directing circulatior\ of the air in the manner just mentioned. 
This method can be applied successfully in large rooms where the 
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temperature and duty to be performed is constant, such as brew- 
eries, packing houses, and large cold-storage rooms; or \Yhcrc very 
low temperatures are required as in sharp freezers for fish, poultry, 
etc., in which work direct expansion is desirable, the efficiency 
being much greater with this system than with any other. Fig. 112 
illustrates a large room arranged for direct expansion, where the 
ammonia is expanded by the valve A into the piping B, the gas 
being returned to the compressor through the pipe C. Fig. 113 shows 
a fish freezing room, on each side of which is arranged a series of ))ipc- 
coil shelves through which ,tlie ammonia is evaporated. Fish are 
laid in tin trays and placed on the pipe shelves until the room is 



Fig. 113. Fish Freezing Room 


filled, when the room is closed and the ammonia turned on tlic coils 
as long as nece.ssary to freeze up the fish. As the coils are botli above 
and below the trays and close together, the application of cold is 
effective and only a few hours are required for freezing. 

In some cases, as has already been mentioned, it is desirable 
to use brine circulation for cooling the rooms, the arrangement for 
which is shown in diagrammatic form by Fig. 114, which illustrates 
a system using a brine-cooling tank with the brine coils set directly 
in the room to be cooled. This, it will be seen, is an application of 
direct radiation. The system may be used to better advantage with 
a brine cooler connected instead of the brine-cooling tank, as the 
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Where pipe coils are used in the hunker room, calcium chloride 
can be used to advantage. It is phiccHl in trays over the coils in such 
a manner that moisture in the air will be taken up by the calcium, 
formiiig brine that drips down over the pipes and absorbs impurities. 
In any system of cooling, it is important that the air be circulated 
so as to maintain uniform temperatures in all parts of the various 
rooms. Also the air must be purified or renewed at suitable inter- 
vals if the goods are to be kept in first-class condition. 
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FJg. 116. DltiKram of Alr-Cirnulatlon riant 

Ventilation Problems in Cold-Storage Rooms. There is much 
difference of opinion as to liow often the air should be changed 
and the cold-storage man must use considerable judgment in this 
matter,- as much depends on the character of the goods and the 
length of time they have been in store. Fresh meats and vegetable 
products, when first put in store, give off a large amount of gases and 
impurities which must be removed, but after having been in store 
for some time there is less of tliis action tending to contaminate the 
air. Ordinarily, if the entire volume^ of air in a room is renewed 
with pure fresh air once or twice a week, good results will be had. 
To efl'cet this in a proper manner it is essential that some sysStem of 
forced-air circulation be employed; and, in fact, such a system is 
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necessary, aside from the question of ventilation, if proper circulation 
is to be had. 

Although many cold-storage men are bitterly opposed to forced- 
air circulation, it is generally recognized by eminent authorities that 
stich circulation is necessary if good results are to be obtained. There 
is a choice between the exhaust and pressure systems but the latter 
is so far superior that little consideration need be paid to the eCJihaust 
system of ventilating by drawing air out of the rooms. Compara- 
tively little power is required for the air circulation and the results 
obtained where the forced-air system is properly installed are much 
superior to the results with systems now becoming obsolete.. 
This does not mean that small fans of the type used in offices and 
hotel parlors should be employed, as little advantage can attach to 
the use of such apparatus. A pro{)erly designed fan made of light 
weight, corresponding to the low speed and duty required for the 
slow circulation of air used in refrigerating rooms, should be used 
and the air should be forced through bunker cooling rooms in the 
manner just described, fresh, purified air being drawn in as necessary. 

Boors and Openings. However good the insulation may bo, the 
results will be largely nullified unless tile doors and windows, if 
indeed any windows be provided, arc vyelj designed and constructed. 
At the same time great care should be taken to see that doors are 
opened no more than necessary and that they arc pro]Dcrly closed. 
In the best practice, windows arc dispensed with, as electric light is 
cheaper, when the refrigeration losses through window openings are 
considered. Ventilation is now provided in the best plants by 
forced circulation of purified air cooled, to the desired temperature 
for the particular rooms to whicli supplied and at tlic same time 
regulated to tlic proper humidity. For these reasons it will bo 
noted that windows are not needed and by dispensing with them, 
the space in the cold .stores may be utilized to the best advantage. 
Fig. IIG shows one type of flat closing door, the latch and hinges 
being designed- to bring pressure on the closing surfaces to make 
them air-tight. There are many types of doors on the market, but 
Fig. 117 is typical of tlie bestmf them. By reference to it the stu- 
dent will get a good idea of the method of insulation. 

In northern climates, it has sometimes been the practice to ven- 
tilate the rooms in fall ai).d whiter by opening windows and doors, 
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but there is some question as to the advisability of this practice 
and it should be applied with the greatest judgment and caution. 
Where the outside temperature is about the same as that carried m 
the rooms on a bright clear day, or, better still, on a clear cold night, 



Piir. MO. Scctiang of Typical Colcl-Stomgo Door 
,Prom “Mechanical Refrigeration" , by Maeintire, John Wiley anid Sons, Publiskers 



there can be no harm in filling the rooms with Nature’s pure air. 
There should, however, be no guesswork about the matter, and 
measurement of the moisture in the air and its temperature should 
be made carefully before "opening up” 

Some of the most success- 
ful cold-storage houses 
abroad have no openings or 
doors ill the walls, entrance 
being had only through the 
top of the building. , In such 
cases, lioistfe are used to ele- 
's’ate the goods to the top 
r.8. 117. them inside tlie 

building. In the large stor- 
age houses of receiving ports in England, where cargoes of fresh 
meats' are received from steamers, houses built on this dosed plan 
have been most successful. Where a general line of goods is carried, 
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as for example, in the wholesale commission trade, it is iinprac- ■ 
tioable to operate such a house, as a certain number of doors must 
be had. Such doors should be of the best possible construction 
and it is usually better to buy one of the patent doors on the market. 
The manufacturers, being specialists in this line of work; may be con- 
sidered more competent to turn out a good door than any ordinary 
carpenter who 'may be on a construction job. In nine cases out of 
ten the so-calleci '‘home-made” doors constructed on the premises 
will give poor results ai\d be a constant source of annoyance, owing 
to sticking. 

Treatment of Fresh Air. For use in cold stores, the purity, 
temper:\turc, and humidity of the air must be regulated as already 
mentioned. The process is similar to that used in up-to-date heating 
and ventilating jilants. Air is drawn in through the fresh air duct 
and is made to pasa betwctMi l)a(llo plates, exposed to a shower of 
water, or through wetted filter cloths. From the washing chamber 
the air passes into the suction of a suitably designed fan, capable of 
furnishing ample volume of air at low velocity under suitable pres- 
sure to insure circulation tliroiighout the ventilating system. The 
cooling coils in the bunker room arc located on the pressure side of 
the fan. To ensure efficiency and the proper degree of moisture in 
the air, some provision must be made to prevent the moisture freezing 
and forming frost on the cooling coils. This is best accomplished 
by allowing brine to flow over the coils, thereby at the same time 
giving the air an additional washing. 

There is one considerable objection to the method of wetting 
the coil surfaces with brine, in the fact that the additional moisture, 
thus taken into the brine lowers its specific gravity so that addi- 
tional calcium must be used and ultimately the quantity of brine be* 
considerably increased, or else some method must be adopted to 
evaporate the surplus moisture' from the brine. No matter what 
the humidity of the air drawn into the fan, it will be saturated on 
leaving the cooling coils and must have the moisture removed by 
cooling below the temperature of the rooms in which the air is to 
be used. After the moisture is deposited, the air must then be 
reheated to the temperature of the cold stores for which it is intended, 
and this involves expense. Otherwise the air may be exposed to 
calcium chloride lumps, as already mentioned, but in this case, heat 
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must later be applied to the calcium to get rid of the moisture. This 
process is also more or less expensive and cumbersome. 

Where considerable heat is to be removed from the storerooms, 
as in the case of commission work, the goods being changed fre- 
quently, the humidity is of relatively less importance. The air may 
be cooled from 5 to 10 degrees below the temperature at which it is 
desired to maintain tlie storerooms, the exact reduction being deter- 
mined by the amount of lieat that must be removed from the stores. 
This heat will then be sufficient to raise the temperature of the aii 



Fig. 118 . Radial Blade VentllaUng Faa 
Courtesy of B. P, BturUmnt Company 


to the standard set for the storeroom, so that while the air is satur- 
attkl at the lower temperature, it is below saturation at the higher. 
Knowing the range of temperature that will be passed, in removing 
the necessary heat from the goods, it is comparatively a' simple 
matter to regulate the humidity. Where quantities of air are 
required in large warehouses, so as to justify the larger cost of instal- 
lation, special apparatus may be used in cooling the air, as will be 
described later in connection with blast furnace work. Such appa- 
ratus will tlien displace the bunker room and its coils. 

I eniilaiing System. In designing the ducts and flues of a ware- 
house, the velocities in the various passages will determine the. pro- 
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portions. Experience indicates that for average conditions, the 
velocity at intake should be about 850 feet per minute, while that 
over the coils should be about 1,000, that in the main duct 1,500, the 
smaller ducts 1,000, uptakes 500, and at the entrance to the rooms, 
from 30 to 300. The proper area for the ducts will be determined 
by dividing the volume of air in cubic feet by the velocity in feet. 
The volume to be used will depend on local conditions and the 
character of the goods, as already mentioned. Good results in the 



rig. no. Turbine Blado Vontllfttlng Fan 
Courtesy of B. F. Slurlemnl Company 


forced-air circulation will depend primarily on the fan employed. 
There are two types of efficient forced draft fans in use. Fig, 118 
shows the radial blade type which is constructed in the larger sizes, 
while the smaller fans arc made of the turbine type, Fig. 110. 
For data on capacity, velocities, dimensions, etc., of various types 
of fans, the student should refer to the tables publislicd in catalogs 
of the American Blower Company, B. F. Sturtevant Company, and 
other manufacturers of standard fans and blowers. 

Location of Veniilaiing Ducts, Small rooms and vaults may be 
cooled properly by bringing the air in near the bottom of the wall 
and taking it out near the top and, preferably, on the opposite side 
•of the room. At entrance, the velocity will be sufficient to carry 
the air part way across and through the room and as it takes up heat 
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from the goods in storage, tlie air will rise to the outlet. In large 
rooms, it is best to pass the air through ducts under the floor and 
admit it to the room through gratings in the floor. Outlet is had 
through similar gratings staggered in the ceiling so as to secure as 
uniform distribution as possible as the air currents pass upward, 
Care must be taken to avoid tlie formation of dead air pocket.s and 
strata, as it is necessary that the air circulate through all jnirts of 
the room, not only to promote efficiency in cooling, but also to 
remove odors and moisture given off by the goods and to dispose 
of them at the cooling coils. 

Regulation of temperature when goods arc being taken in and 
out of store is very difficult, even though the regulation of luunidity 
may be somewhat simplified as already mentioned. If the delivery 
and discharge pipes are provided with dampers the problem ^of regu- 
lation is simplified, but care must be taken not to affect the tempera- 
ture ill other rooms by altering tlie pressure in tlie mains in regulat- 
ing the dampers. Care must be taken to see that rooms containing 
goods that might be injurious to the goods in other rooms are not 
ventilated from a common duct; thus the odor of onions may easily 
ruin eggs or lemons, if put on a common air supply. 

REFRIGERATION REQUIRED 

Method of Calculation, The refrigeration required depends on 
the insulation, on the character of the goods carried, on the size 
and shape of the rooms, the quantity of goods, and tlie frequency 
with which goods arc taken in and out of store. The amount 
required also depends to some extent on the temperature of the goods 
received and to a much greater extent on the temperature at which 
the rooms must be kept. With these conditions known, tlie amount 
of refrigeration necessary is calculated by Levey as follows: 

1. For the room. 

Calculate the exact area of the exposed surface in the walls, floor, and 
coiling in square feet, and mulliply the total number of square feet by the 
numbers given opposite the- required temperature and divide by 284,000. 

For rooms containing less than 1,000 cubic feet ; 

If held at zero F. multiply tho exposed surface by 1,775 
If held at 6 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 710 
If hold at 10 deg..F. multiply tho exposed surface by 635 
If hold at 20 clog. F. multiply the exposed surface by 365 
If held at 32 deg. F. multiply tho exposed surfaee by 265 
If held at 36' deg. F, multiply the exposed surface by 180 ' 
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,For rooms containing 1,000 to 10,000 cubic feet; 

If held at zero F. multiply *thc exposed surface by 1'250 
If held at 5 dog. F. multiply the exposed surface by COD 

If hold at 10 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 300 

If held at 20 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 190 

If held at 32 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 160 

If held at 30 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 125 

For rooms containing over 10,000 cubic feet; 

If held at zero F. multiply the exposed surface by 1,100 
If held at 5 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 550 

If held at 10 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 275 

If hold at 20 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 180 

If held at 32 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 140 

If held at 30 deg. F. multiply the exposed surface by 110 

.2. For the stores. 

Multiply the amount of goods (in pounds) to be stored per day by the 
number of degrees the temperature is to be lowered and by tho specific heat pf 
the goods, and divide by 284,000. This will give the amount of refrigeration in 
tons per day necessary to hold the goods at the required temperature. Table 
XXV shows the specific heats of food products. 


TABLE XXV* 

Specific Heats of Food Products 



Water 

Solids 

Specific 

Heat 

Adovb 

320F 

Latent 
Hkat op 
P oaioN 

Specific 

H EAT 

Below 

32®F. 

Lean beef 

72.00 


0.77 

102 

0.41 

Fat beef 

51.00 

KrlifM 

0.60 

72 

0.34 

Veal 

C3.00 

Bcriliiil 

0.70 

90 

0.39 

Fat Pork. ... : 

39.00 


0.51 

55 

0.30 

Eggs 

‘ 70.00 

Vrnvl 

0.76 

m 

0.40 

Potatoes 

74.00 


0.80 

106 

0.42 

. Cabbage. 

01.00 

BpiRiSl 

0.03 

120 

0.48 

Carrots 

• 83.00 

Biwiifl 

0.87 

118 

0.45 

Ci'cnm. t - T r 

59.25 

39.75 


84 

0.38. 

Milk 

87.60 

12.50 

HiiniH 

124 

0.47 

Oysters 

80.38 

mMm 

0.84 

li4 

0.44 

White fish 

78.00 

mMm 

0.82 

111 

0.43 

Eels 

C2.07 



88 

0.38 

Lobsters 

70. C2 

23.38- 

0.81 

108 

0.42 

Pigeons, 

72.40 


0.78 

. . . 

0.41 

Chickens 

73.70 




0.42 


♦From Mechanical Rf/nfferation, by IWaclntfro, Jolin Wllc^ and Sons* Publiahers. 


Add together the results of I 'and 2 and the total will be the amount of 
refrigeration in tons per day which will be required to hold the goods and the 
room. If the goods are to be frozen, the latent heat of freezing should be added 
to tho boat to be removed in lowering tho temperalure» 
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COMMERCIAL STORAGE 

Handling Goods. General, Tlie proper luindling of stores is a 
matter of great importance, both from the standpoint of preservation 
and profit. If goods are carelessly piled in a room so tliat there can 
be little circidutioii of air among the packages, deterioration is the 
result, particularly with those packages in the middle of the pile. 
Also there is much clanger of crushing goods in the lower tiers, where 
a number of eases or barrels are packed one on top of the other. 
Thus, for example, in storitig apples in barrels several tiers lugh, 
2- by d~inch scantling should be placed on the floor under the ends of 
Die first tier and similar scantlings should be placed on the barrels 
before laying on each successive tier. In this way, the weiglit is 
taken on the heads of the barrels and not on the bilge, and ejanger of 
crushing the fruit in the lower tiers is thereby eliminated. 

It is important, of course, to give attention to liandling the goods 
in and out of store with as much facility as possible, thereby saving 
time and trouble, but as these matters are usually looked after by 
warehouse foremen who do not wish to do any avoidable work, it 
is not generally necessary for the manager to be on the lookout in 
this particular. Some classes of goods can be stored more compactly 
than others. It matters little how close eases of butter are piled; 
but articles that give off moisture, such as fruits, should not be piled 
too dose and with too many packages in a pile. With other classes 
of goods, as frozen fish and poultry, for example, the more compact 
the goods can be stored tlie better, as close packing tends to clicck 
the drying and evaporating action of the air in removing the coating 
of ice used to prevent drying out. Fresh goods, meats, hsli, etc., 
may require refrigeration in stages in order to arrive at the minimum 
temperature gradually, and prevent a falling off in quality. This 
is especially true in the ease of fresh-killed poultry and meats, where 
during the process of cooling, a large amount of steam is thrown off. 
Fish, ice cream, and several other sorts of goods require sharp freez- 
ing, where temperatures of ten degrees above to ten degrees below 
or lower are maintained. 

Frmts. Decay is not prevented by the storage of fruits, but the 
action of bacteria is retarded. Success in storing depends on the 
detail care observed and especially should the goods be stored-as soon 
as possible after picking. Overripe fruit carelessly handled will 
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come out of store in bad condition. It seldom pays to store any but 
the best grade? of fruit, unless it be for a short time only in local 
stores. It is best to wrap each piece in paper, which is more or less 
absorbent and at the same time prevents the transfer of fermenta- 
tion from one fruit to another. Citrous fruits should be kept dry 
until the skin has given up the excess moisture. The apple pre- 
serves best of all fruits and is kept at about 32 degrees. Slight 
freezing will not injure it if the thawing process is slow. The pear 
and peach do not store well and the peaeh loses its flavor after 
three weeks. 

Vegetables . Vegetables stand storage better than fruit and 
require about 34 degrees. Onions should be kept isolated and dry, 
while as|)aragus, cabbage, carrots, and celery will stand some moisture. 

Poultry. 'Poultry stored for six mouths or more loses flavor 
and is not so palatable. For periods of four months or less the 
undrawn poultry retains its condition best, while for longer periods 
of a year or more the reverse is true. 

Butter. Butter may be successfully stored if carefully packed. 
It is essential that the buttermilk be entirely removed, while pure 
water and salt should be added. An excess of water over saturation 
gives the best results. White spruce or ash tubs of about 60 pounds 
capacity are generally used and in filling the packages all air must 
be removed. Packages must be sealed air-tight. The temperature 
is kept at from 10 degrees F. to zero F. depending on the time of 
storage and the condition desired. 

Cheese. Cheese has been the occasion of considerable experi- 
mentation and tlicre is difference of opinion as to the best method of 
handling, but the concensus of practice would seem to indicate a 
temperature of about 40 degrees for several weeks after manufacture, 
and later the temperature is lowered to about 34 degrees F. 

Eggs. Eggs may be stored from two to twelve months but 
require considerable care. Unless the humidity is kept at about 75 
per cent, the goods will shrink or spoil. Sudden changes of temper- 
ature must be avoided cither in putting in or removing the eggs 
from. storage. Packages of thirty dozen are standard size and the 
eggs should be selected for purity, at the same time being packed, 
loosely. Ventilation is especially essential and a temperature of 30. 
degrees is desirable. United States Government microscopic exam- 
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ination of cg:gs k<'pt in storage for six inontlis to a year reveak'd no 
important (lecrease In the wholcsoniciicss of the eggs. Eggs in 
storage for one year lose 10 per cent of weight, mostly water from 
the whites and after IGJ months, they lose power of cohesion and 
acquire a musty odor. 

Fish. Fisli react well to sharp freezing at from 5 to IG degrees 
P. for 24 hours. Small pans liolding abcnit 12 pounds should be 
used and the fish should then he covered by a film of ice, acquired 
by immersion in a water bath, and frozen so as to prevent evapora- 
tion of moisture. Subsequent storage shouUl be at about 15 degrees 
in a dry atmosphere. 

Fio’s and Fabrics. Furs and fabrics arc stored as insurance 
against the attacks of moths and to prolong the life of the fur by the 
retaining power given it as regards its natural oils, which' might 
otherwise evaporate. INIoths arc destroyed at about 40 degrees. 
Furs cind wooler.s emerge from storage witli added lustre and greatly 
increased length of life. Good results are obtained with tempera- 
tures of 20 to 25 degrees and ventilation is desirable though not 
strictly necessary. 

Removal of Stores. In taking goods from store, they arc likely 
to sweat, as the low temperature of tlic goods condenses moisture 
present in tlie atmosphere. This may have a decidedly detrimental 
effect with some classes of goods, as eggs and fruits, so that precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent the action by cooling the goods 
gradually. This may be done by piling them in the receiving room 
with a heavy wagon tarpaulin or other similar covering placed over 
the pile. In fall weather, if the goods are removed in this way at 
night they will be all right by the next morning, but in the summer 
season where goods are taken out of store at low' temperatures, as 
much as 30 to 48 hours may be necessary to get them W'armed up 
properly. On the other hand, goods taken into storage can be 
handled much better, both from the standpoint of economy and 
preservation of quality, by low'ering the temperature gradually, 

Sudden Changes in Temperature. It is a wcll-rccognized fact 
that sudden changes of conditions are effected at comparatively 
high cost. This is particularly true of refrigerating work, where 
sudden temperature reductions cost much more than the same reduc- 
tion effected gradually.. In storing butter, which is usually kept 
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at about zero F., it is highly advisable to place the trucks in a mod- 
erately cool room before taking them into the sharp freezers. When 
this is done, much less cooling surface need be used for the freezers 
and the results are more economical and satisfactory in every way. 
There are many other points in handling goods in cold stores tliat 
cannot be taken up in brief space, but it should be pointed out 
that the large number of failures in, small storage plants, usually 
operated in connection with ice plants, is due mostly to the fact that 
several products are stored in the, same room at a common tempera- 
ture which makes impossible good results, so necessary to permanent 
success in storage work. 

Separation of Products. Where goods are stored for any 
length of time, there are few different products that can be stored 


TABLE XXVP 

Duration and Temperature of Storage 
(Averages from 43 warehouses) 


AVEnAOB 
Maximum 
Days or 

UOLDIMO 

Avehaqb 
Minimum 
Days or 
Holdino 

Averaob 
Usual 
Tim b 
Days 

. 

AvicnAOB 
TltMPKUA- 
TUKIi, I*’. 

201 

17 

68 

12.6 

193 

34 

84 



49 




34 

133 

11.3 


14 

29 

27.0 

219 

34 

112 

12.4 

256 

32 

131 

11,7 

275 

;J29 

133 

16 

■301 

29 

156 

8 


42 

146 

32.5 

188 

34 

122 

31.5 


7 

19 

34.4 


3 

7 


79 

12 

32 

34 




37,7 


3 

7 

34 

31 


16 

30 


6 

11 

28 

71 

11 

31 

34,4 


24 

57 

32.2 

133 

28 

71 

35 

165 


123 

32.3 

180 

30 

156 

31.6 

180 


150 

34.6 

180 

30 

140 

33.3 


Fresh meats 

Cured meats 

rfsff. V.’ 

Oysters 

Poultry — drawn. . . . 
Poultry — undrawn. . 

Gamo oirda 

Butter 

Cheese 

Apples and pears. . . 

Peaches 

Berries 

Grapes 

Oranges and lemons. 

Lcntila 

Tomatoes 1 . . 

Cucumbers 

Celery. 

Cabbage 

.Potatpes 

Condensed milk. . . . 

Nuts 

Molossoa 

Pried fruits 
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TABLE XXVn 
Rates for Cold Storage 


Goods and Quantity 


Apples, per bbl. 

Bjitianns, per buiieli • 

Beef, million, purlt, aiul fresli moalH, 

pc'r lb 

Beer and ale, per hbl . . 

Beer aiul alo, ))er I bbl 

Beer a id alo, jicr J or i bbl 

Beer, l;oLllc?d, per case 

Beer, bouled, per bbl 

Berrios, fresh, of all kinils, jier cjt. . . . 
Berries, fresh, of all kinds, [lersUind. 

Blitter and bitUerino, per lb 

(See also butter fre.ey.lng rales.) 
Buckwheat flour, pcr bld 

Cabbage, per bbl 

Cabbage, j)er crate 

(.^alves (per day), each 

Calves, per lb 

Canned and bottled goods, per lb. . . 

Celery, per case 

Cheese, per lb ‘ 

Clierries, per quart 

Cider, per bbl 

Cigars, per lb ; ; , 

Cranberries, per bbl 

Craiibcrncs. jier case ; . . . 

Corn meal, per bbl. , . ■ 

Dried and bouelas.s fish, etc., par lb. 

Dried corn,, per bbl • •. . . . 

Dried and evaporated apples, per lb . 

Dried fruit, per lb 

Eggs, per ease 

Figs, per lb 

Fish, per bbl . 

Fish, per tierco 

(Sec also fish freezing rates.) 

Fruits, fre.sh, perbb)..., 

Fruits, fre.sh, per eralo 

Funs, undressed^ liyriniulic pressed, 

per lb ' 

Funs, dres-sed, per lb,-. 

Ginger ale, bottled, per bbl 

Cf rapes, j)cr lb 

Grapes, nor. basket ' 

Grapes, Malaga, etc., per keg. . . . : . 

Hops, per lb.... ! 

Lard, per tierce 

Lar<t oil, per cask 

Lemons, per box ; . . 

Macaroni, per bbl ; 

Maple sugar, per lb 


0 

ui“ 

K H S 

h .«■ 

•«! j (a 

U U X 

wgl 

M y,'^< 

r. .1 « 

nWo 

o oiO 

(fl “.H 

07 

a®. 

d d. « 

VI O 

SO. 124 

$0.1 2i 

.10.45- 

.10 

.10 



.OOJ .50-. 7, 'j Jan, 1 


.lOi- .10 
.20 .20 
.18 .08- 


.002 

.004 : 

:io 

.004 .50-.G0 Jan. 1 


.50 Nov. 1 


50 Nov. 1 

.004 .'ID* . 50 Nov. 1 
.10 .50- .00 Jan. 1 


.15 .76 Oct. 1 

.124 ..50 Oct. 1 


1 .00 Oct. 1 

8.00 Oct. 1' 

'2’.66‘ May 1 


1 .00 Nov. I 
1.00 Nov. 1 
.50 Nov. 1 

.40 - 60 Nov. 1 
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TABLE XXVII— Continued 
Rates for Cold 5torag:e 


o 


OooDa AND Quantity ’ 


Maple eynjp, per gallon 

Moats, fresh, per lb 

Nuts, of all kinds, per lb • 

Oatmeal, per bbl 

Oil, per cask 

Oil, per hogshead 

Oleomargarine, per lb 

Onions, per bbl 

Onions, per box 

Oranges, per box 

Oysters, in tubs, per gal 

Oysters, in shell, per bbl 

Peaches, per basket 

Pears, per box 

Pears, per bbl 

Pigs' feet, per lb 

Pork, per tierce 

Potatoes, per bbl 

Preserves, jellies, jams, etc., per lb . . 

Provisions, per bbl 

Rico flour, per bbl 

Sauerkraut, per cask 

Sauerkraut, per ^ bbl 

Tobacco, per lb 

Vegetables, fresh, per bbl | 

Vegetables, fresh, per case 

Wine, in wood, per bbl 

Wine, in bottles, per case 


.OH 

.OOJ 

.OOP 

.20 

.25 

1.00 

.OOP 

.15 


. XO 

.05 
.50 
.10 
.20 
.40 
.OOP 
.20 
.25 
.OOP 
.25 
.20 
.25 
.15 
.30 
.OOJ 
.25 
.15 
.25 
. .10 


■oip 

.OOP 

•OOP 

.15 


.20 

.80 

.00 

.12^ 

.lOi 

.12^ 

.04' 

.40 


.08 

,15 

.30 

.OOP 

.15 

.20 

.OOP 

.20 

.15 

.20 

A‘ 2 h 

..26 

.OOJ 

.20 

ao 

.25 


ao 


[j tn S 

ips 

55 « 

M P M 

A. 

u 

^ .tfl 

^ p n 

o 

to 

•< (», d! 

W o 

KO 

is 

QQ 

.01 

. .OOf 
. .OOP 
.12P 





.40-. 50 

Nov. 1 






H-b 

oo 



.60-. 60 

May 1 

.10 . 

.50 

Nov.’l 

.30 

.07 



2.00 

.60 

1.20 

1.00 

Jan. 1 
May 1 
May r. 
Npv.l 


.OOP 
■ ..15 
.20 
.00 
.20P 
.12P 
.15 
.10 
.20 
.OOP 
.15 
.08 









.60-. 75 

Nov. 1 

1.00 

Oct. 1 






. 








in the same room to advantage. Thus butter requires a lower teiii" 
perature than cheese, while fruits are kept at a higher temperature-, 
than the cheese. If eggs and butter are kept in the same storage, 
room with other materials, they will soon absorb the flavor of the 
fruits and other things in the room. Oranges, pineapples, etc., may 
have the most delicious flavors, but these may not be very agreeable 
to the palate in butter or cheese. Such products may be stored 
together for a short time with some success if great care is taken 
with the ventilation, but it is the practice of all large storage estab- 
lishments to have separate rooms and spaces for the different classes- 
of goods stored. Table XXVI gives the duration and temperature of 
storage as determined from the average of forty-three 'wareUous.es. 
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Storage Rates. AH storage business is conducted for revenue 
and it is' important that such a schedule of rates be adopted as will 
allow a reasonable profit for the capital, skill, and experience neces- 
sary to run a eold-storagcr-'establishment. Rates vary with local 
circumstances, conditions, and with the products stored and the 
time they are kept in storage, so that no general rule can be laid down. 
Capacity for storage and the demand therefor as well as the competi- 
tion to be met must all be considered. As a rough guide, Siebel gives 
the data presented in Table XXVII, the figures being averages ol 
rates prevailing in a number of large cold-storage establishments. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS OP 
REFRIGERATION 


Breweries. Two of the most important uses of refrigeration — 
ice making and cold-storage work— have already been taken up at 
considerable length, but these industries, important as they are, do 



Fig. 120. Layout of Refrigeration Outfit of a Brewery 


not cover the field of refrigeration applications by any means, After 
ice and cold-storage plants, the brewery industry is about the most 
important application of refrigeration. In making beer there are 
three distinct operations, the first being the preparation of malt from 
barley, the second the preparation of the wort from malt, and finally 
the fermentation of wort to convert it into beer. Specially prepared 
malt is washed or diluted with hot water to form clear tcori which is 
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TABLE XXVni’«* 

Temperatures Used In Browing ProcoSBOs 


Ai.k 


— r 

T«niiit'n»iuro 
\h%. V. 

Fermenting A(MJ() 

Vator nlo wtoriiKo 4r»T)() 

Ale chip* ; 4a no 

Carbonnti* 02 Ofi 

Ttiutijoriaurti 

F. 

Htarting tul> U4 'IJO 

FoniH'nlinK 34-HO 

Storiigo 32* lUJ 

('liin cfiUk 32 34 

UiuiKiniij. 34 '30 


TABLE XXIX* 
Wort Cooling 


Tomp„ 

Air 

Area of 
CooUntf 
aurf^oo 
Bci,xn. 



WoUT 




Wat«h 


Hjxioino 

Gravity 

CounrlA 
per Hour 

TnliiAl 

Taitiw 

Temp. 

<, fii 

Founflw 
por Hour 

Initial 

3*«mp 

I4nftl 

ti 

u-t» 


881 


13,000 

212 

72 

140 

22,000 

05 

139 

104 

44 

514 

i.Vo4 

14,340 

155 

59 

00 

27.200 

54 

IOC) 

40 


514 

1.188 

15, GOO 

191 

59 

132 

35,400 

54 

100 

46 

44 

514 

1.035 

17,020 

193 

59 

134 

32,700 

64 

100 

40 

40 

614 

1.018 

i 17,080 

178 

59 

U9 

30,700 , 

54 

100 

46 


♦From He/riaeration, by Mualntlre, John WUtiy nnd Hcm«, PublixhtirM 


boiled with liopB to make the beer wort. The wort thus mack is 
cooled and converted into beer by adding yeast, which brings about 
decomposition or fermentation, the process taking place in large 
vessels placed in rooms cooled l)y refrigeration. Tlie density of 
wort is determined by a special instrument known as the Balling* 
saccharomctcr, which is so graduated that when immersed in the 
liquid it indicates the percentage of solid matter— mostly dextrine 
and saccharine— that the wort contains. The spedfie gravity and 
the speci0e heat of wort may be taken from standard tables, anil with 
this data tJio refrigeration required can be hgurad by the methods 
already explained. Fig. 120 shows in diagram form the arrange- 
ment of brewery equipment. 

Cooling wort makes up the greatest part of the refrigerating 
work to be done in a brewery, but aside from this the machinery must 
remove tlia heat of fermentation and keep the temperature of the 
cellars, fermenting rooms, etc., at 34® to 3B® As this is about the 
lowest temperature required, it is seen tliat brewery work is comr 
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paratively light, but owing to the fact that the hot wort must be 
cooled quickly, it is necessary to install larger machines in breweries 
than would otherwise be called for. Table XXVIII shows the tem- 
peratures used in the various processes and storerooms of a brewery, 
while Table XXIX shows the data on wort cooling. 

Packing Houses. Packing lioiises employ artificial mfrigera- 
tion to a large extent and it is safe to say that this industry as it exists 
to-day would be impossible without artificial methods of cooling. There 
are three temperatures used respectively in the chill room, holding 
room, and freezing room. ' After the carcasses" arc dressed, it is impor- 
tant to get rid of the animal lieat as rapidly as po.ssible. This is done 
by suspending the carcasses in the chill room which carries a tempera- 
ture of about 28 degrees. Ample ventilation is provided in this room 
to remove the gases and impurities given olf from the meat in cooling. 
When the temperature has been reduced from blood beat — about 
95 degrees — to 35 degrees, tlie meat is removed to the holding room, 
in which the temperature ranges from 32 to 35 degrees, but never 
low enough to freeze the meat. The temperature of the freezing 
room may be 10 degrees or under, but in freezing meat, it is neces- 
sary that the cooling be done gradually. 

If possible to avoid it, meat is never frozen; but if it must be 
shipped long distances, requiring several days in transit, freezing is 
necessary. Ample time should be allowed for the process, the tem- 
perature being reduced gradually, as otherwise, the meat will be 
seriously damaged. If the temperature is reduced suddenly, the 
outer portion of the meat is frozen solid before the temperature inside 
can be lowered £tnd the contraction of the outer layer of frozen meat 
on the inner part causes rupture of the congealed cells in the meat so 
that, when finally thawed out, it is found that the quality of the carcass 
has deteriorated. In cutting into a joint of meat so treated the flesh 
near the bone will be found to be of a pulpy consistency. Aside from 
this damage to the meat, it costs more to do the freezing where the 
temperature is reduced rapidly, not only on account of the fact that 
sudden changes are always costly, but more particularly by reason of 
the outer layer of frozen meat having insulating qualities. 

So-called bone si/ink is notliing more than decaying marrow, 
which is due in most cases to rapid freezing but may be due in some 
measure to the condition of the animal before Idlling. Frozen meat 
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Way be kept for several mohtlis at a temperature of 31 clcgtqcjs, but 
care should be taken not to let the temperature rise above this figure, 
for a rise even to 33 degrees may result in the meat spoiling in less 
than a month, although if the ventilation is good and otlier conditions 
favorable it may be kept as long as two months. Usually frozen 
meat is kept about six; months with perfect safety. If care is taken 
in thawing out, the meat will be palatable and wholesome. In dis- 
cussing cold storage, the importance of circulation and ventilation 
was mentioned and tlie point applies with particular force to pack- 
ing-house work, os meat is sensitive to improper conditions and white 
mold spots arc readily formed under such circumstances. 

Creameries. Creameries are in late years beconhng large users 
of refrigeration, as it is found almost impossible to turn out good 
dairy products without artificial cooling. From tlic time the rallfc 
comes from the animals until it is worked up into butter, cheese, and 
other products, its temperature should be regulated carefully. Like 
breweries, creameries require light or moderate-temperature refrigera- 
tion, there being t^o objects in using refrigeration in the industry — 
the first, control of bacteria life in the milk; the second, regulation of 
temperature as required in separating llie cream from the milk and 
in churning it. It is desirable, though not always possible, that the 
animal heat of the milk coming from the cows should be removed at 
once and if this can be done the quality is much improved. As a 
rule, however, the milk delivered to creameries by farmers has a tem- 
perature of from 05 to 70 degrees in summer and from 40 to 50 de- 
grees in the winter. This milk, on coming to the creamery, should 
be pasteurized by being heated up in a special appeiratus to a tem- 
perature of about 180® F., thereby destroying bacteria. Not all the 
bacteria life is destroyed at this temperature but the milk is made 
immune for all practical purposes and the danger of burning that 
would bo incurred at higlier temperatures is avoided. 

In good separators, the cream can bo removed from the milk at 
any temperature above 100 degrees, but 100 is the proper tempera- 
ture. After pasteurization and separation, the milk is cooled down 
by being passed over a cooler of the Baudelot type, through which 
well water runs, and is returned to the farmers. The cream is then 
cooled rapidly by being passed over a circular capillary cooler through 
the corrugations of which well water is circulated. ^On leaving this, 
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cooler it has a temperature of about 70 degrees and refrigeration is' 
applied to reduce the temperature to 50 degrees, which gives the 
best results for ripening. In this hitter process, the temperature rises 
to about 70 degrees and refrigeration must again be applied to reduce 
this to 4S degrees, at which temperature the cream goes to the churn. 
Butter is kept in cold stores at about zero, as already mentioned. 
Cheese must be made ami stored at moderate temperatures if it is 
to ripen properly. The whole thing in creamery refrigeration is to 
control the temperatures exactly us desired, and this can be done 
only when refrigeration is used. 

Drying Air for Blast Furnaces. Aside from the industries 
discussed, refrigeration is used in a number of manufacturing and 
industrial processes. One of the largest applications is that for 
drying air. A number of manufacturing processes require dry air, 
one of the most important being blast furnace operation. This is a 
comparatively new application, as until within the last few years, 
little was known of the extent to which moist air causes loss in steel 
mills. It has been found that by using a refrigerating machine to 
lower the temperature of the air used in blast furnaces, thereby caus- 
ing it to reach the dew point and precipitate practically all contained 
moisture, a great economy is had, the air being afterwards reheated 
by passing through gas stoves fed with waste gases coming from the 
furnaces. The saving of coal in the blast furnaces is more thj^n 
sufficient to drive the steam plant necessary for the refrigerating 
machine, while at the same time the production of the furnace 
is almost doubled. Plants for this work are of large capacity, rang- 
ing up into the thousands of tons. The saving figures about 50 
cents per ton and the iron is of better grade. 

In blast-furnace work it is customary to cool the air in two 
stages, one design of apparatus for this work being shown in Fig. 
120. Air enters at A and rises Tlirough the lattice work B which is 
wetted and kept cool by a sliower of cold water frpm tlie tank and* 
distributing trough C, The water itself is cooled at 0 to about 33 
degrees F. and is pumped up from the cold well at H to the tank C. 
The velocity of the air through the lattice work is not great, but to 
be sure tliat no entrained moisture is present, the moisture elimi- 
nators V are added, through which.the air passes to enter the second 
stage chambers at These chambers have direct-expansion 
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ammonia coils and have a small stream of brine continually flowing 
over .them, thereby preventing frost and giving better heat trans- 
mission. As the air leaves at F, it has constant temperature and 
humidity, there being about one grain of moisture to the cubic foot. 



Fitf. 121. Two-Stngo Air CooUng aa Ueod for. BlMt FufnaooB 
From **M€ohanical Re/r ig oration' ' , by Macintirct John Wiley and Sons, PiiblUhcrs . 

It will be seen tJien that the apparatus is efficient both in reduction 
of mpisture and regularity of operationy so that it only remains to 
adapt the design in sizes suitable for cold-storage work and add 
apparatus suitable for supplying a known amount ot moisture to 
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the air passing into the various ducts of a cold-storage house. It 
should then be possible to secure positive and exact regulation of 
the humidity in each storage room according to the needs of the 
goods in store. 

As the greatest part of the moisture is removed in the first stage, 
the brine is not diluted rapidly and the process of distilling off the 

additional water from it is 
not serious- Rcconccntra- 
tion of the brine may be 
economically effected in a 
double-pipe exchanger. Sur- 
plus water accumulating in 
the first stage is drawn of); 
and used on the condensers 
of the refrigerating- plant. 
The apparatus shown in 
the illustration is capable 
of handling up to 40,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. 
For smaller installations 
the single-stage cooling 
process is better adapted. 
An apparatus of this kind 
is shown in Fig 122, which 
it w’ill be noted is somewhat 
similar to the analyzefr of 
an absorption machine. The 
air is cooled by coming in 
Fig. 122. Dlagrnm^o^iHCoolm^ COUtact With SUCCC^sivc 

showers of brine and also 
a small amount of wet surface. Another design is shown in Fig. 1 23, 
being that of Linde. It will be seen that a number of revolving disks 
have the lower portion immersed in cool brine, or it may be water. 
These disks therefore pick up a film of the cold brine, against which 
the air is forced at a velocity of from 5 to 8 feet per second, giving 
a high cooling efficiency. Only a small amount of power is required 
to drive the machine, the chief objection being the complication and 
number of parts, all of which, however, are simple. 
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Cooling Air in Building's, • 'Theaters, halls, and Residences are* 
cooled by artificial refrigeration in summer, usually by a forced- 
air circulation, where the air is driven through washing machines 
which remove all impurities, and then is passed over cooling coils, 
before going into the ventilating ducts. In the case of theaters,- the 
most usual arrangement is to have the ventilating ducts pass under 
the floor, the openings from the ducts being underneath the seats in 
all parts of the auditorium; so that ventilation is uniform without 



Fig. X23. Cooling Air by Means of Wotted Disks 
From “Afflcftanicof RfsSHQeration'\ by MazintirQ, John Wiloy and Som, Piibliehera\ 


drafts and with the air at suitable conditions of temperature an3i 
humidity. 

Precooling of Fruit. Research work on the part of the Govern-*! 
ment and fruit growers has in recent years established the desira-* 
bility of cooling fruit quickly after picking, and the same applies m* 
lesser degree to vegetables. This precooling is especially desirable 
when the fruit and vegetables are to be shipped long distances^ In' 
the old methods of shipping with refrigerator cars, the fruit and car 
are both at the temperature of the atmosphere when loaded and 
considerable time, in some cases as much as two or three days, is 
required after shipping before the natural heat is removed and the' 
temperature reduced throughout the car. As the cars are closed, 
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when loaded and shipped, there is no opportunity for the vapors 
and gases thrown off in the. first cooling to be removed and they 
remain in the car to promote bacteriological growth. Precooliug^ 
has been found to overcome these troubles and save on transcon- 
tinental shipments about 5 tons of ice per car and from 10 to 33 per 
cent of the fruit that would otherwise be ruined. 

The intermittent vacuum prccooling process used in I^ose- 
ville, California, employs first an air suctiop at the top of the car 
and then an air pressure at tlie car doors, By exlmusting the warm 
air at the top of the car a partial vacuum is formed, whicli-causes 
the cool air to rush into all parts of the car as soon as admitted. 
As the cold air is at a temperature of about 10 degrees F. only a 
few hours are required to reduce the temperature uniformly through- 
out the car to from 24 to 28 degrees as desired. For. average sum- 
mer temperature the total refrigeration required to cool and ice a 
car of 448 boxes of oranges is about 13 tons, of which 6 J tons is ice 
placed in the car bunkers after cooling. 

Chocolate Making. Confectioners find use for refrigeration in 
maintaining the temperature of dipping rooms so that the candies 
are kept firm. Also by regulating the temperature and humidity 
of the air, the quality aiid uniformity of the product is maintained, 
Usually the dipping and packing rooms are cooled by forced circu- 
lation of air cooled to about 50 degrees F. so as to maintain a tem- 
perature of from 66 to- 68 degrees F. and a humidity of about 70 
per cent. Fresh air is not usually provided except that which 
comes in by leaks in the walls around windows, etc,, the same air 
being continually circulated over the bunker coils. As the work 
rooms are not cooled at night the coils are easily refrosted. In 
addition to the work rooms^ there are chill rooms for the bulk choco- 
late, which has been run into molds of about 10-pouiid size, and these 
rooms are maintained at from 29 to 30 degrees F. 

Oil Refining. In the refining of crude oil— particularly in the 
manufacture of the heavier oils — refrigeration is indispensable in 
the summer time. In this work the oil of a particular grade is 
cooled to a fixed temperature, at which the surplus paraffin will 
crystallize out and may be separated from the oil by drainage, but 
more particularly by passing the cold mixture through a filter press. 
The different grades of, oil require varying temperatures, these 
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being from +80 to — 20°F. The direct e:jipansibn is seldom if ever 
resorted to, but a double-pipe counterflow arrangement is used, 
frequently with a scrfew conveyor in the inside pipe to provide 
positive flow of the oil. 

In this case, as before, the refrigeration may be represented by 


Q = TFXcX {t’-t) B. T. U, per minute 


where IF is pounds per minute, and c is a variable, depending on the 
kind of oil being cooled. 

Maintaining Constant Temperature in Bakeries. Bakers like- 
wise require cooling in their establishments to maintain constant 
temperature in the mixing rooms. Heating and cooling coils are 
provided so that the temperature may be raised or lowered as 
required to keep it at a constant figure. The result of this care 
is bread of uniform texture from day to day, so that housekeepers 
can depend on getting the same kind of bread each day. 

Miscellaneous, Refrigeration also is used in all large cities 
nowadays in maintaining skating rinks. Fig. 124, in which large ice 
surfaces are formed artificially for the amusement of the public and 
incidentally the profit of the owners. In laboratory experimental 
work extremely low temperatures are frequently required and these 
may be had with the refrigerating machine, using special intensify- 
ing apparatus. Medical men have long appreciated the value of ice 
and low temperatures in handling certain forms of disease. In fevers, 
especially, ice is almost a necessity, if the disease is to be kept under 
control. This fact as already mentioned was largely responsible for 
the development of refrigerating machinery. Early machines and 
experiments were mostly made by physicians in the effort tb afford 
a ready means of alleviating suffering. This use of the refrigerating 
machine, aside from all otlier applications, gives refrigeration a com- 
manding place among the world’s greatest industries. If one stops 
to consider, it is seen that there is Scarcely a food product or other 
material having to do with human existence with which refrigeration 
does not have to do at some time or other. Thus the importance of 
refrigeration as applied today bedomes more apparent. Certainly 
no other scientific development has lent itself to application in a wide 
and varied field of usefulness in a manner that can compare In any 
way with mechanical refrigeration as applied at the present time. 
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